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MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 



BISHOP SAGE. 



qHE cuHtom of writing the lives of emindiit 
! authors is a very old and excellent oae. By 
I this means, besides preserving their memories 
I from oblivion, and paying to them a tribute 
which is justly due, students and readers 
in general are peculiarly gratified by being, as it were, 
introduced to a more intimate acquaintance with those 
from wiioae labours they have derived both profit and 
pleasure. And the place usually assigned to euch lives — viz. 
at the beginning of those works which were intended by 
their learned authors to promote the cause of truth and 
virtue — is a very apposite one ; because, as persons are 
more ready to receive either joyful or bad news, when they 
are satisfied concerning the integrity of bim who communi- 
cates it, so they are better prepared for a candid inveetigar 
tion and reception of truth, when they are assured of the 
excellence of his character by whom it is propounded. In 
accordance with this time-honoured usage, it were greatly 
to be desired that a faithful and perfect picture of the emi- 
nent author of the following Treatises could be drawn and 
prefixed to this Gdlection of his Works, in order that 
Churchmen mig^t bo thoroughly acquainted with the cha- 
racter and oondnot of one who so " earnestly contended " and 
Buffered for the faith in a day of trial, and whose writings 
have conferred snch a boon, not only on the men of bis 
own generation, but on us, uid all in every age who value 

A 
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VI MEMOIR OF TUB LIFE AND TIMES OF THE 

" Evangelical Truth" with " Apostolic Order," But, alas ! 
this cannot be. It has been romarked with regret by a 
previous biographer of Bishop Sage, that " he could not get 
such information aa was necessary to enable him to publish 
a full account of his life ;" and that he was limited to the 
scanty materials with which his own memory supplied him, 
and which he could gather from other personal friends of 
the Bisbop. If one, then, who himself enjoyed the privilege 
of our author's friendship, and wrote only thrM years after 
hia death, was so straitened for information concerning him, 
the reader must not be disappointed that the present Editor, 
after most diligent search in every quarter where informa- 
tion was likely to be obtained, has not been able to collect 
manyfacts which throw additional light upon the earlier years 
of the future Prelate, or introduce us to a better acquaintanee, 
than that which we now possess, with his habits and pur- 
suits at a more mature age. But out of such materials as 
are within his reach, the Editor proceeds to supply the 
Header with a new biographical memoir of the illustrious 
Divine whose writings are now presented again to the 
world. 

John Saqe was bora at Creich, a small parish in Fife- 
shire, in 1652 — at which period Scotland was in the 
hands of Cromwell and his victorious troops. He was de- 
scended from an old and respectable family, who for more 
than seven generations had resided in the same parish. 
His father had served as a Captain in the regiment of Lord 
DufTus, the Grovemor of Dundee, and was quartered in that 
town, when it was besieged and taken by Gieneral Monk 
and the Republican army in 1651. But what were the 
family connections of his mother, and whether his parents 
hctd any other children, it is now impossible to ascertain. 
At the time of his birth, the worldly circumstances of the 
family were extremely reduced. Like many others, the 
Sages had sufTered severely by their unflinching adhe- 
rence to the Royal cause ; and after the Restoration, they 
found the Government ungrateful, and unwilling to make 
any compensation for the arduous services which tJiey had 
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rendered, and the heavy loasee which they had sustained. 
But if the fortune of Gsptaia Sage had been Impaired, he 
possessed the inward consciousness of having endeavoured 
to " fear Ood and honour the King" — a reward infinitely 
outweighing all the gain of gold gotten by the dereUction 
of duty ; and though his diminished acres and narrow purse 
left him little wealth to bequeath to his son, the bright 
example of loyalty and integrity, which he manifested under 
most trying circumstances, was a far more precious legacy ; 
and the sequel of young Sage's history shows us that it was 
not lost upon him in after years. Notwithstanding the 
narrowness of his means, the Captain was careful about the 
education of his son. Very justly regarding it as an object 
of paramount importance, he, most probably at much incon- 
venience to himself, provided that he should enjoy every 
opportunity of acquiring leamiag and information, which 
the country supplied. At that time, in those excellent in- 
stitutions — the parochial schools of Scotland — boya were 
instructed in the rudiments of Latin and 6reek, ae well as 
in other departments of useful knowledge. To these, then, 
the subject of our memoir was sent, and the early indications 
of talent and. industry which he evinced under the tuition of 
the parish sohoohnaster, encouraged his father to strain 
every nerve in order to ^ve his son the benefits of a Uni- 
versity course. Accordingly, he was taken to St Andrews, 
and regularly matriculated in St Salvador's College, as a 
student of that thm fai^famed seat of learning. After having 
finished his academical course, and performed all the exer- 
cises required by the statutes, in July 1669 he was advanced 
to the degree of Master of Arts, beyond which it does not 
appear that he afterwards proceeded.^ It rarely happens 

' In Twions Biographies of Bishop Sage it is stated that he graduated 
in 1673. Bnt the following excerpt from the Booke of the Univerdty, 
made at the request of the Editor, hj his friend Mr L;on, the learned His- 
torian of St Andrews, shews the iisoal date assigned for the Bishop's gra- 
duation to be incorrect. The excerpt is also interesting, aa containing 
the names of other persons eminent in the annals of Scottish Episcopacf, 
who took their decrees at the same time, were fellow-snflWcrs with the 
venenble Kahop for conscience sake, and fought side hj side with liiiii 
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that ominent talent and aaeiduoiu application are united in 
the same individual; but in young Sage there was this 
happ)' blending of these qualities. During hie College life 
he was not more distinguished for his surprising genius, thaa 
for the diligent culture which he bestowed upon it. He 
studied with avidity the Greek and Latin authors, fuid laid 
the foundation of that profound learning, which gave him 
such an amazing advantage over his adversaries in ooutro- 
ver^, and entitled him to nak among the beat scholars of 



in defence of the ' fadtli once delivered to the saints." The d&te, /wk 2, 
indieatea the ^plication for the d^j^ee, and Jtdy 24, the day on which it 
was conferred. The fan mmile of Bishop Sage's aignftture, which i* very 
accurate, was traced hj Mr Lyon. 

"/u/y 24, Anno 1669. 
" Nomina csndidatonun ntrioaqne CoUegii qaonnnnominambBeqaantiir, 
qni, pOBtqnam, secondnra \egea Academic, dmnioo domino pro csncdlvio 
jn^jnruidam dediaseat, laaream mi^ialerialain oonaeqnnti ctnnt. 

Cahdidati ur CoLLnato LioRABDnio. Canswkti a Oouaoio 



Joira 2, 1669. 
Allakub Lahoht. 
Guuiunra PoFFunrsUu 
JoHAHjrn MAsaiLL, major. 
JoBAHim Makoill, MiiroB. 
ABTHTTBtn Makqill. 
Alur. LtrHDiB. 
Alub. Gksm. 
Datip Thohsosr, 
Datid HnmiBsoii. 
AuxB. LurosAT. 

jACOBtIB SHABT. 
GoLIBLHITa NaIHITI. 
BOBIRTDB LmnsAT. 



cf' 



8AI.TATCIUAB0. 

JoHANNEa RiMIBUe. 

Jacobub Bakclat. 
Paibiciub Wallace. 
Jacobub Ochtbbloht. 
Jacobdb Mxbobb. 
Jobahhbs Malcolmb. 
Gbobqius Blaro. 
Dat. Ooilty. 
0*0. Oailvt. 
Bay. Cast. 

DoSALDCS I^Lacaba. 

Patbicius Stbaghane. 
Aleib. Monro. 
Gbobqiub Dodqlab. 
GcLIILinTS Mbthtu. 

Datid Ooiltib. 

BOBKBTCFB RlTCBBT. 

OouBunra Bsooab. 
JeBABBBi Rnn. 
JoHAnru fioAW. 

GUUSLHDB SfBSOI. 
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bia age. Nor did he confine himself to the field of classical 
iitersture. His was oae of those comprehensive minds, sel- 
dom to be met with, which are capable of grasping a va- 
riety of subjects. Besides studying the authors of Greece 
and Rome, he devoted himself to Logic and Metaphysics, 
and was v^^sed in the various parte of philoswphioal learning 
which at that time generally prevailed in the sohoole. Per- 
haps to us in these days, who affect to despise the philosophy 
of the ancients, it may seem as if the time spent in obtain- 
ing a knowledge of their abstmee theories might have been 
expended more profitably on other things. But " he always 
spoke of them as highly osefal to him who would understand 
the poets, historians, and orators of anoient Greece, and 
even the Fathers of the Christian Church, many of whom 
have adopted the principles of some one or other of the 
systems of ancient philosophy, reasoned from their noUooB, 
and often made use of their terms and phrases.'" In this 
opinion every one who is even cursorily acquainted with the 
writings of the Fathers, more especially Origen, Clement 
Alexandrinus, and TertuUiau, wtU agree with him. 

After leaving the Univeruty, the circumstances of young 
Sage would not permit him to ei^oy the " otium cam digni- 
tatem whioh is so favoiurable to study. He was obliged to 
look around him for employment, in order to obtain his daily 
bread. Nothing better presented itself at the time than the 
office of parish schoohnaster of B&llingr&y in Fife, which wa« 
easily obtuned by one whose attainments were well known 
throughout the surrounding district. He did not, however, 
retain this situation long, for we find him soon after ex- 
changing it for a simiUr one at Tippermuir in Perthahire, 
probably because the slender salary, which he received as 
the reward of his laborious duties, was somewhat increased 
by the change. To a person of our author's cultivated mind it 
is easy to conceive that the teaching of a parish school must 
have been intolerable drudgery, yet he appears to have dis- 
charged its duties with scrupulous care. But the constant 
confinement and anxious excitement which it entuled on 
him, together with his being doprivod of the comforts of life, 
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were the means of his oontraoting the seeds of several 
diseases, which, notwithstanding the native vigour of his 
Gonstitation, preyed upon and impaired his Health, and 
tended finally to shorten his days. Unfavourahle to mental 
cultivation as was the state of restless anxiety aiistng ^m 
Mr Sage's " chill penury,'" which, according to the old 
maxim — inpanpariaie et angtatie non datwr loeut ttud Oo i s 
said to 

" Freeze the genial current of the wml," 

his thou^ts were in vigorous exercise, and while his thirst 
for knowledge increased, he was pursuing his studies with 
renewed ardour and diligence. But if in the obscure school- 
room of Tippermuir, surrounded with the children of the vil- 
lage, and worn out from fatigue, he ever allowed himself 
to indulge the aspirations of a laudable ambition, and to 
cherish the hope of rising to a station more congenial to his 
tastes, and better adapted to his great talents, he might with 
exquisite propriety, deterred by the difficulty and remoteness 
of the prospect, have exclaimed — 

" Ah 1 who can t^ how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Ftune's prcnd t«nnple sianea aior r 

Yet, discouraging as was the situation in which he was 
placed, it led, by the providence of God, to his future ad- 
vancement. In the neighbourhood of Tippermuir Mr 
Drummond of Cultmalundie resided, and having observed 
the talents and diligence of the parish sohoolmaster, be 
wisely selected him as tutor to his sons. This promotion 
was both seasonable and profitable to Sage. It relieved him 
from the confinement and labour of a sohool, and brought 
him into a position where, be^dee having his comforts 
increased, he was introduced into better society, and had 
an opportunity of reoommending himself by his attainments 
and prepossessing manners. After spending some years 
in tiie private tuition of the young Drummonds, their 
father determined to send bis sons to the public school of 
Perth, and Mr Sage was entrusted with the care of them 
while they remained at that seminary. Here he continued 
faithfully to (Uscharge bis duty to his pupils, and to improve 
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himself ia the various branobue of useful learning. While at 
Perth he became acquainted with Dr Alexander Rose, after- 
warda Lord Bishop of Edinburgh, then minister of the " Fair 
City.^ That pioua and eminent individual easily discerned 
ihs excellent qualities and great learning of the humble 
tutor, and admitted him to bia friendship, which eventually 
proved of the utmost advantage to Sage, and " was highly 
valued by him all the days of his life." The progress which 
the young Drummonds made nnder hia instructions, and 
their advancing years, rendered it necessary for their father 
to deUberate whether or not ho was to proceed further with 
their education. In Scotland, where the facilities were much 
greater than in England, there were few families who did not 
give their sons the beoeBt of a colle^te course. Aocord- 
in^yMrDrummondreaolvedtosendhiBsoas to thellniveraity 
of St Andrews, and determined that Sage should accompany 
them thither, to assist them in their academical studios by 
bis knowledge, and to guide them during a critical period of 
youth by his example and advice. This arrangement was 
not more beneficial to the pupils, than it was agreeable and 
useful to their tutor. It brought him into contact with 
men of the same habits and pursuits with himself; and his 
noble genius and vast acquirements, which had hitherto been 
known within a very limited circle, began now to shine 
forth more brightly in the enlarged sphere in which he 
found himself placed, and to attract towards their possessor 
the observation of the learned. " His piercing wit," says 
Bishop Gillan, " soUd judgment, and pleasant temper, en- 
deared him to all the members of the UniverBity. They 
were not a little surprized to find a man, bred in obscurity 
and rotirement, of so great sense and learning, of so nice 
and deiicat« a conversation, and who understood men and 
manners so exactly well. His company was courtod by all 
the Professors and Masters, and himself honoured and 
esteemed by all that knew how to value true merit." It 
was the observation of the wise King of Israel, that " as iron 
sharponeth iron, so a man sfaarpenoth the couutenancc of 
his friend ;" and this proverb was singularly verified in the 
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person of our author at this time, to whom alacrity and 
Bpirits were imparted by hi§ intercourae with men of learning 
and science, and whose good parts and abilities were im- 
proved by the opportunities of convwaation which he en- 
joyed. But this was not the only advantage which his red- 
denoe at St Andrews procured for bim. In the valuable 
Library of the Univeruty he had the means of becoming ac- 
quainted with books, with which his own limited resources 
could never have supplied him, and thus of adding to that 
already considerable stock of profound learning, which was 
afterwards so skilfully employed in support of true religion, 
and causes him to rank amongst the foremost of Scoto- 
Catholic divines. Nor was our author himself insensible to 
the advantages of his present position. While his exci>llent 
sense prompted him to seize the opportunity, and improve 
it with diligence, his sincere piety led him, adds his venerable 
biographer, to " adore the Divine Providence which had 
blessed bim with the comfort and advantage of so desirable 
and learned a society, and the opportunity of perusing the 
best and choicest books."" 

The Collegiate course of his pupils being finished. Sago 
was again thrown upon his own resources ; and both his 
pecuniary circumstances, and his natural inclination to an 
active and useful life, prompted him to seek for immediate 
employment. In this, however, he was not successful. 
Like many talented and deserving persons at the outset of 
life, he had to endure the burden of disappointment, doubt, 
and anxiety. Probably there is no wtuation, in which a 
young man of learning and high spirit can be placed, more 
trying than when he finds bis first struggles with the world 
ineffectual, and feels himself as it were pushed back by the 
failure of his attempts to advance. Happily for the subject 
of our Memoir, he wa^ soon relieved from his distressing 
position by the timely aid of frieodsbip. 

It boa already been stated, that, while with the young Drum- 
monds at the public seminary of Perth, his learning and excel- 
lent demeanour bad attracted the notice and gained him the 
esteem of the worthy minister of the city, the Bev, Alex- 
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ander Boss. Of this venerable man it will be necessary to 
aay Bomething, before we proceed farther with the narrative 
of our author's life. Bom of an ancient family in the North 
of Scotland, bo was educated and graduated at King's 
OoUege, Aberdeen ; but went through a theological course 
at Glasgow under the tuition of Dr Gilbert Burnet, after- 
wards minister of Saltonn in Haddingtonshire, and the well- 
known Bishop of Salisbury. Having been admitted into 
Holy Orders, his first preferment was the pariah of Perth, 
whioh he left for the appointment of Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Glasgow. In 1684, through the infiu- 
enoe of his uncle, the Primate of all Scotland, he was 
nominated by the Crown to the Principality of St Mary's 
College in the University of St Andrews. But his piety 
and talents recommended him for elevation to a higher 
sphere of usefulness. Accordingly, in 1687, tho Royal 
mandate was issued for his consecration to the See of 
Moray, in the room of Bishop Colin Falconar deceased ; but 
the Diocese of Edinburgh becoming vacant in the same year 
by the translation of Bishop Patterson to Glasgow, Dr Rose 
was selected as his successor, and was translated to Edinburgh 
" before," says Keith, " he had taken possession of the See 
of Moray." Of this illustrious Prelate in his high position 
in the Episcopate, much has been already written by various 
authors ; and his journey to London at the Revolution of 
1688, his affecting interview with the Prince of Orange, by 
which the destiny of the Episcopal Church as an Establish- 
ment was sealed, and his noble answer when asked to 
follow the example of those English Bishops who joined 
the standard of William, are so well known that they need 
not be repeated here. Deprived of his Cathedral, spoiled 
of his revenues, and stripped of his civil dignities, this 
excellent mon continncd after the Bevolution, and over- 
throw of the Church in Scotland, to exercise the authority 
of a successor of the Apostles, of which no efforts of man 
could deprive him ; and under his auspices the sacred ark 
was directed during those trying and stormy times, when 
the face of the civil power was turned against the Church. 
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and tlie " arm of flesh "" was lifled up in the vain endeavour 
to root out Catholicity from Scotland. He is described 
by a contempoiaiy as " a sweet-tempered man, and of a 
venerable aspect i" and these things, his excellent disposi- 
tion and benign appearance, combined with bis discretion, 
seem completely to have disarmed the Presbyterians, even in 
tiiose days of keen party spirit, and incautious malevolence 
between persons attached to oppoate and hostile interests, for 
we do not find that the enemies of the Chnrch ever ventured 
to assail with false and malicious aspersions the character 
of this genuine servant of Gtod. Having outlived all the 
brethren of his Order, and likewise all the Bishops of 
England who bad possessed Sees before the Kevolution, he 
remained as the remnant of a band hallowed by their suffer- 
ings for conscience sake ; and his grey hairs went down to 
the grave with the respect of the clergy of his own Com- 
munion, and of the laity of both nations, who, whatever 
were their opinions upon the question, admired the firm 
integrity of principle which actuated the Scottish Prelates 
in their refusal to recognize the Giovemment of William and 
Maiy, and the dignified patience with which they submitted 
to the loss of all those things which absorb and engage 
men's attention and time. He died in March 1720, and his 
mortal remains were interred in the church of Restalrig near 
Edinburgh, the cemetery of which, from its retired situation 
and other causes, was much used by the persecuted Epis- 
copalians as a resting-place for their departed friends. The 
reader will excuse this digression in favour of one whose 
name has descended as a sort of heir-loom in the Church 
from generation to generation — of one whose position as 
Bishop of Edinburgh forbids that we should pass bim over 
in silence, or with a mere allusion to his name, as it is con- 
nected with the learned individual whose biography we now 
continue. 

In the moment of indecision, when young Sage had for 
nearly two years been vainly endeavouring to find suitable 
employment, his thoughts turned towards Dr Boso, and he 
resolved to visit him and solicit his influence, which, consi- 
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dering their previous intimocj some few yean before, lie 
did Dot despair of obtaining. Nor was be disappointed, 
but found the warm hand of friecdship extended to welcome 
him, and a heart which, while it sympathized with him in 
his helplessness, readily engiiged in forming plans for his 
advancement in life. Not only the mtnatiou of Dr Bose as 
Profeaaor of Divinity in the Uaivergity of Glasgow, but his 
connection with the then Archbishop of that See, Dr Arthur 
Boas, his uncle, rendered him able to be of service to his 
friend at this critical period. Being well satisfied of his 
acquirements and excellence, he recommended him to the 
Archbishop of Glasgow as one admirably fitted for the 
sacred office of the ministry, and accordingly he was put in 
Orders by him in the year 1686, and continued to officiate 
as a Presbyter in the city of Glasgow until after tbe Bevolu- 
Uon. At the time when he entered tbe ministry of the 
Church, Sage was about thirty-four years of age — a period 
of life greatly beyond that which is usually required (the 
canonical age for the Presbyterate being twenty-four), but 
oertMnly not too far advanced for admiasion to an office, 
which, at all times and in all places, but more partionlarly 
in Scotland at that erim, demanded that those, upon whom 
it was conferred, should be persons of mature judgment 
and considerable experience — persons in whom, according 
to their blessed Lord's command, the " vrisdom of the 
serpeat "" ought to be combined with the " harmlessness of 
the dove." Such qualifications were signally blended in 
Sage, who, says one intimately acquaiuted with him, " did 
not run too soon, or too inconsiderately, as too many do, into 
an office which requires so many and great qualifications. 
His judgment was mature, and improved by more than 
ordinary experience. He had read the Holy Scriptures 
with the best commentators and critics. He was no stranger 
to ecclesiastical history and the writings of the ancient 
Fathers, and particularly understood their Apologia for the 
ChristJan religion. No man was better acquainted with 
the school-divinity ; and yet this did not hinder but that 
he reasoned not only closely and accurately, but also plainly 
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and penipiououdy. He had nicel; euunined the modern 
contrOTersiea, espeoially those betwixt as and the Church of 
Rome, and those betwixt the Calvinists uid Bemonstranta.^ 
The oitranoe into their body of a man so qualified was 
h«Ied with doHght by the clergy of O^lasgow, and the junior 
Presbyter was iu token of their respect soon ruaed by them 
into an office in the Diocese which was of great importance, 
viz. that of Diocesan or Synod Clerk. 

For the benefit of our English readers, it will be interesting 
to ^Te some explanation of this office, uid of Hie discipline 
of the Church by wliich it is still reoogntsed. In 1661, 
when the Apostolical Sucoeanon, which has never since been 
interrupted, was introduced from England with the sanction 
of the reigning monarch, four Scottish beneficed clergy- 
men, two of whom had been episcopally ordained before 
1638, and the other two, having renounced their previous 
Presbyterian ordination, and being made Deacons and 
Priests at the time, were consecrated on the 15th December 
in Westminster Abbey. These persons, thus invested with 
the Episcopal character, returned to their own country, 
and committed the holy deposit to other " faithful men"' 
also, who had been previously appointed by the Grown to 
fill the vacant Sees. But in rebuilding the Church in Scot- 
land " according to the Word of Grod, and the model of the 
anoient and Primitive Christians," (as they were deured to 
do by those, who, being disgusted with Covenanting Presby- 
terianism, eameetly petitioned for the restoration of Catholic 
m^er) the Government of Charles II. acted with queetionabU 
moderation. It was but right that they shoold have endea- 
voured to soften, as much as possible, tite prejudices of the 
Covenanters by every innocent and lawful concession ; but 
when they proceeded to deprive the rulers of the Church of 
their inherent powers, and to assimilate the heaven-devised 
system as closely as possible to the democratical and dis- 
orderly platform which had been overthrown by its own 
tyranny luid turbulence, they transgressed the bounds of 
thor authority, and made it appear as if the Church wore a 
mere engine of State, which could be modelled according to 
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the vEirioaa phaees of civil politics, and adapted to the 
capricious whims and waverinf; opinions of men. The 
attempt on their parts to eatabliah the Apostolical 
order in Scotland was praiseworthy; but the concessiona 
which they made were not only unlawful and injudicious, 
but, as the event proved, utterly inexpedient. While they 
failed to conciliate the Oovenanters, they stamped a chorao- 
ter upon EttahUshed Scottish Episcopacy which makes its 
overUirow less to be regretted, and causes the Churchman 
in tiiwe days to magnify and adore the grace of God, which 
enabled most of the clergy and laity of that period to rise 
oiotv their principles, and to " witness a confession" to the 
world, which was scarcely to have been expected from the 
discipline under which they had been trained, and the 
circnmstonoes of temptation in which they were placed. The 
aztemal appearance and policy of the Church during this 
period has been thus described by a modem historian, and 
it sufficiently corroborates the view here taken of the 
Episcopacy of that day. " The Kirk-Semons were kept up, 
ia which the parish minister presided ; Pnthyterist met 
under the direction of some experienced minister appointed 
by tJie Bishop ; Diooeson Synods wore regularly convened, in 
which the Bishop himself, or the Dean, acted as Moderator ; 
and even General Assemblies might have been held, had 
the King seen fit to gummon them. Besides this, kneeling 
was wt reqvirtd at th« admrnittratioa of the Sudaritt ; the 
Established Clergy (with one or two exceptions) used no 
Liturgy, nor wore any distinguishing dress in their public 
services ; so that a stranger going accident^dly into a place 
of worship at that time, cottld not have told whethar it were 
Prmiyian(morEpacopat,&c. AUincumbents wereallowedto 
retain possession of theirlivings, by whatever means obtained, 
on condition only of submitting to receive their presentation 
from the patron, and colUUon from the Bishop.'"^ No 
ctrcmnstanoes could warrant such a departure from Catholic 
order as is here presented to us ; and the conclusion which 

' See Ljon'B History ofSt Andrews, vol. ii. p. 72, 73. 
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is forced upon the candid inquirer into thia portion of our 
eoclesiasticai hiBtory is, that except the Apoitolieal Stuxeaion, 
there was little in the external appearance of the Church of 
that period which resembled the " model of the Primitive 
Christians." Oue of the noveUies introduced at thia time 
was the system of holding Diocesan Synods, which were 
established by an Act of the Privy Council, dated September 
10, 1662, These Synods differed entirely from those con- 
vocations of the ancient Church, which consisted of the 
Bishop and his Presbyters, wherein, as a Father, he delibe- 
rated with them upon matters of doctrine and discipline, 
and sought the advice of his " Cwneil^ before taking any 
important step, or pronouncing any weighty decision. It 
was not even pretended that they were founded on that 
venerable usage. They were rather substitutes for the 
" Pretiyieriss'''' which had just been overturned; and the 
members of these Synods, which were composed of the 
elorgy of the Diooese, in their collective capacity transacted 
the business of the Church within their limits. It is true 
tiiat these synodical meetings were held with the consent of 
the Bishop, and that either he himself, or one delegated by 
him, presided at them. But then the only superiority which 
he enjoyed over any other member, was the privilege of 
giving the casting vote in disputed cases. It is not quite 
clear that they had what is called negative power, which the 
Scottish Bishops at present possess over the deliberations of 
their olergy.^ As all meetings require a ohairman to pre- 

' The present Scottish Church retains these Diocesan SyiiodB, which 
are nov better re^iilated. They are held at Uatl once a year in each 
Diocese, and are composed of the Bishop, and, in his absence, the Dean 
and other clergy. It is not more primitive than reasonable that Bishops 
should consult their Presbyters in the affiurs of the Church, Hence the 
Church in Scotland has carefiillj provided for this by retuning the 
synodical meetings, remodelled after the example of the early Chnnh, 
and our governors, in all matters of importance, take care that every 
thing is tnaturdy weighed in the Diocesan conndla. The Bishops have 
fnll negative power in these conventions, bnt in judicial matCet« there is 
an aj^teal from the decimon of a particular Bishop to the Episcopal 
College. SeeranouEXXXL— XXXV. of the Scottish Episcopal Church, 

p. 31, se. 
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serve order, it was thought good by the ruling powers in 
the State to confer the right of perpetual Moderatorship 
upoD the Bishops, who were thus robbed of much of their 
inherent and Divine authority, and the Church was deprived 
of that paternal and monarohioal feature of her government, 
which is so familiar to persona even cursorily acquainted 
with early ecclesiastical history. The record of the motions 
carried, and general business transacted at these conven- 
tions, was carefully preserved in a Register kept by an 
i^cial, styled the " Synod Clerk," who was in general one 
of the most respected members of the Diocese. 

This was the office to which Mr Sage was appointed almost 
immediately upon bis admission into orders ; and it appears, 
from the fact of hie having been in possession of the Synod 
Books at the Revolution, that he retained it up to that event- 
ful crisis. It is quite clear, from what the contemporary bio- 
grapher of Sage relates concerning his " faithful discharge of 
all the parts of the miaiaterial /unction,"" and hia " discourses 
from the pulpit," that he must have been engaged in more 
active and strictly clerical duties, than those which the Synod 
Clerkship entailed on him. Bnt at this distance of time it has 
been found quite impossible to ascertain the particular sphere 
in tite city of Glasgow which enjoyed the labours and example 
of this zealous, learned, and excellent man. A tradition 
has been prevalent in the Church that he was minister of 
Uie Barony Parish ; but it is contradicted by undoubted 
documentary evidence. For in the " First Collection of 
Papers," annexed to the famous pamphlet, " The Case of 
the Present Afflicted Clergy in Scotland," there is a paper, 
contuning " A Brief Bepresentation of the Sufferings of 
the Regular Clergy within the Presbytery of Glasgow,^ 
which bears the signatures of " Al. Oeorge, minister of the 
Sarony Church of Glasgow, John Sage, one of the ministers 
tf/"the city of Glasgow" — which shows that Mr Sage's cure 
waa not tlua alluded to above. Whatever it was, we are 
informed that he discharged the important duties involved 
in it with faithful diligence, and that his judicious conduct 
and exemplary life, while they gained him the esteem of 
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the members of the Church, procured for him aiao the 
good-will and respeot of those without her pale. There 
was a remarkable instance of this in the treatment which 
he received at the hands of the HiUnun, who persecuted 
and insulted the clergy just before the Berolution broke 
out. 

These disorderly fanatics, wha were generally of the lower 
orders, were unswerving adhermts to the Solemn League and 
Covenant, Tioleotly opposed to the " tuurpui^" QoTemment 
of the Stoarts, and animated by a deadly hatred to every 
thing in any way oonneet«d with Bishops and their aatho- 
rity. Such being the main features in the character of 
these zealots, they only wanted a good opportunity for 
showing their antipathy to the Church, and inflicting in- 
jury and insult upon her ministers. In the palmy days of 
the Covenant, after the famous 1638 — those days when 
Henderson, and Loudon, and Johnston of Warriston, were 
in the zenith of their popularity and power — they enjoyed 
mcA an opportimity, and they did not fail to improve it.^ 
The day of their triumph happily soon oame to an end — 
Scotland was subdued by Cromwell, and even Scottish 
Presbyterianism had to bow down beneath the galling yoke 
of English Dissent. " Greek had met Greek" in this case, 
and the result was, that Cromwell ruled Scotland with a rod 
of iron, and the Covenanters, in lamenting their own misfor- 
tunes, were drawn off &om persecuting the unfortanate Pre- 
latists.^ At the Restoration, the Government of Charies IL, 

' See Lawson's EpUcopal Charch from the Reformation to the Itevo- 
Intion, chap. xvii. p. 630. 

* A. reoented histoiion mjv of Monk, CromweH'g genenJiMinio in 
the North, that — " Ue gave orderH to the civil judges not to meddle irith 
the gooda and cstatcG of Each as the Assembly should excommunicate, &e. 
This checit upon the arbitrary discipline of the Kirk was highly diiqileagiug 
to eome, but as latUfoctory and vekonie to othen." As an bitance of this 
joy at the subjugation of the Covenanter^ we are told that Mr Irving the 
Laird of Drum (one of the oldest and best &milies in AbeidceoBhiH^ 
and down to the present day firm in its attachmeot to " Prelacy "), nrote 
a, polite letter of thanks to Klonk for restoring conscience to its just 
freedom, and rescuing people from the iutolcrant tyranny of the Presby- 
terim. This gratleraan, who had suffered greatly for his loyalty and 
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for ita own security, kept a wat«hltil eye upon the move- 
ments of the CoveQantenrand restrained their irregularities 
by the strong ann of the law. At the commencement of 
the reign of the ill-fated James, the lawlessness of these di»- 
alfeoted persons was effeotually kept in check ; but upon 
the news of the landing of the Prince of Orange in England, 
the King was obliged to order all his standing forces in 
Scotland to repair to the royal standard in the South. 
This, while it weakened the Scottish Government, left the 
country in a defenceless state, and furnished a splendid oc- 
casion to the discontented and fanatical for creating disturb- 
ances, and punishing those whom they chose to consider 
Maligaanig. The Hill-men, or Cameronians, seized the pre- 
cious moment, and began a shocking system of persecution 
and cruelty against the incumbents of the different parishes, 
by which about two hundred ministerB and their families 
were driven from their houses in the winter season, and cast 
upon the precarious benevolence of their neighbours. Their 
method of procedure has been thus narrated by a contem- 
porary, and a sufferer from their violence: — "They assembled 
tiiemselves in the night time, and sometimes in the day, in 
small bodies, armed; and in a hostile way went through the 
countries, forcing their entry into private men''s houses, 
against whom they had any private quarrel, but most ordin- 
arily into ministers' houses, where they with tongue and 
hands committed all outrages imaginable against the minis- 
ters, their wives and children ; where, having ate and 
drank plentifully, at parting they used to carry the minister 
out of his house to the church-yard, or some public place of 
the town or village, and there expose him to the people as 
a condemned malefactor — gave him strict charge never to 
preach any more in that place, but to remove himself and 

opposition to the Covenant, being cited on a suspicion of Popery hy the 
Presbytery of Aberdeen, Bummoned them in retmn before Colonel Over- 
ton, one of the Engltab Jadgex, and appealed from their merrilcss tribunal 
to the Pwliament of England. Thia shews (hat, in the day of tbeir 
prosperity, they had created for themselves a terribU name, which made 
any aulhority prefenbte to theirs. See Skinner's Ecclesiastical History, 
vol. ii. p. 439. 
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bia family out of it immediately ; and for the cooolusion of 
all this tragedy, they caoaed himgown to be toni over his 
head in a hundred pieces — of some they Bpared not their 
very clothes to their shirts. When they had done with the 
minister, they called for the keys of the church, locked the 
doors, and carried the keys with them ; and last of all, they 
threw the mini8ter''s furniture out of his house in many 
places, as the last act of this barbarous scene. This was 
the most general method when the minister was found at 
home, but in case he was absent, they entered his house, 
made intimatiou of their will and pleasure to his wife and 
servants, bidding them tell him to remove from that place. 
If they found not a ready obedience, they would return and 
make him an example to others.^ 

Such was the real character of the system of " rab- 
bling," which the clergy had to endnre about the period of 
the Revolution. It seems, however, that the disorderiy mob 
treated Mr Sage witfi more mercy than they displayed gene- 
rally to the rest of hia brethren in the Diocese of Glasgow ;^ 
for, as his venerable biographer quaintly informs us — " the 
taints contented themselves with giving him a warning to 
depart from Glasgow, and threatenings if he should ever ad- 
venture to return thither again." This forbearance on their 
part was singular enough, when it is considered that Mr Sage 
was a strenuous opponent and an avowed disapprover of 
their principles and conduct. As a minister of the ever- 
lasting Gospel, which contains rules of faith and practice, he 
felt himself imperatively called upon, both by argument and 
pathetic exhortation, to enforce the duty of loyalty and 
obedience to the " powers that be," which he saw waa much 
depreciated by hia countrymen. Being firmly persuaded in 
his own mind of the truth of the " Apostolical Succession,'" 
and convinced of the invalidity of Orders which do not 
emanate from duly consecrated Bishops, he waa careful in 
his sermons to set forth the necessity of communicating 
with the Episcopal Church. Having marked in the sacred 

' See " Caae of Afflicted Clergy," Fint Collection of Papers. 
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Soriptures that Btriking feature of external unity by which 
the Church of the blessed -fiedeemer is traced by the pens of 
the inspired writers, and the warnings which are thickly 
strewn a^ion the pages of the New Testament against " divi- 
sions,^ and instability in matters of religion, he was wont 
loudly to censure the prev^ent disposition for " change," 
and to insist that separation from the Church of Scotland — 
receiving the Sacraments from other hands than those of 
her Bishops, and inferior clergy — and frequenting places of 
worship, offered to God by unauthorised men, were acts, 
which constituted the sin of schism, and involved those who 
practised them in the serious consequences which the Word 
of God denounces against it. In these his discourses, he 
had respect to two opposite parties by which the Church 
was at that time attacked — let. To the disciples of the 
Covenant, who, besides setting at nought the command to 
" give unto Caesar the things that are Csesar's," i, e. to obey 
the existing laws, and reverence the persons of those in 
whom authority was invested, carried their notions of " Gos- 
pel lUwrty"" so far as to reject every sort of restraint upon 
their religious opinions, and to regard themselves as the only 
true interpreters of the meaning of the Bible, and the late 
discoverers of the scriptural model of the Church of Christ. 
What the pious and amiable Leighton used to say of them 
was strictly characteristic — " Th(U they made ,themielves the 
standards of opinvma and practices, and never looked either 
abroad into the world, to see ic/tat others were doing, nor yet 
back into the former times, to observe what might be vmrranted 
or recommended by antiquity'^ ' — 2d, To the members of 
the Romish schism, who, though loyal so far as civil politics 
were concerned, were the open enemies of the Church in 
Scotluid. Believing that the Bishop of Bome is, jure 
divino, the Supreme Prelate of the Christian Church, and 
that oil spiritual authority must flow through him, they 
regarded the Scotican Church, which rejected the Pope''B 



' See Hialorical Belation of the lat« Qeneral Ataembl^ contmned, 
p. 11. 
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authority in Scotland, as achiHinatlcal, and zealously strove 
to effect her overthrow both by aQcret stratagem and open 
opposition. 

To both these claaaea of men, the discourses of Mr Sage 
were directed, and he wielded aj^inst them *" the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the Word of God" — the Word of 
God, not as interpreted by Scottish Covenanting Presby- 
terians, nor by those who own the sway of an Italian Bishop, 
but by the Catholic Chdbch, making herself heard in 
General Councils, the decrees of which were afterwards 
universally received by Christians both in the Eaxt and Weft 
— both in the LiOin and Greek Churches. It ia easy to 
imagine that discourses of such a nature were by no means 
palatable, and that a clergyman, who in the " west" of Soot- 
land was so bold as to preach them, stood a very fair chance 
of raising up a host of enemies against himself. There is, 
however, an innate charm in consistency and earnestness, 
which cannot fail to make an impression on all who are not 
totally blinded by prejudice, and cause them, even though 
they do not coincide with a man's opinions, to have a respect 
for his character. This was the case with Mr Sage, at 
this memorable crisis of our national eccleAiastical history. 
An uncompromising Catholic himself, he endeavoured to 
persuade his schismatical countrymen to come within the 
pale of the Church, because he firmly believed her to be the 
only lawful dispenser of the Word and Sacraments. But his 
exhortations breathed the spirit of Christian charity, and 
evinced bis affectionate earnestness for the souls of the 
people. Thus the malice of the enemies of the Church was 
disarmed, and they were compelled to esteem the hold as- 
serter of the Apostolical claims. " To this," says Gillan, 
" it may in some measure be imputed that he escaped those 
outrageous insults and cruelties whicli the rabblers (after 
the example of their schismatical forefathers — the Cireum- 
celliones in Africk) acted against others of his brethren, 
especially those who had trimmed.^ 

There were many ministers, who, having lived before the 
Restoration, and been great supporters of the Covenant, 
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nevertheless saw that it was their intercet to conform to 
the changes which were occurring, and became very warm 
advocates for Episcopacy, and very bitter opponents to their 
former friends. This continued while the Government was 
vigorous, but observingthe " signs of the times," these persons 
foresaw the approach of the Revolution, and wisely provided 
for the coming exigency by modifying their tone, and affect- 
ing popularity. Others of them, again, who " had not been 
thoroughly purged of the old leaven, with which they had 
been soured before the restoration of the Church and Royal 
Family," but whose consciences were of thai^txible nature 
which permitted them to accommodate themselves to circum- 
stances, easily threw off the mask, when they saw the power 
of the House of Stuart declining, and appeared before the 
world in their true colours. These trimmers, however, by 
their variableness, defeated their own purpose, and were 
treated by the mob of rabblers with greater severity than 
wae exercised towards their more unflinching and consistent 
brethren. Many of them were willing to retain their livings 
by complying with the Revolution Government. But these 
temporizers did not escape from the merciless violence of 
the " Hill-men," nor save themselves from being " rabbled" 
out of their manses.^ 

While the civil and ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland 
were in this unsettled state, the chair of Divinity in 
the ancient College of St Mary^^ in the University of 

' See Third Collection of Papers appended to tho Case of the Afflicted 
Clergy. 

* This College represents, and is supposed to be placed on the veiy ^te 
of, the" Pedagogie," aathorised by Bulls of the aftenrardB deposed Pope 
Bene^ct XIII., at the instance of James I., Bishop WardJav, and several 
ecclesiastics, in 1413. Archbishop Alexander Stewart, son of James IV., 
who, with his father, was afterwards slain on the Altai field of Flodden, 
conreHed the " Pedagogium" into a College, and inireased tho incomes of 
the Professors, by conferring upon their house the church of St Michael, 
Tarvet, near Cupar in Fif^. Archbishop James Beaton, and his nephew 
the Cardinal, farther enriched this Collie, and by virtue of a Bull which 
they iirocwred from PauIIII. in 1537, dedicated it to the " Blessed Virgin 
Mary of the Aesumption." The Archbishop also beqneathed a sum of 
money for the erection of a noble pile, and the Cardinal bod begun 
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St Aadrews, became vacant. The presentation to it be- 
longed to the Crown, but tJie Prioiate was in reality the 
patron, who in this case was Mr Sage'a personal friend — 
Dr Arthur RoBa, by whom, when he was Archbishop of 
Glasgow, he had been admitted into Holy Orders, and 
who, now that be was elevated to the Primacy, did not 
forget him. The Primate recommended Sage for the 
chair, and the copy of his presentation was actually sent 
up to London by Lord Balcarras.^ But when his Lord- 



to carry out hia uncle's plana when he waa barbarously ai 
I54fi. Uamilton, the last Archbishop of (he Ante-R«formation Succession, 
who waa afterwarda executed by order of Lennox, completed the work 
which had been commenced b; his iUustrioas predeceasora, and added 
greatlj by his liberality to the wealth of the CoU^^, which waa endowed 
for the express purpose of " defending and confitmiog the Catholic Faith, 
that the CliriHtian religion niglit flourisli, the Word of God be more 
abundantly sown in the hearts of the ftutbfiil, and to oppoee the hereaies 
and achiams of pestiferous beresiarchs," &c. &c. Alas '. the venerable 
Primate lived to see this Collie, which he had reared, turn against the 
ancient Faith ; and, like many siroilar inHtitotions in Scotiaad, it now 
answers any purpose except that originally designed by the munificent 
liberality of the excellent founders. See Lyon's History of Bt Andrews, 
vol. i. p. 204, 253, 28^ 316 ; vol. ii. p. 210-212. 

' Previous biographers of Sage speak of Lord BaUtakU as the bearer ,of 
this official document; but, although there was an old Scottish family of Bal- 
caskie, the Editor has not been able to discover that, at the period Eluded 
to, the head of that family was prominently engaged in political aflhirs. 
He has, therefore, aubstituted for Balcaskie Btdtwrru, as being the retd 
person intended by the origuial biographer Gillan, the fanner word being 
palpably a typc^raphical error. The person here referred to was Colin 
third Earl of Balcarras, and one of the most distinguished members of 
the Noble House of Ijndaay. At a very early age he was introduced 
at the gay Court of Charles II, with whom he became a great fiivourite. 
Upon the accesson of James II, he continued still in the annshine of 
ros'al favour. Having been made a Privy ConncUlor in 1 6S0, he waa next, 
1686, appointed one of the six Secret Council in whom the Government of 
Scotland was lodged. When the news of William's arrival in London 
reached Edinburgh, Lord Balcarras was sent express by hb colleagues of 
the Secret Council to receive his Majesty's instructions. It was probably 
at tills time that he carried up Mr Sage's presentation for his Majesty's 
approval. He had been in town only two or three days, when the unfortu- 
nate James re-entered thecapital of his kingdom, after having been arrested 
in hia Sight at Feverehain. In this momentofgloom, when all weredesert- 
ing the fallen monarch, Lord Balcarras and the gallant Dundee viuted him. 
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ship reached town all things were in confueion, and the 
monarch a prisoner in his own metropolis. While so many 
more urgent things demanded the attention of the King, and 
the few ftuthful friends who still adhered to him in his daric 
hour of misfortune, it does not appear that Mr Sa{;e's pre- 
sentation ever received the rojal sanction. In the course 
of a few days James retired from his dominions, and William 
and Mary were acknowledged as the sovereigns of England. 
This important event changed the whole face of affairs in 
Scotland, and the lateness of Mr Sage's nomination saved 
him from the mortification of being deprived by the inquiu- 
torial tribunals, which were subsequently appointed to visit 
and purge the Universities. 

It has been already stated, that by the withdrawal 
of troops from Scotland at the out-break of the Bevo- 
lotion, the Gameronians, or Hillmen, were enabled to ex- 
ercise unheard of cruelties and insults towards the mem- 
bers of the then Scottish Establishment, and that by their 
illegal proceedings and fanatical violence, about two hun- 
dred incumbents were ejected from their parishes. We 

and endeovonred to cheer his droopinj^ spin ta irith the hope of brighter dajro. 
James proposed a nttlk, and the two noblemen were his only attendants. 
** When he was on the Mall, he stopped and looked at them, and asked 
how- they came to be with him, when all the world had fonakeo him, and 
gone to the Prince of Orange I The Earl said— Their fidelity to so good a 
master would ever be the same ; they had nothing to do with the Prince 
of Orange. Lord Dmdtt madt Ihe ttmngetl proftttivsa of duty. ' "Will you 
two, as gentlemen, say yon have still attachment to me T' — ' Sir, we do.' 
' Will you give me your hands upon it as men of hoooiir I' They did 
so. ' Well, I see you are the men 1 always t«ok yon to be ; yon shall 
know all my intentions. I can no longer remain bare but aa a cypher, or 
be a penidoner to the Prince of Orange ; and you know there is bat a 
small distance between the prisons and graves of kings, therefore I go for 
France immediately ; when there, yon shall have my instructions. You, 
Lord Daicarms, shall have a commission to man^e toy civil afiairs, and 
yon. Lord Dundee, to command m; troops in Scotland." After this, 
the Earl returned to Scotland, and until his death, exerted himself in 
the interests of the exiled family. He died in 1722, much lamented by 
his children and friends, who passionately loved him, and was buried 
with his fathers in the chapel of Balcairas. See Lord Undsay's " Lives 
of the Lin&ays," Wigan, 1840, vol. ii. p. 1-97. 
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must DOW inquire in what light the new QovernmeDt viewed 
the conduct of those zealots, and whether they took any 
steps for restoring the unfortunate clergy to their beneficeB, 
of which they had been unjustly derived. The sufferings 
of the clergy were bo severe, that various accounts were 
sent up to London concerning them, in order to induce the 
authorities there to interfere in their behalf. The Bishop 
of Edinburgh, and many of the Scottish Episcopal Nobility, 
who were then in London, applied to their friends in high sta- 
tions about the Court, in the hope of persuading them to use 
their influence for the " afflicted clergy." But these repre- 
Bsntations and private appeals were all in vain. At last 
the clergy resolved to send up a public petition, properly 
attested, to the Prince, and to depute one of their number 
to go to Oourt and present it. Dr Scott, Dean of Glasgow, 
was the person selected for this purpose. Having arrived 
in London, he laid the petition before the Prince, who saw 
at once the reasoaableuess of ite prayer, and issued a pro- 
clamation on the 6th February 1689, ordering the peace to 
be kept, and forbidding any one from being persecuted or 
disturbed in the exercise of his religion, whatever that might 
be. But this preclamation was disregarded by the rabblers, 
and a serious riot occurred in the Cathedral of Glasgow on 
the very next Sunday after it was issued. Another repre- 
sentation therefore was made to the Prince of Orange 
through Dr Fall, the Principal of Glasgow College, who 
was then in London ; but the only satisfaction, which he 
obtained, was an assurance that the case of the persecuted 
clergy should be referred to the Meeting of Estates, which 
was to be held on the 14th of Mareh, 

The helpless ministers and their friends looked forward 
with much anxiety to the approaching day. The Estates 
were conveaed, and the first business of importance which 
they transacted was bearing a letter frem William read, 
recommending them "to enter with all speed upon such 
consultations with regard to the public good, and to tho 
general interests and inclinations of the people, as may 
settle them on sure and lasting foundations of peoce.'^ 
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The maoer entered the Convention, bearing a letter irom 
the King, dated on board the St Michael, lat March 1689, 
enjoining them to loyalty, and threatening them with punish- 
ment if they were disobedient. This epiatle, however, waa 
" thrown aside with cool indifierence,^ and they passed a 
vote declaratory of their determination " to continue undis- 
solved mitil they settle and secure the Protestant religion, 
the government, laws, and Uheriies of the kingdom^ This 
declaration raised the hopes of the ejected ministers, who 
were not conscious of having any tendency to " Popery," 
and who had " rights and liberties " sanctioned by law, 
which required the protection of their Legislators. But 
alas! the bright prospects, which had cheered them, be- 
came speedily overcast with a gloomy and portentous cloud. 
It soon became evident that theirs were not the " rights 
and liberties " which were to be protected. For numbers 
of the West Country mob came flocking into Edinburgh, 
and took their station about the place of meeting:, where 
they insulted the Episcopal Nobility and gentry, and 
especially the Bishops, who claimed a seat in the Con- 
vention. The lives of the members were endangered by 
their tumultuous and violent proceedings, and accordingly 
the most obnoxiow were obliged to retire from the meeting, 
and many of them. Lord Dundee among others, to leave 
the city, in order to escape the plots formed for their 
destruction. Having by this method of intimidation cleared 
the house of all " saspected" persons, and having obtained a 
body of standing troops under General Mackay, the Con- 
vention passed a vote of thanks to those very persons who 
had " rabbled "" the ministers, and complimented them as 
being " well affected to the Profeetant interest."" This was 
extremely disheartening to the ejected clergy, and greatly 
diminished their chance of redress. But the death-blow to 
their hopes was yet to be infiicted. On the 4th of April 
the Meeting of Estates passed a vote that King James had 
" forfaulted " his right to the Grown, and declared tiie 
throne vacant. On the 11th they brought in their Claim of 
Right, in which the " Article " controverted by Bishop Sage 
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in the Fundament^ Charter occurs, and prodaimed William 
and Mary, King and Queen of Scotland. As yet nothing 
was directly done either for or against the clergy, and the 
Hill-men were amusing themselves, as usual, in rabhiingthem 
from their livings ; but the minister of Ratho, near Edin- 
burgh, having bad a viiit from these rioters, his case, which 
was speoially referred, brought the subject of their sufferingti 
before the Convention. And now came the fatal thrust. 
On the 13tb it was resolved, that King James should he 
disowned — that all ministers of the gospel should pray by 
name for William and Mary, as the de jure sovereigns of 
the realm — and that the proclamation to this effect should 
he read by all ministers in Edinburgh after sermon next 
morning to their people, and by others on such days aa 
appointed, threatening them with deprivation of their bene- 
fices if they refused to comply, and promising protection to 
all " then in possession and exercise of their ministry" who 
shonld obey it. It was proposed aa an amendment by the 
Duke of Hamilton, the President, that those who had been 
forcibly extruded from their parishes should be included in 
this conditional protection of the Government ; but this 
motion was overruled, upon the ground that, if carried, it 
would " diaoUiga i/te Preshyteriam^ and might have very 
fatal (political) conseijuences.'" Accordingly, the " rabbled" 
ministers and their starving families were altogether omitted. 
The Convention of Estates, to which they had been taught 
to look for redress, turned a deaf ear to their cry, and 1^ 
dravring away the shelter of the law, gave fresh encourage- 
ment to the mob to persevere in their lawless course against 
them. While this was the case with themi matters were 
not mach better with their brethren, who still held their 
livings. The suddenness of the proclamation, and the 
importance of the duty required of them, took the Edin- 
burgh clergy quite by surprize, and threw them into a state 
of perplexing doubt. They did not receive the astounding 
command till late on the Saturday evening, and they were 
ordered next morning to dethrone a sovereign, and transfer 
their allegiance to, and invoke the Divine blessing upon. 
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another. Aa was to have been expected, many of them 
shraDk from thia difficult point of obedieDce, aad begged 
for time to consider. But those who did not comply with 
the edict were called before the Council on the following 
day, and forthwith deprived, although they offered many 
substantial pleas in justification of their conduct, in addition 
to that of the ehortnett of time afforded them for consideration 
— as for instance that the order to make public prayere for 
the new King and Queen did not come to them through their 
Ordinaries, whom alone, as conscientious ecclesiastics, they 
were bound to obey — that William and Klary had not 
accepted the Crown— and other equally good reasons.' All 
these arguments, however, were of no avail. By a hasty 
seventy, unparalleled in Scottish history, the clergy in all 
the surrounding neighbourhood, who refused to obey the 
proclamation of the 13th of April, were ejected from their 
benefices,^ and the rabble in the meanwhile were anticipating 
the sharpness of the law. This posture of affaire continued 
until the Convention was converted into a Parliament, which 
met under the authority of William and Mary, June 5, 
1689. Henceforth the " work"" went more rapidly on. On 
the 19th of July, the doom of the Church as an eitabliih- 
mmi was sealed, by the passing of an Act " abolishing 
Prelacie.'" The Parliament adjourned on the 2d of August ; 
and on the 22d of the same month an edict was set forth 
by the Privy Council, at the instigation of the Earl of Craw- 
ford, " allowing and inviting parishioners and other hearers 
to inform against ministers who had not read the proclama- 
tion of the Estates, and prayed for King William and Queen 
Mary.'^ 

Such a general invitation, proceeding from such an author- 
ity, had a very ready obedience given to it by an in- 
flamed populace ; and as few men are without their secret 

' SeeCnseof A£ajctedClergy,p.lO,U,ia,]3. 
* 'i'be ejecting Act of 1GS2, which Presbjteriiuis characterize as beinj; 
very cruel, allowed the incumbentB four mimih< to deliberate about whe- 
ther thej could compl; with the cosditions npon which their churchM 
might be retained. 
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3s, it afforded on ample opportunity for the gratifies^ 
tioD of private revenge. The result of it waa, that in the 
course of a short time almost all the parochial clergy in the 
Merae, Lothlans, Fife, Stirlingshire, Perthshire, besides 
some in Aberdeen, Moray, and Boss, were expelled.' But 
the moat iniquitoua of all the irregular proceedings which 
occurred at this time, was an inhibitory Act of the Privy 
Council, passed 2dth December, by which the civil courts 
were enjoined not to take up the cases of the rabbled clergy, 
who should appeal to them for the recovery of the arrears 
of their stipends, which had not been paid up before their 
expulsion. It must be remembered that they had actually 
done the amount of labour, for which they were justly en- 
titled to remuneration, and the law, if it hod been permitted 
to have free course, would undoubtedly have decided in 
their favour ; but the Act of Council precluded this, and shut 
their last remaining door of relief.^ Such were some of the 
mun features of the proceedings which took place at this 
time. They were full of irregularity and injustice ; and 
though the same results would most likely have followed had 
the Government of the day acted with greater fairness, and 
only imposed a necessary condition for its own security, this 
is no extenuation of the measures which icere adopted for 
overthrowing the then legal eatablishmcnt, while it serves to 
excuse the jealousy and suspicion with which Scottish Epis- 
copalians long regarded the new Government. It cannot he 
forgotten that the transference of alle^ance was in reality 
their stumbling-block, and that no concessions on the part 
of the Government could have satisfied their scruples on this 
point. It is now admitted by all candid persons that 
William waa anxious to have preserved the Episcopal esta- 

> See Case of the Afflicted Clergy, p. 18. 
■ How different wm the conduct of the Governnieat at the Restoration 
of Episcopacy in 16G2. TheParlianient, indeed, found that tho Covenant' 
ing preachers nho hxtd got into the livings during tbo grand Rebellion 
without preaentation from tho patron, had do right to them, and declared 
Ihem vacant. Still they enacted that this should not he " prejndicial to 
■ay of those minister in what they have poseessed, or is due to them since 
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bliahment, aad that at the Revolution the majority of the 
Nation, including by far the greater part of the Nobility and 
gentry, were either members of the Church, or favourably 
dispoBod towards it. As for the reasons which induced the 
Bishops to refuse to " follow the example of England" as 
they were atied to do, there will be much variety of opinion. 
But however persons at this day may differ on the subject, 
they must admit that the Non-jurors were not without strong 
arguments in favour of the stand which they made for King 
James and his heirs — that though the;/ may see their way 
clearly through the intricate question of Revolutionary 
changes — others, without much over-scrupulousness, might 
find it a very difficult path, and even he stopped from walking 
in it at all.^ This really occurred ; while the great bulk of 
the clergy of England — many of whom were men of un- 
doubted piety and learning — were rejoiced at the overthrow 
of the Stuart dynasty, and the accession of the Princo of 
Orange, and even went so far as regard the Revolution as a 
work with the approval of Heaven ; some few of the English 
Bishops and inferior clergy, and all the Bishops of Scotland, 
with a large proportion of their clergy, took an opposite view 
of the whole affair, grieved at the downfall of the Stuarts as 
the most untoward event which could have happened to the 
Nation — and regarded the disaffection and desertion of their 

> As as malance of the perplexitj in which men of thought were in- 
Tolved at this time, we maj mention the famous Dr South, who, when 
urged to dgn the invitation to the Prince of Orange, refused, alleging 
that javyen and lean itm tht only mian* il btcame Aiin to employ agaimi hit 
Sovtrru/n, And allhoogh he afterwards acknowledged the legality of the 
BQCcesmon when James had withdrawn, and took the oaths to the new 
King and Qaeeo, he jet refused the Mitre, on its being proposed to him to 
■Dccced one of the deprived Bishops. See " Literature of the Church of 
England," hj Rev. Richard Cattermore, B. D, London, 1844, vol. ii. 
p. 444. In reference to the above instance, Mr C. writes — " In common 
with all loyal and patriotic Englishmen, but especially the members of 
clerical profesnon. South was at this time torn Tjy profound anxiety at 
the prospect presented by the Kstabliiihed CUurch, and at the pasture of 
the national affiiirs in general." Wa adduce this remark to prove to 
persons who are disposed to view the conduct of the Bishops and Clergy 
of Scotland with severity, that theirs was a path beset with extreme 
difficulty, and that the greatest minds in England were puzzled how to 
act in that extraordinary emergency. 
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subjects as a National sin of the deepest dye. Whatever 
view, then, we repeat, may be taken in this day, oftheateps 
of the latter claaa — it is impossible for any candid mind to 
withhold the tribute of admiration to that integrity of prin- 
ciple, which made them submit to the loss of all things for 
conscience sake— to relinquish power, station, wealth, honours 
—all those things which men crave and labour for, and to 
face persecutions, misrepresentation, and poverty — those 
dreadful evils from which the human heart recoils,^ What 
might have been the present state of the Church in Scot- 
land, had her Bishops, at the Bevolution, adopted another 
line of conduct, is a matter of allowable speculation. Sup- 
ported by the authority of the Civil power, and possessed 
of the revenues to which she was justly entitled, it is reason- 
able to suppose that she would have retained her hold in 
the land, and thus many of those schisms which deform the 
face of Scotland, might have been prevented ; but when 
we consider the opinions of the statesmen of those days, 
it is to be feared that her retention of the seat of power 
wonid have involved the sacrifice of much that ia excellent 
in her system, and Catholic in her Standards. Whereas, 
by her separation from the State — although poor and 
despised, and bearing the Cross — she retained ber original 
freedom, and deprived of the " arm of flesh," was thrown 
altogether upon the care and protection of Him, who pro- 
mised to be with His church " unto the end of the worid." 
All that human efforts could do to extinguish her was done, 
but done in vain': Though persecuted, she was not forsaken 
— though cast down, she conld not be destroyed. In the 

• It will scarcely be believed that in violation of every principle of th»t 
" charity " which " hopeth all thin)^," and in the utier disregard of the 
rale of our Divine Master, " by their fruits ye shall know them," a writer 
of great note and in much admiration with Pmbj/teriaat, has not scrapled 
to call the bishops and clergy of that day " time serrers, conrt flatterers, 
aud ready, for any thing I can discover in their writings, to &11 in with 
Popery itself, to please the King, and kttpthtirplaea/" Wodrow, vol. iv. 
p. 463. Either what a mist of prejudice and ignorance must have olMcnred, 
or what a degree of nutlice most have poisoned the mind of him, who, in 
spite of facta, conld thus write of those venerable sufferers I 
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exercise of that spiritual authority which the rulers of the 
earth neither gave, nor had power to take away, her Bishops 
continued to govern the Apostolic Communion over which 
they were the dt-nndy appointed overseere ; and her inferior 
clergy to teach and administer the ordinancee of religion to 
those who steadfastly continued within her pale. As was to 
have been expected from persons of their principles, the 
Archbishops and Bishops, who were ejected at this time, went 
into quiet retirement, and meekly submitted to their reverse 
of woridly fortune, and to what they considered, the melan- 
choly change which had occurred in the civil politics of the 
Nation.! And here it may be remarked, that the conduct of 
the triumphant party in the Crovemment towards them, was 
by no means conciliatory or merciful, and shews more forcibly 
than any arguments, the weakness of the foundations upon 
wfaich it was established, which required to be propped up 
by arbitrary enactments, and illiberal conduct. It is not 
attempted to be denied that the tien ruling powers were 
right in using every precaution for their own security ; but 
had they exercised more lenity towards their fallen enemies, 
the end which they desired, would have been more easily 
gained. In their parsimonioua treatment of the ejected 
Prelates, they contrast badly evi^ with the zealots of the 
Reformation, who were not particularly remarkable for feel- 
ing and generosity. They, while sacrilegiously parcelling out 
the property of the Church among their greedy adherents, 
nevertheless considered that it would be disgraceful to leave 
the " Popish Prelates," as they called them, penniless and 
destitnte, and consequently allowed them to " hold and 
possess two-thirds of their benefices, on their own calculation, 
to their dying day." \Vheroas the Government of William 
and Mary swept all the revenues of the Bishops' rents into the 
Boyal Exchoquer,^ and except in one or two coses, as in that 

' For short notices of the ejected Bishops, after the Revolution, see 
Lawson's Hiator^ of the Episcopal Charch from the Revolution to the 
Presmt Time, page 30-36. 

^ ItiaDotgenenUjundentoodthatScotlandiinapecnniAtjpoiiitofTiew, 
is not relieved bj the abolitioD of Episcopoc;. It itill oontinuea to p»j 
ft pittance to the Chnrcb, uid At tuppert oj At Apoitolic vrdir. The revenue* 
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of Arohbiahop PattersoD, whose influence through his family 
connexions was powerful, and of Bishop Rose of Edinburgh, 
whose personal friends and popularity with all classes, were 
many and great, they heartlessly permitted the disestablished 
members of the Episcopal College to struggle with poverty, 
and to depend upon the voluntary liberality of their friends.^ 
It is time now to turn from the Ohurch in general, to her 
illustrious son, the subject of this Sketch. When the per^ 
seoutions of the Babblers, and the unexpected occurrences 
in the State, rendered it imprudent and useless for him to 
remain in Glasgow, he came to Edinburgh, the seat of 
Government, in order at least to obtain protection for his 



in every See are now as regularly levied as if it was Stled by a 
of the Apostles 1 The Oown swallows up all the Bishops' rents, except 
those of the Dioceses of Argyll and of The Isles. The emoluments of fAne 
Bishoprics, by a gift from Queen Anne, dated July 14, 1 705, were granted 
during pleasure to the Moderator aod Provincial Synod of Argyll in the 
Presbyterian Establishment, in trust, to be by them applied for in- 
■tituting soboola, repiuring churches, educating and traiDlng iniiusters, 
Ac. Ac. They are r^ularly collected by a person appointed by the 
Synod, and appropriated to the purposes for which they were granted. 
We understand that the small sum, which is iTrtffuJarly doled out lo 
the present Bishops in Scotland, is paid from the Scottish Kxcbequer 
from the rents of the property which belonged to their ecclesiastical pre- 
decessors i and in various tnjfwnA'oJ quarters it has lately been mooted, 
whether, if a proper application were made to the Throne, this trifling 
grant might not be more regularly paid, and even increased in amoont. 
When it is remembered what large sums the Roman Catholics and Prttly- 
ttriant in Ireland annually receive Irom the Stale, it is scarcely credible 
that a well-supported petition from the Scottish Episcopal Church, la a 
hody, for a participation in the liberal bounty of the Government, would 
be rejected. At all events, it is worth while to make the request, and we 
should hope that the matter only requires cunsideration, to induce the 
wealthy and aristocratic members of the Episcopal Church in Scotland 
to bestir themselves in it. 

' In England, where the vacant Sees were immediately fiUed by other 
duly consccruted occupants, it was scarcely to have been expected that the 
Government could have provided for the Non-juron ; but in Bcotland, 
where the Bishops had no sncceraors, it is impossible to offer any cxcrase 
for their illiberality towards those conscientious and venerable men ; and 
we are almost warraoted in char^g them with a spirit of revenge, the 
wont feature which a governing power could asmme or manifest, mpe- 
ctally towards quiet and ci 
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person. Though in England the Revolution was expected, 
and a regalarly organized plan had heea devised prepara- 
tory to its breaking out, and though Bome of the Scottish 
Presbyteriaua, who were in Holland, had been plotting 
against James, and holding a secret correspondence with the 
leaders of their party at home, it is well known that the 
Bishops and clei^ — indeed the majority of the Scottish 
nation — were quite unprepared foe the important event, and 
when the news of the invasion of the Prince of Orange was 
communicated, they were in a manner stunned by the 
intelhgence. Even after matters had passed the crisis — 
when James had retired into France, and his daughter 
and her husband had been proclaimed in his stead, the 
partizons of the unfortunate monarch never for an instant 
doubted that the cloud which had gathered over the for- 
tunes of his House would speedily pass away, and that in a 
short time he would be reseated on his throne. Buoying 
themselves up with this delusive hope, they set about forming 
schemes for hastening what they considered so desirable an 
event. It was not until after the battle of KilHecriinkie, 
and when the master-spirit who guided their deliberations, 
and cemented their strifes, hud fallen on that fatal field of 
victory, that the more judicious of the Jacobites began to 
fear that the sun of the House of Stuart had set for ever. 
Even after the death of Dundee we find that the devoted 
friends of James were plotting for his return, and, while an 
heir in the direct line existed, some of them did not despair 
of seeing him reinstated in his paternal rights.^ 

' Ab ioBtances of this, we need not call the reader's attention to the 
Enterprizesof 1715ftnd" the '46," in which the representatives of many of 
thebextand wealthiest familiee in ScotlaDdlost (heir lives and fortunes. To 
BhoiT the tenacity, almost amountiug to a weakness, with which the ultra- 
Jacobiten adhered to their favourite hope, in despite of circumstances, 
a venerable living Bishop, the Inst of hia generation, relates a traditional 
anecdote of the father of Mr Lindsay (tlie clergyman to whom Bosnell 
mentions that Johason paid respect, when he observed him habited in bis 
cassock). Episcopal minister of St Andrews in the last century. The old 
ftentteman to his dying day expected the happy hour to arrive when 
" the Prinre" ^ould ascend his father's throne, and actnally ^ve him' . 
C 
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This hope of the return of James, and the re-establishment 
of the Church, serves to account for an act of Mr Sage, when 
he was obliged to quit Glasgow, which might otherwiso seem 
questionable — his carrying off with him the Diocesan Re- 
cords, containing an account of tho ecclesiastical affairs of 
that Diocese from the year 1581 to 1C82. Being Diocesan 
Olerk, and regarding the local disturbances, then occurring 
aa mere temporary outbreaks which would soon subside, 
he naturally adopted what he considered the best means 
of providing for the safety of the important documents which 
had been entrusted to his care, by keeping them in his 
own possession, and privately conveying them to the place 
where he was to reside. The satae reason induced him to 
retain them even after the Revolution, and at his death to 
bequeath them to his friend Bishop Rose, doubtless in trust 
to be brought to light and restored when Episcopacy 
should be again established ! Whether the venerable Bishop 
had not such sanguine expectations of this event as his 
zealous and learned Presbyter, or whether his directions 
conoeming the Records were not attended to by his friends 
after his death, does not appear. The documents them- 
selves, however, were sold with the rest of that Prelate's 
Library to a Mr M'lntosh, Episcopal clergyman at Doune, 
and were not regained by the Presbytery until after the 
elapse of a whole century. Having been restored, they were 
deposited in the Session- House of the Laigh or Tron Kirk of 
Glasgow, but when that edifice was consumed by fire in 
1793, " they were all injured, and some of them entirely 
lost."! 



self great uneauneiB about mattera of Court etiquette, fearing lest,duriiig 
tbe long interval which had elapsed, his mannerB might have become 
mst;, and heehonjd not cut a good figure when presented toliisBover«gD 
after the " Batoratum," 

' The following extracts from the Records of the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
with which tlie Editor htu been furnished by hie friend the Bev. J. W. Per- 
goflon. Minister of 8t Peter's, Edinburgh, and Synod Clerk of the Diocese 
of Edinburgh, may be interesting, as containing an account of the recovery 
of the Records which Mr Sage secreted after the Revolution, and a list of 
the contents of the several volumes ;— " Al Olaigmc, 7rt Dcamber 17S1. — 
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When Mr Sage took np hie residence id Edinburgh, 
neither his incUnstioD Dor his zeal would permit him to lead 

Sederant, Mr Pollock, Moderator, Dr Tajlor, Dr Porteons, Mr Balfonr, Ac. 
Tt having- been represented to the Freebftery that a considerable number of 
Tolumes of the Record of the Presbytery of Glasgow, irom the year 1580 
for more than a hundred yean, are in the handa of Henry Stirling, Esq. 
at Keir Park, or some other person, the Presbytery resolve to do every- 
thing competent to them to recover said Record ; and in order thereto, 
appoint the Moderator, Dr Porteons, Dr Taylor, and Mr Balfour, or any 
two of them, as a Committee to corresiKind in name of the Presbytery 
with Mr Stirling, and the s^d Committee, or any two of them, to take 
whatever steps may be necessary for efTectnating of the siud Record. 
Dr Porteous is appointed Convener of the Committee, with pow«' to 
them of a^onmment from time to time, as they may think proper ; and 
the Presbytery i^point the s^d Committee to report at next meeting. 

" Al Glaagoa, 4lh JaimoTy 1792.~Scdcmnt~Mr Pollock, Moderator, 
Dr Gillies, I>r Taylor, Dr Porteous, Mr Buras, Dr Lockhart, Mr Uaifour, 
&c. — The Rev, Dr Porteous, Convener of the Committee appointed at last 
meeting for recovering the old Record, gave in the Report, whereof the 
tenor follows ;— ' Glaigoic, 3d January 1792.— Present, Drs Taylor and 
Porteous, the Committee appointed to attempt the recovery of the 
Register of this Presbytery, agree to report as follows ; — That they have 
corresponded with Mr Henry Stirling at Keir Park, acting for Mr M'ln tosh, 
Ejascopal clergyman at Douoe, who having purchased the whole of Bishop 
Rose's Lihmry, was put in possession of the volumes after mentioned, for 
restoring which 3Ir Stirhng thought Mr St'Intosh entitled to arecompence 
often guineas. The Committee, considering that the said Record is a 
matter of public importance, agreed to state the facts relating to it in a 
letter (o the Lord Provost, which has been followed by an Act of the City 
Council, ordaining the ten guineas to be pmd out of their fiinds. In con- 
sequence of this, the Committee have been put in possession of nine 
folio volumes of the following description, which will be delivered to the 
Presbytery with this Report. Vol. I. — This volume is not bound, but 
roughly put together under an old parchment cover. It begins with a 
record of ecclesiastical transactions from June IS81 till June 15S2. 
These transactions refer to the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, and Dun- 
barton, and seem to have been conducted at Glasgow by a kind of 
Synodicat meeting, which was held very frequently sometiraea once in 
each week, and was called " The Kirk." The remainder of this volume, 
which is by mnch the greater part of it, contains the Register of the 
SesBion of Glasgow, from 28th Novemlior 1683 to Octoher 1392. Vol. II. 
contains the Records of the Exercise at Glasgow, which was the first 
name given to classical meeting afterwards named Presbyteries. It 
contains also the Acts of the Kirk, or of Synods, and of General Assem- 
blies relating to these three counties above mentioned. It be^ns on the 
I9tb day of November 123.1, and ends 4th October I1S92, about tbe 
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a life of ease and inactivity. DnveD hy violence from the 
proper sphere of his labours, he eagerly embraced every 
opportunity which presented itself of applying the culture of 
true reli^on to the souls of his countrymen, and of support- 
ing the cause of the Church. While any of the parochial 
incumbents in the Scottish metropolis retained possession of 
their churches, hewafi in the habit of assisting them in the per- 
formance of Divine Service, and of occasionally relieving them 
from the burden of a sermon ; and afterwards, when the" in- 
quisitorial tribunal" of the Kirk, acting upon the authority 
delegated to them by the Parliament of 1690, had " purged 
out all insufficient, negligent, ecq/ndalous, and erroneom minit- 
terg^ i. 0, had, by a system of continual vexation and insult, 
deprived all the Episcopal clergy in the city, both compliers 
and noncompiiers,^ of their livings, Mr Sage was appointed 

lime the Presbj-teriun Church Governinent was establiflhed by Act of 
ParliaiD^it. Vols. III. IT. aad V. coDt4un the Rc^wter of the PreBbj* 
iety of Glasgow from 24tb Oct4)ber 1S92 to 10th January 1627. Afler 
this period the Record ta wanted for twenty years, but the Committee 
are not without hopes that it may yet be recovered. Vol. VI. contra 
the Register of the Presbytery of Glasf^w, from 2d April 1647 to 11th 
October 1650. Vol. VII. containe a Record of transactions during a 
part of the Rame period whicii is included in Vol. VIII. ; but how flir 
they are the same, or wherein they differ (has not been discovered^ 
Cldand), (he Committee have not had sufficient opportunities to dis- 
cover. Vol. VIII. contains the Register of the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
from Ilth December 16G0 to 16th August 1654, after which there is a de- 
ficiency for about nine years. Vol. IX. contains the Register of the 
Presbytery of Glasgow under Episcopacy, from 3d June 1663 to 20th 
September 1682. (Thii volume (IX,) containing the Record of the 
Church during the days of Oumet, Leighton, and Ross, was said, in 1793, 
after having been injured by fire, to be " generally legible by a person 
careful and accustomed to the style." — -J. W, F.) The Committee have 
only to add, that the Presbytery are much indebted to Sir Henry Stirling, 
lie was the first who brought these volumes to the knowledge of the 
Presbytery after having been amissiog for a hundred years, and as fer a« 
was consistent with bis duty to the clergyman in posaeasion, has behaved 
with great attention to the public interest, and great regard to this 
Presbytery. (Signed) ' Wiu-iam Pobtboub, Sfodr. of Comnitlee.' " 

' It was usnal for the leaders of the Presbyterians of that day to apply 
the above-mentioned epithets to the Episcopal clergy,and that the reader 
may form some idea of the grounds for these serious charges— some idea 
of what constituted "insufficiency," "negligence," &c. &c, in the opinions 
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to the pastoral care of one of tlie principal " meeting- 
houaes" in Edinburgh. The members of the Church, when 
they saw the clorgy expelled from their parish churches, 
very properly fitted up places of worship or chapels in 
different parts of the city, in which they might enjoy 
the benefit of authorised preaching, and have the Sacra- 
ments "rightly and duly administered.'^ An inscription 
over the door of St Paul's chapel, in an alley off the 
High Street called Carrubber^s Close, intimates that it 
was erected in 1G89; and there is a tradition that the 
Bishop of Edinburgh, when he was driven from his cathedral 
of St Giles, used to minister in this less imposing edifice. 
A recent historian, however, informs ua that this traditioo 
is groundless, as " Bishop Bose did not stiitedly officiate to 
any particular congregation as pastor after the Revolution." 
Now, aa there could not have been many of these " meoting- 
houses" erected at this time— probably that in Cornibber's 

of those iTorthies, we subjoin a few of the "libeW that were rused 
againat various clergymeD. Tbe minister of Saline was accosed and 
deposed for recommeDding sach a "saperstitioua and erroneous book" as 
Uie Whole Duly i^ Mm, to his people. The minister of Abbotshall was 
libelled for opposing the Westminster Confession, and using the one 
authorised bj the Diocesan Sjnod of Ediabnrgh, afterwards enlarged 
bj the learned and eminently pioua Bishop Bcougall of Aberdeen. Others 
were Ubelled for using the Lord's Pra;er and Doxolog? after the Psalms. 
The iDcnnil>ent of X^dykirk was deposed for " having said that the Cove- 
nant was no better than a band of rebellion." Another was charged with 
b^ng guilty of the scandal of " whistling." But the general object of 
attack, which occupied a prominent pogitioo in every indictment, was 
that the elei^- had entered on their livings by presentation from a patron, 
and collation and institution from a Bishop, which, they boldly affirmed, 
was "contrary to the Word of God, to the constitution of this Kirk, to 
the Acts of Assemblies, anA to the land's solemn engagements." Such 
were the crima which in the eyes of the triumphant Presbyterians con- 
stituted "insufficiency," " erroneousness," "scandal," &c. &c.; and upon 
these frivoloDs and vexatious pretences, the nnfortonate men, who were 
willing to comply with the terms of the Parliament, were deposed, and 
taroed out of their livings. So anxions were the "Inquisition" to de- 
prive the clergy, that they would not wait nnli) their places could be 
supplied, declaring that " it tuca bettrr l/uit the IhapU of Hit Lord did lit (omc 
titM Hnttttn amd tmrtpairtd, Otan be reared up bt/ OibioniUt and Samarilani,'' 
i. e. Episcopal ministers ! 
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Gloee and another in Skinner's Olose were the only oaea — 
it is more than a conjecture that the " meeting-house, 
thronged with people of the beat quality and sense,'' to 
which, Bishop GKllan saye, Mr Sage was invited, was one 
of the churches in the above-mentioned localities, either 
the present St PauPe, or that in which the late Bishop 
Abemethy Dnimmond officiated. In the absence of positive 
proof, we can only hazard it as an interesting probability, 
that one or other of these places was the scene of Mr Sage's 
labours at that time. It is certain, however, that he, whose 
writings are so deservedly esteemed, was not less admired as 
a preacher, and from his eloquent discourses the members of 
the Church, who attended his ministrations, derived much 
edification and comfort. They have been thus characterized 
by ono who was capable of forming a correct judgment con- 
cerning this zealous miniater of the gospel, and the character 
given him shows that he was in the true sense of the term 
an useful preacher. 

" Extensive seuse stili iuto small compass drew. 
Said what was just, aud always something new." 

But this excellent pastor was not long permitted to pursue 
the even tenor of his way, in fulfilling his pastoral duties to 
the honour of God and the benefit of his fellow-Christians. 
The relentless jealousy of the Presbyterians, not content 
with driving the ministers from the parish churches, pursued 
them even into the privacy of the "meeting- houses;" and with 
that selfish intolerance which was the main feature of all 
their proceedings, they resolved that the faithful people, 
who adhered to the Church, should be deprived of the valued 
privilege of hearing the Word and receiving the Sacraments 
from those persons, whom they had been taught to regard 
as the authorized priests of God. Accordingly, Mr Sage 
and others of his brethren were dragged before the Privy- 
Couucil, and ordered to take the Oath of Allegiance and 
Assurance ; aud when they candidly avowed that their con- 
scientious scruples would not permit them to comply with 
the mandate, they were not only " forbidden to exercise any 
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part of their ministerial function within the city, but also 
banished thence by an Act of the Council.'^ It must be 
remembered, that those respectable men had already suffered 
the " loss of all things^ without complaint, and, passively 
obeying the rigorous laws of the Convention, had retired 
into private life that they might possess " a conscience void 
of offence ^ but even here they were not allowed to remain 
in peace. This is mentioned merely to show that Presby- 
terianism has not always been that friend of " civil and 
religious liberty," and " freedom of conscience," which its 
warm supporters and advocates in later times would persuade 
us to believe.' 

After the banishment of our author and his clerical 
brethren from Edinburgh, he withdrew into the retire- 
ment of the small country town of Kinross, on the bonks 
of Lochleven. His main inducement in selecting this pl&ce 
of residence arose from the fact that in Kinross and its 
neighbourhood, two of bis most intimate friends resided — 
Mr Christie and Sir William Bruce, both of whom he knew 
would be happy to receive him, in the dark day of his dis- 
tress, under their hospitable roofs. The former gentleman 
had been the parochial incumbent of Kinross before the 
ItevolutioD, and though deprived of his benefice for not com- 
plying with the terms of the famous Proclamation by the 
Convention on the 13th of April 1689, he still continued to 
reside within the parish, which had been the scene of his 



' It is an historical fact that William and his Government would have 
e.tercised mnch more clemency to the Jacobites, bad thej' not heen urged 
on to severity hy thoee vho hated Episcopacy ; and it is admitted by all 
candid persons, that most of those who suffered at the HevoluUon, 
suffered for their love and attachment to the Church. In voriotis contem- 
pomij paraplilets, we find numerous prooft that the persecution at this 
time was the effect of religious party spirit, which was far less merciful 
than the poHUcal hoatilities of the State rulers. Indeed, the sufferers tre- 
qnently appealed to the Government for protection ; the want of which we 
may reasonably conclude was in a f^eat measure the canse of their long- 
ing for the restoration of the enled Family, which, with all its faults, was 
not illiberal in matters of religion, or dinnclined to tolerate those who 
differed from it in opinion. 
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labours, aod to which he v/as doubtless bound by many inter- 
esting ties. Concerning this excellent individual we unfortu- 
nately know but little. That little, however, provesthat he wa« 
a person of coneiderable attainments in learning and piety. 
Had he not been possessed of these qualities, it is by no 
means probable that Sago would have chosen him for a 
friend — the friend with whom he particularly delighted to 
dwell — that he would have been selected by the Bishops 
of the Church ae one worthy of being advanced to the 
high office of the Episcopate, in a critical emergency. For 
we find that he was consecrated, April 28, 1709, and, by 
an odd coincidence, his friend Sage was one of the three 
Prelates, by whom he was iuvested with the " Office of a 
Bishop in the Church of God." He died in 1718. The 
other of Mr Sage's friends, Sir William Bruce, is better 
known. Bom during the troubled reign of Charles I., he 
was witness to all the irregular proceedings which occurred 
in Scotland, but too youngto take an active part in the civil 
and reli^ous excitement wliich prevailed. No one was more 
instrumental than Sir William in bringing about the Besto- 
ration. It is said that on one occasion, when he had an in- 
terview with Monk afler the death of Cromwell, he repre- 
sented the present distractions of the country, and the 
glory that would accrue to the restorer of the lawful heir to 
the throne, and of the ecclesiastical establishment of Eng- 
land which is interwoven with the monarchy, in such lively 
colours, and with so much genuine patriotic feeling, that he 
melted the heart of the stem leader of the Puritans, who 
opened his mind to the young and loyal Scot, and expressed 
his intention, when the opportunity offered itself, of serving 
theKing. The bright hope, held out from such a quarter, was 
soon communicated to his Boyal Master, who in the course 
of a short time was restored to his rights ; and, after the 
Bestoration, Charles IT. was not unmindful of the person 
who had done him such signal service in the day of adver- 
sity. He conferred upon him the dignity of a Baronet, and 
appointed him to lucrative and honourable offices. Bound 
therefore by gratitude an well as duty to the Stuart 
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Dynasty, He did not approve of the change of Government !n 
1688, and was always regarded with suspicion by the new 
rulers for his well known attachment to the exiled Family, 
while the PrGsbyterians disliked him for his avowed con- 
tempt for their religious eystem, and his devoted love to the 
Church and her suffering clergy.' 

Such were the two persons with whom we are informed 
that our author went to reside, after his banishment from 
Edinburgh. Knowing the principles and opinions of the three 
friends, we can easily imagine the subjects which were fre- 
quently discussed and mournfully dwelt upon in the splendid 
apartments of Kinross House, and perhaps made the subject 
of fervent and united prayer in the more unpretending study 
of the deposed pastor. His biographer says of l\Ir Sage at 
this time — " In the society of those his intimate and dear 
friends he comforted himself under his bad circumstances 
and cross accidents of life, whiuh did not near so much 
afflict him as did the public calamities of the Church and 
country," He saw the monarchy overthrown, and the voice 
of the people preferred to the voice of God — (of course we 
are to be understood as representing things as they must have 
appeared to the eyes of a person of Sage's principles and 

* Asa reward for his seirices, Charles II. in 1660, appointed Sir William 
Bmcc to be Clerk to the Btlla — an office in the Court of Session, the emolu- 
ment of which in those ^je wasmuch greater tliau it is at present. Being 
Ml excellent architect, he was also made Master of the King's Worka, and 
finished the Palace of llolyrood as it now stands. In 1668, he was created 
Sir 'William Bruce of Balcaakie in Fife. TTaving- afterwards acquired 
from the Karl of Morton the lands and barony of Kinross, he was ever 
known by that title, and was made heritable Sheriff of the county. Near 
Kiiinwe be built a splendid readence, and expended a considerable sum 
in beaotifying and improving his grounds, lie married Mary, daughter 
of Sir James Ilalkett of Pitlirmn, Baronet, by whom ho had several 
children, and died in 1710 at a great age. See tiibbald's History of the 
Sheriffdoms of Fife and Kinross, Edin. ITIO, foi. Douglas' Borooage, 
vol. i. As an instance of Sir William's principles, it is said that he was 
cjipelted from the Parliament which met at EiUnbnrgb in 1 702, formiUD' 
taiiiing, in reply to a motion for an Act to secure the Presbyterian Church 
Government, that Predrytfg inu incotuiitmt m'M MonarcAy I This, perhaps, 
is an extreme view to us, but a greater man than Sir William— King 
Junes Vl.— expressed himself in almost the same terms- 
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pT-eju(Iices, rather than aa they actually were), — he beheld 
the civil foundations of a great kingdom rashly ahaken, 
without being able to see those mighty props supplied, 
which are now owned by the wisest to be the bulwarks of 
our glorious constitution — He witnessed the rise and pro- 
gress, and had to endure the violence, of a political storm, 
which seemed to rage with devastating power, but was not 
permitted to view its happy termination. If it destroyed 
in its course, the wisdom of subsequent legislators has 
improved the opportunity afforded them by its ravages, by 
rearing a system, in which the elements of social order ore 
more equally regulated, and from which we derive blessings 
of incalculable magnitude — He saw a society, wbioh he con- 
scientiously believed to have been founded by Divine authority, 
for communicating to the people of Scotland privileges of 
momentous interest — which he believed to be the guardian of 
the Sacred Scriptures — the only legitimate dispenser of the 
Sacraments and other means of grace — He sawthat society,a 
branch of Ghrisfs Holy Catholic Ghnrch, trampled under foot, 
persecuted, and despised by the rulers of the land— He saw its 
governors, the lineal successors of those to whom " the keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven" had been committed by their 
Divine Master, and with whom He had promised to be 
" unto tho end of the world" — he saw them and their 
clergy, the duly commissioned ambassadors of Christ, in- 
sulted, and their authority and teaching nationally dis- 
owned — He beheld a pohty, of recent date, and associated 
in his mind with shameful acts, erected upon the ruins of 
the Church, whose origin ho had been accustomed to trace 
to a heavenly source. He saw a nation involved in the 
heinous guilt of rejecting those whom Christ had sent, and 
deliberately dissevering itself from His body mystical aa 
earth. The considerations which these sad calamities sug- 
gested, wcro sufficiently sorrowful to have weighed down a 
mind imbued with less of the spirit of genuine Christian 
charity than Mr Sage possessed ; and wo do not wonder 
that they prompted him to seek the society of friends who 
would sympathise with him, and share the burden of a real 
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Ghurohman'a grief, as he witnessed such distressing occur- 
rences, and lived in such gloomy times. It must not be 
supposed, however, that he abandoned himself to vain re- 
pinings, as he gazed upon the melancholy prospect. That 
faith and that hope, which are such bright ornaments of 
the Christian character, shone conspicuously in him at this 
time, andyielded him consolation, such as no human means — 
not even the " precious balm" of friendship — could impart. 
We are told that " he possessed his soul in patience, and 
adored the Divine Providence with perfect submission to the 
will of God, being fully persuaded that the great Grover- 
nor of the world is just in all his ways, and orders all things 
60 as they shall tend to the good of those who love Him," 
%Vhile officiating in the " meeting-house" at Edinburgh, 
he had commenced the polemical warfare which ended only 
with his life, and had sent forth some of those controversial 
works which are such lasting monuments of his learning, abili- 
ties, and zeal. It seems to have been a principle with this 
eminent defender of Episcopacy to suffer no assailant, in the 
least worthy of an opponent, to remain long unmatched in the 
arena of controversy, and to permit no public circumstance to 
pass by in silence, if, by interfering, there was the slightest 
chance of either vindicating or advancing " the suffering 
Church." Thus, wherever he was, hiswatchful eye was intently 
fixed upon the movements of the enemy, and closely following 
them through all their tortuous paths ; while his ready pen, 
directed by learning and zeal, was exerted in providing a 
counteracting remedy against their erroneous statements 
and hostile designs. Although, therefore, he bad previously 
written one or two able pamphlets, which seemed to be 
called for by passing eventB,^ his leisure and retirement at 
Kinross afforded him an opportunity of executing a larger 

' A^ for instance, " An Account of the Egtablishment of Presbyterian 
Govenmient by the rarliament of Scotland, anno 1690, &c. to which is 
added, A Summary of the Visitation of the Uoirenrities, in a Fifth Letter 
from a Crentleman in Edinburgh to his Friend in London i" and " The 
Second and Third of the Letters" bo frequently referred to in the Funda- 
m^ital Charter- 
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and iDore important work. Accordingly, at this time he 
devoted himself to writing the learned treatise which forms 
the BubjeDt of the present volume, and when it was finished 
he sent it to London to be published ; for, as he aays himself 
in another place, " it were easier to pluck a star from the 
firmament than to get any thing published in Scotland 
agaJnst the tyranny of Presbytery, or in vindication of 
Episcopaoy." The utmost care was used to conceal the 
name of the author of these offensiw Works, and it was 
hoped that the distance of the place of publication would have 
asstated to screen him from the notice of his enemies. In this 
however, his friends wore disappointed, and upon an early 
ocoafiion he had a tolerably strong proof given him, that he 
was a " marked man,^ and had stirred up the wrath of the 
Presbyterians against himself. 

Being actuated by a great desire to see some dear friends 
in Edinburgh, and having some private business to trans- 
act there, he ventured to revisit the metropolis ; but he had 
no sooner appeared upon the street than a Pnvy Councillor,^ 
" whose greatest pleasure was to persecute the Episcopal 
clergy," lodged intimation gainst him, and being appre- 
hended, he viblS held to bail to quit the town forthwith, 
although the authorities connived at many of those who had 
been previously banished with him, remaining in it. Expelled 
again from Bdinburgh by this severe order, he returned to 
Kinross, and still fiirther employed his learned and eloquent 
pen in defence of the Church, and in confirmation of her 
principles. At this time he reared that invincible bulwark 
of Diocesan Episcopacy, entitled the " Cyprianic Age," the 
appearance of which sharpened the resentment of the Pres- 
byterians, and made them doubly anxious to secure and 
silence so strenuous and powerful on opponent. Unfor- 
tunately, an opportunity soon offered for that purpose, which 
had almost been successful. Sir William Bruce had been 
apprehended, upon a suspicion of corresponding mth the 

' Perhaps Monro of FouUb, whose animositjr towards the clergj »m 
fierce and nnreleuting. See " the Secoud of the Four Letters," ]i. 26, for 
an instauce of his violence. 
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Boyal Family in France, and was kept as a State prisoner 
in Edinburgh Castle. For some private reasons, Sa^, when 
the time of his bail was out, rashly hazarded a visit to the 
capital, and bis enemies being made aware of it, rejoiced at 
the prospect of getting him into their bands, intending to 
give him his option either of a common prison, or banieb- 
ment from his native land. His known intimacy with the 
obnoxious Sir William was the pretext, which they put 
forward against him ; and the Privy Councillor, already 
mentioned, was the instrument, by whose authority they 
hoped to accomplish their ends. This " honourable" per- 
sonage commanded the Captain of the Town Guard to 
take a party of soldiers, and to n:ake diligent search for 
the Reverend Divine in the houses of his friends. After 
one or two hair-breadth escapes, Mr Sage managed to 
elude their vigilance, and hid himself among the Qrampian 
Hills, whore " under the feigned name of Mr Jackson, and 
the plea of requiring bracing air and goafs milk for hia 
health,^ be lurked many months, until his constant and 
faithful friend Sir William was set at liberty, and the wrath 
of his enemies was cooled by time. 

Soon after this period, he was requested by Anne Countess 
of Callendar, and grand-daughter of the famous Marquis of 
Montrose, to become her domestic chaplain, and preceptor to 
her son, the young Earl.l The circumstances of our author 
at this time were such as to cause him gladly to avail himself 
of so eligible a situation, by which, while be was serving his 
Maker and benefitting his fellow-creatures, he would bo pre- 
vented from being any longer a burden to his valued friends. 
Bishop Gillan incidentally mentions a custom of his during 
his residence at Callendar House, which shews how strictly 
he observed the ndes of the Church, and speaks volumes 
for the principles of the excellent family to which he was 
then attached — viz., that " he had daily reading of prayers 

* James funrtli Earl of Callendar was served heir to bis father in 1693, 
and sacceeded his ancle as fifth Earl of linlilLgow in 1695. He joined 
the Earl of Mar in 1710, and forfeited bin estates. His daughter muried 
Iior<l Kilmarnock, who was beheaded with Lord Balmerino on Tower Hill. 
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and preacbing on holydays." But neither the regular per- 
fonnsDoe of the duties of his sacred office, nor the laborioua 
task of inBtnictiog hia pupil, which, we might think, would 
have been occupation enough for one, whose health was by 
no means robust, could hinder him from active exertion, 
when the welfare of the Church demanded the exorcise of 
hia learning and talents. At this time, therefore, we find 
him agun appearing in the lists of controversy, and sending 
forth the " Vindication" of the " Cyprianic Age," which had 
been answered by Gilbert ilule, whose principal fame arises 
from his having been the frequent, but vanquished opponent 
of the learned subject of this memoir.' 

When the Earl of Linlithgow had finished his studies, 
Mr Sage accepted the invitation of Sir John Stewart, Bart., 
of Grandtully in Perthshire, to enter his family as ohaplain, 
and in this gentleman's house he continued performing the 
pastoral duties until that event occurred, which, independ- 
ently of his learning and abilities, entitles him to the vener- 
ation of Churchmen. But before narrating the consecration 
of Bishop Sage, we must take a hasty glance at the circum- 
stances of the Church, and the diminished members of the 
Episcopal college. 

We have already alluded to the hardships, to which the 
Episcopal clergy were subjected, even after they had been 

I Gilbert Rule eucceeded Dr Alexaoder Alonro, as Principat of the 
Umvermty of Edinburgb, after the Kevolulion. lie had been a zealous 
son of the Covenant in its day of triumph, but during; the tyranny of 
Ctoinwell, which clipped the wings of tbe Covenanting par(v, he veered 
towarda Independency, and was made siib- Principal of King's College, 
Aberdeen, by G«ner^ Klonk. After the IteHtomtion, he became minister 
of Almrick in Xorthuniberland, but was ejected by the " BarlluAomeiB" 
Act of 16G2, and having reimircd t« Scotland, was cniifined in the Dass 
prison for transgressing tlio commands of the Privy Coimcil. He was 
released npon giving bond that he would quit the country within eight 
days ; and after his relenne he went to Holland, studied medicine, and 
took his degrees. He practised afterwords at Uerwick, but getting into 
trouble there, he accepted a miixiahrial call to Dublin, where he reniained 
as a preacher until afler the Hcvolution, at whicli crisis he returned to 
his native country, and on account of bis frequent controversies, obtained 
the BObriqnet of the " Vindicator of tiie Kirk." 
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ejected from their livings. But the most severe blow was 
inilicted oa them in 1695. Ad Act of Parliament was then 
p&flsed " prohibiting and discharging any Episcopal minister 
from baptizing any children, or solemnizing marriage betwixt 
any parties in all time coming, under pain of iniprisonmcnt^ 
and perpetual exJle ! Like the Apostles when prohibited to 
preach any more in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
clergy chose rather to obey the voice of God than the com- 
mands of men, and using every precautionary method for 
avoiding detection, they went about administering the Sacra- 
ments of religion, and preaching the gospel to those, who 
knew the value of their spiritual authority, and adhered 
through " evil report and good report" to their ministry. In 
\am did the Episcopalians expostulate against the severity of 
the enactment, and represent it as striking at the very root of 
their Faith, which required them at least to have the Sacra- 
ments performed by proper administrators — the Govern- 
ment was deaf to their earnest entreaties, and their religious 
opponents exulted over their depressed condition. In this 
state they remained until the death of William in 1/02, 
when a brighter day dawned, and induced them to hope 
that the time was now approaching when they would obtain 
" gentler and more equitable treatment." Queen Anne 
ascended the throne of her father, and her known attach- 
ment to the doctrine and discipline of the Anglican Church, 
led the members of the suffering sister Church in Scotland 
to expect that she would sympathize with them, and shelter 
them under her powerful protection, fi-om the tyranny of 
their schismatical countrymen ; nor were they altogether 
disappointed. Although the expected relief did not arrive so 
soon as they could have wished, the soothing answer which 
the Queen gave to their address and petition in the begin- 
ning of her reign, and her pointed discouragement of all 
legal prosecutions against them, greatly ameliorated the dis- 
tressed state of the Church, and revived the drooping spirits 
of her members. The bare idea of toleration being granted 
to the fallen Church — an event to which the course of things 
pointed as likely to happen — >roused the fears and animosity 
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of the Presbyterians ; and their leading ministers, in their' 
sermons on public occasions, and through the press, inveighed 
loudly against it. Hence in 1703, a fierce poteniical strife 
raged on this subject, and various combatants appeared on 
the field — such as the renowned David Williamson and Mr 
Cfeorge Meldrum, on the side of the Kirk. Among the 
foremost of the defenders of the Church, and of the rights 
of conscience on this occasion, Mr Sage came forth, and 
seizing upon Mr Meldrum^ " Reasons against Tolerations," 
he overturned them by that masterly reply so well known 
under the title of the " Reasonableness of Toleration," which 
demonstrates not only the sound, uncompromizing Church 
principles of our author, but the solidity of his learning, 
and the acutcness of his reasoning powers. Though Mr 
Sage did not live to reap the full reward of his labour, his 
writings had an eficct even at the moment. The Church 
for a year or more " had rest" from outward persecution, 
and a mighty change was working in the human mind with 
regard to the futility of the endeavour to fetter the con- 
science by Acts of Parliament, and to coerce a man against 
his convictions to own whatever system of religion the civil 
powers may choose to establish. 

During this brief period of tranquillity, the attention of 
the (itovemors of the Church was turned upon themselves, 
and one of the most anxious subjects which occupied their 
minds was the duty of providing for the future succession of 
the Episcopal Order. By the death of the aged Primate, 
Dr. Ross, in 1704, the number of Bishops was reduced to 
/ive, most of whom, worn out with years and calamity, were 
tottering on the brink of the grave. In order, therefore, that 
the Apostolic line might not be interrupted, the venerable sur- 
vivors resolved to commit the sacred " Deposit" with which 
they had been entrusted, to "other faithful men, apt to 
teach and govern." In consequence of this determination, 
Mr Sago, and Mr FuUarton the ejected minister of Paisley, 
were selected by the Fathers of the Church, as persons 
fit to be elevated to the Episcopate, and were duly and 
canonically consecrated " in eacrario" of the house of A rch- 
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bishop PatersoQ at Edinburgh, on the 25ih of January 1705; 
the Archbi^op, Biahop Rose of Edinburgh, and Bishop 
Douglas of Dunblane performing the holy rite.^ 

While these persons wore thus solemnly invested with 
the Episcopate, an agreement was entered into that they 
were not to have Diocesan authority, or to interfere at all 
in the government of the Church. Expediency and the 
exigency of the Church were the inducements whiuh led the 
Bishops to insist on this stipulation, and to make a tmtpo- 
raty deviation from the usual rule. It answered, indeed, 
the immediate purpose, for which it wta designed by those 
excellent men, but like all other plans founded upon a sliort 
sifted policy, it was at length productive of great evil, and 
involved the Church in confusion and unseemly disputes. 
The oontroversies between the " College Party" and the 
assertors of " Diocesan Episcopacy,^ are too well known to 
require further notiiie here. 

Being raised to the Episcopate, Bishop Saga seems to 
have continued in the Graudtully family, executing his high 
and useful duties for the benefit of the limited circle around 
him. But now he first experienced the ill effects of his 
li^wrious exertions, and unwearied anxiety during life, 
which had gradually undermined a constitution never very 
vigorous, and induced an attack of serious illness. His 
biographer relates, that about the end of November 1706 
he went to vimt bis friend Mr Christie at Kinross, where 
" he was seized with a numbness in his legs, and an atrophy 
over his whole body.^ It was thought by his physicians 
that the attack would prove fatal ; but by the aid of 
skilful advice, and the providence of Gfod, he gradually re- 
covered, though he never regained his former health. Being 
very delicate, he was ordered to try the " Bath" waters, 
which were at that time con^dered very salutary, and caused 

' The lutters of consecration, which were publiBhed by Bisliop RuMell 
in hiB edition of Keith 'a Catftlogue of Scottish Bishops, p. 61B, are replete 
with melancholy interest, oa detailing the decUniag state of health in 
which tlie Bighopa were at the time, when they took the iiuportant step 
which aeciired to Scotland the hlessings of a valid minis! rj-. 
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thai city to be much frequented by the learned and faahionable 
of the day. Accordin^y he repaired to Bath, and there and 
in London he remained for nearly a year. Though courting 
privacy, it was impossible to keep himself concealed. The 
fame of his writings had spread over En^and, and rendered 
their illustrious author an object of interest to the learned 
in that country. And besides this, there was a holier bond 
which ensured him an affectionate welcome from Enj;jish 
Churchmen, and linked them to him — a bond independent 
of country and all the differences of society — even " the com- 
munion of sajnts.'" In Bishop Sage they recognised the 
Church to which be belonged, and for Christ's sake they 
cordially gave him the right hand of fellowship, and loaded 
him with kindness and attention. At this time, he became 
acquainted with many of those distinguished persons who, 
like himself, were suffering for their adherence to the exiled 
family ; and the similarity of their circumstances, as a matter 
of course, drew them more closely together. They pressed 
him earnestly to remain longer among them, and to try the 
waters for another season. Not having derived any benefit 
from them, and feeling his health declining, he excused him- 
self, saj^ng, " that he wished to return to Scotland and die 
there." On his return, however, it seems to have pleased 
God to protract the period of hie existence, and to renew his 
strength. If at this time he had been in comfortable circum- 
stances, the disease under which he laboured might have been 
considerably retarded ; but his hard ciroumstances very pro- 
bably compelled him to enter upon certain literary labours, 
which were too severe for his feeble physical powers. It 
was now that he produced his life of " Gawin Douglas," and 
together with the learned Ruddiman, his intimate friend, 
published his " Introduction to Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den's History of the Five Jameses" — the last effort of this 
great man''B mind. After this, he sank by a gradual decay 
of the body, but retained his senses, and possessed his soul 
in patience until the last. On the night before his death, 
when some kind friend was condoling with him upon his 
afilioted circumstances, he replied — " You need not be 
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troubled about me — I am as free Jrom all uneasineas aa 
yourself;" and then thanking Qod for his freedom from 
bodily pain, and for the peaceful composure of his mind, he 
expressed his consciousness that his end was rapidly ap- 
proaching and very near. Thus this emiuent man expired 
at Edinburgh on the 17th June 1711, in the sixtieth year 
of his age. His mortal remains were interred in the burying- 
ground attached to the Church of the Greyfriars, and the 
last offices of religion were performed over them by Bishop 
Rose, amid the tears of fiiendship, and the regrets of all 
Scottish Churchmen.! 

^10 foQowm^ LTUcription was to h&ve becD put upon a monumeiit to 

th« memor; of Bishop Stkge^ which his Mends then propoaed to erect, but 

which, for some cause nnlmowD to us, was never accomplished : — 

Hie rellqaite cooduntur 

Venerabliis viri JoAHinfl Siob, 

Hoaestis potins quani opnleutis pareotibuB nati. 

Qui omma ma incremeuta nbi debuit, 

Snisque moribui sibi fortunain finsit, 

Vera virtnte nobilis. 

Sine opibua et fastuoeis titulia claru^ 

Absque pompa et arrogantia doctn^ 

Sine fiico et superatioue piu^ 

Eccleei» Scoticaiue Preebyter meriUeninua, 

Id civitate Glasguenai Pastor fidelisaimoB, 

Im ocademia Aadreana SB. theologiie 

Professor deaignatUB : 

Bed, proh dolor I iaiali temporum injuria 

Ne hoc fongeretnr muuere prohibitus. 

Ob mirurn ingenii acnmen et solertiam, 

Exiinium renun peritiam et prud en tiara, 

Pnestantem tuomm gravitatem et soavitatein, 

Bonis omnilKis cams. 

Populum quamdiu licuit, aasidue admonebat, 

Salubenimis consilile adjavabat, 

Facundisdmis concionibiis instruebot, 

Eiqne fulgeutisrimo pietatis exemplo prielucebat. 

Literas Grscas optime callebat, 

Tanta erat lAtiui senDonis guavitas 

Ut nativas quidam lepor dod adscitus vtderetur. 

In historiis tam sacris qoam profanis apprime versalus, 

Sacrossncta priacipum jura constanl^r pt strenu^ 

Difficiliniis etiam temporibus, assemit. 
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In Bishop Sage, the subject of thia imperfect Memoir, we 
have an excellent specimen of a catholic Churchman— of one 
who pursued the via media ; and^ while he avoided the prin- 
ciples of ultra- Protestantism on the one hand, was not in 
danger of rushing into any of the peculiarities of the Church 
of Borne, on the other. Deeply versed in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and admirably qualitied by profound learning to 
interpret them, he did not of himself dogmatise on any 
point, nor oppose his mere opinion to those who ques- 
tioned his assertions, but appealed to the unanimous consent 
of antiquity, and yielded to the decisions of the Church in 
all matters which she had defined. It is true, the religious 
controversy of his day was almost entirely limited to the 
doctrine of th« Church itself, but the same rule which he 
applied to this, if occasion had required, would have been 
extended by him to the more mysterious subjects of the 
Creed. " Quod ubique, semper et ab omnibus," was hia 
grand support, and gave him on all occasions the vantage 
ground over his enemies. Of his lesming and acute reason- 

Erclesiam naUat«a, et tantum non oppremtxa. 

Ore, coDsUio, Bcriptis, 

Tuebatur, soBtinuit, sufliilait, 

Apostolicum eccletrife regimen. 

Per EpiBcopoB, PreabTteroB, et DiaoouM, 

£i scriptia Cjrpriuiicia, 

Kt reconditsi antiquitotis Monamentii, 

niuatraiTit, propugnarit. 

SchiaiiiBta et luereees repnllnUntea 

Cttluno sue eradito peiatriagebat, 

Nov&lorea et fftoatims fanjna seculi circnmoellionea 

Contudtt, Debeilavit. 

Ob prscUra in Iteinpublicam et EccleBiam inBrita, 

DignuB, omnium ccqui amaatiuni jndicio, 

Qoi Don eolom cathedri academics, 

8ed et eacn caboutstaretur infidl. 

Tandem studiia et laboribua debilitatue, 

JEmnmis et (egritndine ConfectoB, 

Cum tot malia, Eccleabe, VtixiK, Sibique lactuoua 

Diutiui Buperewe odd petuit, 

Plaeide Obdormivit in ChriBto Vcaieriuidu* AntinteB, 

Anno iBtatia 69, 

Mvwi Christians 1711. 
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ing powera, the Worksi which he has left behind him are 
the best evidences. The^ display his profound skill in all 
the ancient languages — his thorough aoquaintance with the 
writings of the Fathers of the Christian Church — and his 
complete knowledge of general history. These were the 
qualities which gave him an easy triumph over every aota- 
gonist with whom he was engaged. 

If, in controversy, he may seem occasionally to write with 
bitterness, and to indulge in coarseness of language, this was 
the fault of the times in which he lived, and the consequence 
of the party spirit which ran so high. Probably had he used 
milder weapons, they would have failed to afiecthis opponents. 
They assailed the Church and her ministers with violence and 
harshness, and the multitude were impressed with the truth 
of their statements in proportion to their boldness, and vulgar 
manner of supporting them. While such was the character of 
his adversaries, and the method of their attacks, it was al- 
most impossible to avoid meeting them on their own ground, 
and turning their own weapons against themselves. But even 
when Bishop Sage is most severe, there is such a manifest 
desire to arrive at truth, and the provocation of his anto- 

' The Works of BUbop Sage are as follow : — " The Fundameiital 
Charter;" "The Cfprianic Age;" "The Vindication of the Cyprianic 
Age ;" " An Accomit of the Ute EatabUahinent of Preebyterj' bj the 
Parliament <^ Scotland in 1690;" Some B^uarks in a Letter from a 
Gentleman in the Cit; to a Uinifter in the Conntry, on Mr David Wil- 
lianuon'B Sermon before the General Assembly," Edinburgh, 1703; "A 
Brief EUamisation of some thinga in Mr Meldrum's Sermon preached on 
the 6th of Maj 1703, against a Toleration to those of the Episcopal Per- 
■uaaian ;" " The Reaeoooblenew of a Toleration of thoee of the Episcopal 
Perwiaaion inquired into purely on Church Principle^"' 1704 ; the " Life 
of Gawin Dongla*,- 1710; and an Introduction to the "Works of Dmm- 
mond of Hawthomden, to which pnblication his Mesd the learned Rnddi- 
man lent his aainstance. Bishop Bage also wrote the second and third 
Letters concerning the persecution of the Episcopal Clergy in Scotland, 
and left aereral nnfinished MSS, one intended to have been a system of 
Divinity, in which the Chnrch and the sacraments, as the channels of 
grace, were to have occupied their proper place ; another containing a 
review of the Weetnunster Confeonon— a TreaUse on the Cnldeea— a 
History of the ConmisBion of the General Assembly— together with one 
er two letters, which will appear in this collection of his Works. 
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gonist has been ao glaringly presumptuous, that one forgeta 
hia asperity in following bis argument, and feels that the 
object of his sarcasm meets with what he richly deservee. 
It must be remembered, also, that he does not write under 
any influence of personal rerenge, but under a deep sense 
of the injustice which has been done to the sacred cause of 
religion. When his wrath waxes hot, it is not from any 
injury he himself has received, but because truth baa been 
perverted, and sophistry and falsehood employed to deceive 
the minds of the unwary. 

In private life, Bishop Sage was deservedly esteemed for 
the urbanity of his manners, for the pleasantness of his con- 
versation, and for the meekness of his deportment. Unlike 
many men of learning and talent, who delight in exercising 
the strength of their intellect upon persons of inferior 
ability, and are petulant when contradicted, he delighted in 
encouraging those with whom he came in contact to give their 
opinions, was lenient towards the weak, and willing to think 
that he himself might be mistaken. Hence in every society 
he was a favourite, and had few personal enemies. Of bis 
integrity of prindple and genuine piety, it would be super- 
fluous to speak. Tbeae qualities were never called in ques- 
tion even by his most virulent polemical opponents, and those 
who knew him intimately have borne testimony that he pos- 
sessed them in no ordinary degree. Upon the whole, then, 
we may reckon him with the good and excellent of the earth 
— as a learned man, we may place him in the front rank of 
those illustrious sons which Scotland has produced — and as 
a Divine, he stands among the brightest of those mighty 
names which grace the seventeenth (as it has been called, 
that wonderful) century, and are the glory of the Anolo 
AND Scoto-Catholio Churches. 
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^H£ Title of the present Volume requires 
some explanation. It is called the 
" Fundamental Charter of Presbytery," 
but lest it should be imagined that it 
relates to " Presbytery" in general, in contradis- 
tinction to Episcopacy, or rather Catholicity, we beg 
the Reader to turn to the Article in the Scottish 
" Claim of Right," which is the basis of our Author's 
argument. He will there see that it refers merely to 
Scotch Fresbyterianism, as it was defined in that sin- 
gular document, and that the whole enquiry contained 
in this Volume is confined to the peculiar form of 
schism which is established north of the Tweed. 

It is to be observed also that this Treatise io some 
copies of the Work has another title-page, in which it 
is styled " Presbytery untwisted to the Bottom, &c." 
The book itself is in every respect the same, although 
published under another name. The change in the 
title-page was made by the Bookseller to serve his 
own purposes, without the knowledge of Bishop Sage. 
The " Fundamental Charter" was answered after its 
Author had gone to his rest, in a book entitled " A 
Countryman's Letter to a Curate»" and this answer 
produced a " VindicaUon of Fundamental Charter, 
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&c." by " A True Son of the Afficted Church of 
■Scotland," supposed to have been Bishop Gillan, 
the biographer and friend of Sage. 

The Editor, in his Memoir of the Author, has not 
described the nature of his several Works, and the 
particular circumstances which called forth the exer- 
cise of his learned pen, having reserved the perform- 
ance of this task for a Preface to each Volume of his 
Works. The Editor is responsible for the substance 
of the notes throughout the Volume within brackets 
thus [ E. ], which have been revised by the Publish- 
ing Committee of the Spottiswoode Society. At 
page 153 in note 2 — read "Lennoi" for "Moray," 
— " by order of the Regent Lennox." 

EfiOrBDaBB, DlOBHBBB 1S44. 
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PREFACE. 



9HIS Article which I have now examined, was 
sooner establiahed in our Scottish Claim 
OP RiGHT,^ than 1 turned serious to satisfy 
I myaeir about it. I thought it concerned me 
as a Scottish man to understand, as well as 
I oould, that which mode such a figure in the original 
contract between King and people. I thought I was no 
less concerned as a Christian to be resolved about its merits. 
I perceived it might readily afTect mj practice, and though 
I abhor, as heartily as any man, all breaking of the Church's 
peace for rattles or nutshells, yet I could not but reckon of 
it as a matter of conscience to me, to endeavour to be sure 
that I built neither my faith nor my obedience in a matter of 
snob consequence, as I take the CioTemment of the Church 
to be, on a deceitful bottom. Perhaps I was bound to be 
inquisitive by some other reduplications, not needful to be 
named. 

I had not spent much application about it when I was 
satisfied, and thought I had ground to hope the wisdom of 

' [Thia WM the document id which the first Scottish Convention of 
Estates after the Revolution, in 1668, set forth their grievances, twd 
usgned their reajKiiu for having declared the Crown of Scotland vacant. 
It consisted of twsnt^-fbur articles or connts ; and the one which has 
been well named bj our author, " The Fundamental Charter of Pratby- 
tei7," nnks as twenty-second, in this extraordinary catalogue of royal 
delinquency and national suffering. It is retnarkable that this Article is 
the only one in the Claim of Right which refers to the Chnrch, and that 
the sole ground of the " grievance " of Episcopacy was its " opposition to 
the inclinations of the Scotti^ people." It is hoped that the candid 
reader of this volume will take a very different view of a plain matter of 
fBct,firom that entertunedby the trwiners of this famous document. — E.] 
1 
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the nation, after more deliberate researches, might find it 
reasonable either to restore to the Church her ancient and 
just government, or settle the new one, on some (at least) 
more spacious basis, but I was disappointed. For 

Three Sessions of Pariiament are now over ; and the 
Article is so far from being either retracted or corrected, 
that, on the contrary, it hath been still insisted on, and 
deemed sufficient to support very weighty superstructures. 
Each Session hath erected some new thing or other upon it. 

This, with the importunity of some friends, at last deter- 
mined me to enquire more fuUy and minutely into the value 
of the Article, and the Work hath swelled to such a bulk 
as you see. 

I confess I cannot apologise sufficiently for my adventur' 
ing to expose such an ill composure to the publio view, 
especially considering how nice and critical, if not piqued 
and humoursome, an age we live in. 

I ever thought that much of the beauty as well as of the 
utility of books lay in good method and a distinct range of 
thoughts, and I cannot promise that I have observed that 
80 punctually as clearer heads might have done. 

I have less reason to be confident of the style. It is hard 
for most Scottish men to arrive at any tolerable degree of 
English purity. Our greatest caution cannot prevent the 
stealing of our own words and idioms into our pens, and 
their dropping thence into our writings. All things consi- 
dered, I have as little reason to think I have guarded or 
could guard against them as any Scottish man. For not 
only have mine opportunities, all my life, been none of the 
best, but for finding materials for the following papers I 
was obliged to read so many books written in right broad 
Scotch, and take so many citations from them, that it is 
little to be wondered if my book abounds with Scotlieismg. 
I thought myself bound to be faithfid in my citations, and 
I can promise I have been that. I could not reason from 
the authority of these citations without using the terms and 
phrases which are in them. This, no doubt, makes the 
Scotticisms numerous, and I shall not deny that my familiar 
acquaintance with these books, together with the prejudices 
of education, custom, and constant converse in the pl^n 
Scottish dialect, may have occasioned manv more. 
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Neither shall I t>e over confident, that, where I have ad- 
ventured to reoison any point, I have done it to every man's 
conviction. I may have been, as other men, apt to impose 
on myself, and think I have advanced just propositions and 
drawn fair consequences, vhen I have not done it. No 
doubt, most men have such a kindness for themselves as too 
commonly inclines them to applaud their own thoughts, and 
judge their own reasonings just and solid, when they are but 
coarse enough, and others may very easily discover where 
the mistake lies. Yet this I can say for myself, I have done 
what I could to guard against all such prejudice and partial 
bias. 

Sensible of these infirmities, I entreat the reader's favour- 
able and benign censures. This I can tell him ingenuously, 
if I could have done better, I should not have grudged him 
the pleasure of it. 

But perchance that which I am more concerned to account 
for is, what assistances I had for what I have advanced in 
the foUovnng sheets. And here I must confess I had not 
all the advantages I could have wished. Such are my pre- 
sent circumstances, that I could not rationally propose to 
myself to have access to the Public Records either of Church 
or State, and no doubt in this I was at a considerable loss ; 
for he who transcribes from authentic Public Records doth it 
more securely than he who has things only from second hands. 

Yet I do not think this disadvantage was such ae should 
have entirely discouraged me from the attempt I have made. 
For some of my authors had access to the Public Registere, 
and I am apt to believe there woe not much to be found 
there, relating to the controversies 1 have managed, which 
they have not published ; eo that, though it is possible I 
might have been better, yet I cannot think I was ill pro- 
vided of helps. I cannot think any of my Presbyterian 
brethren can be provided much better. 

The principal authors from which I have collected my 
materials are theae : — Buchanan's History, published at 
Frankfort, anno 1594; Lesley's History, at Edinburgh,1675; 
King James the Sixth's Works, in English, at London, 1 616; 
Archbishop Spottswood's History of the Reformation of 
theOhurchof Scotland, at London, anno 1G65; hisRefutatio 
Libelli, &c. London, anno 1020 ; the True History of 
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the Church of Scotland, kc. said to be written by Mr David 
Calderwood, published anno 1678. Mr Petrie's History of 
the Catholic Church, Sec. Tom. ii. printed at the Hague, 
anno 1662. Sir James Melville's Memoirs. The Old Scot- 
tish Liturgy. The Lord Herbert's History of the Life of 
King Henry VIIL Doctor Heylin and Dr Burnet's His- 
tories of the Reformation of the Church of England. Cal- 
vin's Epistles, printed at Geneva anno 1617. Beza's Epistles 
till the year 1573. Acta and Monuments by Fox, &c. 

I have iikewiee considered our printed Act« of Pariiamenta, 
the printed Acts of the General ABsemblies from the year 
1638, and as many pamphlets as I could find relating to the 
matters on which I insist. It is needless to name them here. 
You may find them named as occasion required in my book. 
There are two books which I must insist on a little. 

One is a manuscript copy of the Acts of our Scottish As- 
aemblies from the year 1560 till the year 1616, Our Pres- 
byterian brethren may be ready to reject its authority, if it 
militate against them. I give my reader, therefore, this 
brief account of it- 
It wae transcribed in the year 1638, when the National 
Covmant was in a flourishing state ; for I And at the end 
of it the transcriber's name and designation written with 
the same hand by which the whole MS. is written ; and he 
says — " He began to transcribe upon the 15th day of 
January 1638, and compleatod his work on the 23d of 
April that same year." He was such a reader^ as we have 
commonly in Scotland in country pariehes. 

It is not to be imagined it was transcribed then for serving 
the interests of Episcopacy ; for, as Petrio and the Presby- 
terians generally affirm, the Prelates and Prelatists dreaded 
nothing more in those days than that the old Registers of 
the Kirk should come abroad ; and it was about that time 

' [The ofSce of Reader i*aa appointed hj tbe first Book of DiacipUne, 
in order to rapplf parisbea nnprovided with ministerB with perBona com* 
petent to read the ComiDon Prayers and Scriptares. This office was 
contJiiiied even after the present EstBhlishment of FresbjteHiuiiani in 
Bootlwid — and a recent writer meations an instance of iCA existence in 
the banning of the nineteenth century. At that lat« period it was per- 
fumed by the parish aohootmaster, who read chapters from the Bible be- 
fore the minister entered the pnlpil. It is now quite abolished. See tho 
" Fundatnenlal Charter of Prmbytery." " Fifth Fjiquiry."^F..] 
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that Mr Petrie got his copy, from which he pubUshed so 
many Acts of our old Oeneral Aaeembliee. Nor ie it to be 
doubted but that, as several copies then were, so particu- 
larly that which I have perused was transcribed for the 
ends of the pood old cause. This I am sure of — ^the Ooiie- 
nant, as required then to be subscribed by the Cfreen Toilet,^ 
is set down at full length in the manuscript. Besides, 

The style and language testify that there is no reason to 
doubt that the Acts of Assemblies which it contains have 
been transcribed, word for word at first, from the authentic 
records. And if Calderwood's or Petrie'a accounts of 
these Acts deserve any credit, my MS. cannot be rejected ; 
for it hath all they have published, and for the most part 
in the same terms, except where these authors have altered 
the language, sometimes to make it more fashionable and 

' [Tbii was the epithet applied to the body of disaffected aubjects wha 
related the royal authority in reference to the liturgy and Canons in 
I63S, and in order to overawe the Government of Charles I., formed 
Uiemselves into a so-called council, which sat in Kdinburgh. The name 
was derived irom the manner In which their deliberations were carried 
on, viz. — at four separate tables, in four different rooms — one of which 
wsa for the noble*, another for the gentry, a third for the preachers, and 
a fourth for the biu-gewee. The deliberations of those bodies were finally 
revised by a fifth or general tabU, composed of a delegate from each of the 
other fonr. The first fruit which this illegal, and (as it has been well 
characterized by the Presbyterian biographer of the noted Alexander 
Henderson) " despotic " tribunal produced, was the " Natiom^ Covenant 
or Band," which was the germ of the subsequent rebellion. Its framerB 
adopted the N^ative CoDfesnon of Faith subscribed by King James and 
his bonsebold in 1681, which was a violent protest ag^nst Popery, and 
ignorantly applied all its n^ations to the Liturgy and Canons of 1638, 
thus frightening themselves with a bugbear purely of their own inven- 
tion. With reference to the name qiplied to tlua self-constituted body, 
a singular debate occurred just as the King's Commissioner was quitting 
the Glasgow Assembly. The Earl of Hothes said—" When the commis- 
moners trma Shires and Presbyteries met and sat down, what absurdity 
was there to call them so met a Ta^i, seeing it is called a CotmnZ Taitt, 
or a Judicial TaHe, such as Prelates call their TaMet r If we called it a 
Joditnal Table, let ua be hanged for it. A taUor't laUe, utting with his 
men sewing upon it, is called a table, or a company eating at snch a man's 
table ; there is no absnrdity in the speech, and we did not call ountelvea 
the TiiiUt, but others gave us that name." " I except not so mach," taid 
the Mwquis of Hamilton, "against the name al Table. I haveno cause of 
paasion to hear their meetings called a TabU, for there is paasion enouj^ 
at my heart that I find so mnch power at these Tablet, and so little at tiie 
Council Table, for it is well known your pocdtive councils are more re- 
KBTded thaD the King's Council Table."— E-l 
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intelligible, Bometimes to serve their cause and the concenu 
of their party. 

It h&th chasniB also, and defects, where, they say, leaves 
have been torn from the original Renters, and I have not 
adduced many Acts from it which either one or both these 
authors have not likewise mentioned in their Histories. 

Colderwood has indeed concealed very many, having in- 
tended, it seems, to publish nothing but what made for 
him, though I think even in that hia jydgeatmt hath not 
sufficiently kept pace with hia inclinaiions. Nay, his Supple- 
ment, which he hath subjoined to his History, as well as the 
History itself, is lame by his own acknowledgment. For 
these are the very first words of it — " I have In the preced- 
ing History only inserted such Acts, articles, and answers to 
questions, as belonged to the scope of the History and form 
of Church government, some few excepted, touching corrup- 
tions in the worship of God, or the office and calling of minis- 
ters. But because there are other Acts and articles neces- 
sary to be known, I have selected such as are of greatest 
use, passing by such as were temporart, or concerned 

only TEMPORARY OFFICES," &C. 

Here ia a clear confession that he has not ^von us all the 
Acts of Assemblies. Nay, that he has not given all luch 
as concerned temporary apices ; and amongst these we shall 
find him in the following sheets more confidently, than war- 
rantably, reckoning SuperiiUendency and the Episcopacy 
which was agreed to at Leith, anno 1572. 

I have mentioned these things, that the world may see it 
cannot be reasonable for our Presbyterian brethren to insist 
on either Calderwood's authority or ingenuity against my 
MSS. How ingenuous or imp^ial he has been you may 
have opportunity to guess, before you have got through the 
ensuing papers. 

Petrie hath indeed given ua a great many more of the 
Acts of General Assemblies than Calderwood hath done, as 
may appear to any who attends to the margin of my book ; 
but he also had the good cause to serve, and therefore has 
corrupted somo things, and concealed other things, as I 
have made appear ; however, he has tho far greater part of 
what I have transcribed from the MSS. 

Spotswood hath fewer than cither of the two Prcsby- 
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terian historians, yet some he hath whioh I find also in the 
MS., and which they have both omitted. In short, 

I have taken bnt very few from it which are not to be 
found in some one or more of these Historians, neither have 
I adduced bo much as one from it, nor is one in it which is 
not highly agreeable to the state and circumstances of the 
Church tmd the genius of the times, for which it mentions 
them ; so that, 

Upon the whole matter, I see no reason to doubt of its 
being a faithful transcript ;1 and I think I may justly say of 
it as Optatus said of another MS. upon the like occasion — 
Valutas Memiranarum testimonmm perhibet, &c. (Optat. 
Milev. lib. i, f. 7. edit. Paris 1569). It hath all the marks 
of antiquity and integrity that it pretends to, and there is 
nothing about it that renders it suspicious. 

The other book, which I said required some farther con- 
MderatioD, is the History of the Reformation of the Churoh 
of Scotland, containing Five Books, Stc. commonly attributed 
to John Knox by our Presbyterian brethren. That which 
I have to say about it is chiefly that Mr Knox was not the 
author of it. 

Archbishop Spottiewoode hath proven this by demonstra- 
tion in his History, page 267. His demonstration is — 
'* That the author, whoever ho was, talking of one of our 
martyrs, remitteth the reader for a farther declaration of 
his sufferings to the ' Acts and Monuments' of Mr Fox, 
which came not to light till some twelve years after Knox's 
death.'' Mr Patrick Hamilton was the martyr, and the 



' [This mannacript, to which the learned author refers, extended to 
three volmnee, and was called the " Booke of the Universal Kirk of 
BcotlMid." It vaa prodaced at the Glasgow Asaemblj la 1638, and 
after passin)^ through various hands, came into the possession of Bishop 
Archibald Campbell, who cu^ed it with him to Limdon, and depomted 
it in the Library of Sion College. The Eirk made frequent attempts to 
have it restored to their cnetodr, and even went so fbr as to petition 
Parliament for that purpose. A committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed in 1834 to inquire into the matter, the 8ub-Ubrarian of 
Sion Collie was ordered to produce the books, and persons from Scot- 
land were summoned to prore their outhenticitj. It is more than pro- 
bable that the PretbTterians would iiave succeeded in their endeavours 
to recover them, but the great fire, which destroyed both Houses of 
Parliament, occurred about the time, and these interesting relics and re- 
cords of Scottish ecclesiastical excitement periilied in the flames. — E.J 
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referenoe is to be seen, page 4 of that History, I am now coo> 
eidering. Besides this I have observed a great many more 
iofaOible proofs that Knox wae Dot the author. I shall 
only iostance in some three or four. Thus — 

Page 447. The author, having set down a copy of the 
letter sent by the Church of Scotland to the Cfauroh of Eng^ 
land (of which more by and by) — " Telia how the English 
Non-Oonformista wrote to Beza, and Beza to Giindal, Bishop 
of London ; which letter of Beza^s to Grindol, he says, is 
the eight in order amongst Beta's Epistles ; and in that same 
page he meotions another of Beza's letters to Grindal, calling 
it the twelfth in number.^ Now, it is certain Beza's Epistles 
were not published till the year 157^, i. e, after Knox's 
death. 

It may be observed also, that he adds farther in that same 
page, that ** the sinoerer sort of the ministry in England had 
not yet assaulted the jurisdiction and Church government, 
(which they did not till the year 1572, at which time they 
published their First and Second Admonitions to the Parlia^ 
ment), but only had excepted against superstitious apparel, 
and some other faults in the Service- Book. From which, be- 
sides that it is evident Knox could not be the author, we may 
learn from the author's confession, whoever he was, that the 
controversies about Parity and Imparity^ ha. were not so 
early in Britain as our Presbyterian brethren are earnest to 
have the present generation believe. Again, 

Page 449. The author,narrating bow Henry, QueeoMary's 
husband, &o. was buried, adds, in confirmation of his own vera- 
city, thus — " If there had been any solemn burial, Buchanan 
had wanted wit to relate otherwise, seeing there would have 
been so many witnesses to testify the contrary, therefore 
the contriver of the late History of Queen Mary wanted 
policy here to convey a lie." Thus, I say, the author vouches 
Buchanan's authority, and it must be Buchanan's History 
that he refers to, for there is not a syllable about Henry's 
burial to be found in any of his other writings. Now 

Not to insist on the incredibleneas of Knox's ninning for 
shelter to Buchanan's authority concerning a matter of fact 
BO remarkable in itself, and which happened in his own time, 
in that very city in which he lived, and was Toinister ; not 
to insist on this, I say, Buchanan himself in his Dodica* 
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tion of hie History to King James VI. oletuiy decides the 
matter. 

He tella his Majesty there were two considerations which 
chiefly put him upon writing his History. First — " He 
perceived his Majeety had read and understood the His* 
tones of almost all other nations, and it was incongruous 
and unaccountable that he who was so well acquainted with 
foreign aflurs should be a stranger to the history of his own 
kingdom. Secondly, he was intrusted with the King's edu- 
cation. He could not attend his Majesty in that important 
office by reason of his old age and multiplying infirmities ; 
he applied himself, therefore, to write his History, thereby 
to compense the defects of his non-attendance,"^ &c. 

And from both reasons it is evident that Knox was dead 
before Buchanan applied himself to the writing of his His- 
tory, for Knox died anno 1572, King James was then but 
six years of age, and is it credible that at that age he bad 
read and got by heart the histories of almost all other 
nations ! Indeed Buchanan survived Knox by ten years, 
and for a good many of them was able to wait, and actually 
waited on the King, so that it is clear it was towards the 
end of his days, and after Knox''e death, that he applied him- 
self to his History ; and it is very well known it was never 
published till the year 1582. But this is not all. 

The author of that which is called Knox's History, ad- 
duces Buchanan''s authority for conveUing the credit of the 
contriver of the late History of Queen Mary, which was 
written, I cannot tell how long after Buchanan was dead, 
as well as Knox. Further, 

Page 306, The author discourses thus — " The Books of 
Discipline have been of late so often published, that we shall 
forbear to print them at this time." Now, there were never 
more than two Books of Discipline, and the Second was not 
so much as projected till the year 1576, i. e. four years after 
Knox had departed this life. Once more, 

Page 286. We read thus — " Some in France, after the 
sudden death of Francis the Second, and calling to mind the 
death of Charles the Ninth in blood, and the slaughter of 
Henry the Second, did remark the tragical ends of these 
three Princes who had persecuted God's servants so cruelly. 
— And, indeed, the following Kings of France, unto this 
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day, have fouod this true, by their unfortunate and unex- 
pected ends." Now, 

Charles the Ninth died not till the 30th of May anno 
1574, i. e. eighteen months after Knox. The following Eangs 
of France, who made the tm/ortunate and unea^Oed enda, 
were Henry the Third and Henry the Fourth. Henry the 
Third was not murdered till the year 1589, Henry the Fourth 
not till May 1610 — the former seventeen, the latter thirty- 
eight years, after the death of Knox. 

From this taate it is clear, that that History, at leaat as 
we now have it, was not written by Knox. AH that can be 
swd with any shadow of probability ia, that Knus provided 
some materials for it. But granting this, how shall we be 
able to separate that which is ^uriotu in it from that which 
is genuine f All I can say is this — 

It is plain to every one that reads it that he has been a 
thorough-paced Presbyterian who framed it aa we have it ; 
by consequence its authority is stark nought for anything 
in it that favours Pnabytery or bespatters Prelacy ,- and if 
it ought to have any credit at all, it is only where the con- 
troversies about Church government are no ways interested, 
or where it mentions anything that may be improven to the 
advantages of Epiecapacy, just as the testimonies of adver- 
saries are useful for the interests of the opposite party, and 
not an ace farther ; so that I had reason, (if any man can 
have it) to insist on its authority, as I have frequently done, 
hut no Presbyterian con in equity either plead, or be al- 
lowed the same privilege. 

I could give the reader a surfeit of instances, which can- 
not but appear to any considering person to be plain and 
notorious Presbyterian corruptions in it, but I shall only 
represent one, as being of conudcrable importance in the 
controversy which I have managed in my Second Enquiry ; 
and by that the reader may make a judgment of the author's 
candour and integrity in other things. 

The English Non-Conformists, zealous to bo rid of the 
vestments, and some other forms and ceremonies retmned 
by the Church of England, which they reckoned to be 
scandalous impositions, wrote earnestly (as is known) to 
several Reformed Churches and Protestant Divines, beseech- 
ing them to iotcrpose with the Church of England for an 
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eaee of these burdens. It eeems they wrote to some in 
Scotland also, probably to Mr Knox. He was of thoir 
acquaintance, and they could not but be secure enougli of 
his inchnations, considering how warm be had been about 
these matters at Frankfort.' 

However it was, the Church of Scotland did actually 
interfOBe. The General Assembly met at Edinburgh, De- 
cember 27, anno 1566, ordered John Knox to draw a letter 
to the English Clergy in favour of those Non-Gonformista. 
This letter was subscribed and sent. Now, consider the 
tricks of the author of the History attributed to Knox. 

The inscription of the letter as it is in Spotswoode, Petrie, 
and the manuscript copy of the Acts of the 6enoral Assem- 
bly, is this — " The Superintendents, Ministers, and Commis- 
sioners of the Church within the Bealme of Scotland, to their 
Brethren the Bi^opa and Pastors of England who have re- 
nonnced the Bcmmn Antichrist, and do profess with them the 
Lord Jefius in sincerity, with the increase of the Holy Spirit.^ 

Thus, I say, Spotswood hath it (page 198), and the MS. 
and Petrie (tom. ii. p. 348) have it in the %ame words, only 
where Spotswood hath " wish," they hare " desire," which 
makes no material diiFerence. But the spurious Knox has 
it thus (page 445) — " The Superintendents, with other 
Ministers and Commissioners of the Church of Grod in the 
Kingdom of Scotland, to thei^ Brethren the Bishops and 
Pastors of God's Church in England, who profess with us 
in Scotland the truth of Jesus Christ.'" 

Now, consider ifthero are notmaterial differences between 
these two inscriptions. By the inscription, as it is in Spota- 
wood, Petrie, and the MS. the dignity and superiority of 
the Scottish Superintendents above the rest of the clergy 
are clearly preserved. By the other account it is sadly ob- 
scured, and they are made (at least very much) to stand 
on a level with other ministers, &c. 

By the inscription as in Spotswood, Sic. the sentiments 
our Scottish clergy had then about the English Reforma- 
tion and Constitution are very plain, genuine, and charitable. 
They were satisfied that the Bishops and Pastors of the 
Church of England hod renounced the Roman Antichrist, 

■ ISce Collior'i EcolmiaBticnl History, London, Svo. 1841, vol. vi. p. 144. 
1S2.-E.] 
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and that they professed the Lord Jesus in sincerity ; and 
they hod for them suitably the Christian and brotherly 
charity which the orthodox and sincere GhHstians of one 
Church ought to have for tlie orthodox and sincere Christians 
of another Church. They msisd or desired to them the 
increase of the Holy l^rit. How highly this was agreeable 
to the sentiments of the then Protestants in Scotland I 
have made fully appear in the discussion of my Second 
Enquiry. But, 

To the pseudo Knox, it seems, it looked highly scanda- 
lous to own that the Bishops and Pastors of England had 
renounced the Roman Aniichriti, or that they professed the 
Lord Jesus tn tincerity. How could these things he said so 
long as they retained AatichriefB hierarchy, or had so many 
Romish mixtures f And, therefore, to viitA, them the in- 
create of the Hdy Bpirit was too bold a prayer; it was 
founded on a false hypothec ; it supposed they had the 
Holy Spirit already. How suitable is all this to the Pres- 
byterian temper and principles \ And, by consequence, is it 
not evident that these alterations were not the effects of ne- 
gligence or inadvertency, hut of the true spirit of the party? 
But this is not all. 

In the body of the letter, as recorded by the peeudo 
Knox, there are several corruptions. I shall only point at 
one, but it is a considerable one. 

The General Assembly which sent the letter, after a di- 
gression concerning the care that ought to be had of tender 
consciences, &c, resume their main purpose thus — " We re- 
turn to our former humble supplication, which is, that our 
brethren who amongst you refuse these Romish rags may 
find of you, who are the Prelats, such favour as our Head 
and Master commandeth every one of his members to shew 
to another," 

So it is not only in the MS., Spotswood, and Petrie, word 
for word, but also in a virulent Presbyterian pamphlet called 
'* Scotidromos, directed to all noble Scots and kind Catholics 
zealous for the Bomish Religion,'" written anno 1638, to oast 
dirt at that time upon Episcopacy, and render it odious to 
the people ; which pamphlet I have by me in manuscript. 
But 

Tho supposititious Knox has it thus — " Now again we 
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return to our former request, whicli is, that the brethren 
atnoDg you who refuse the Romieli roga may find of you 
(DOtthePR£LATES,but)whoDSE and URGE them, such favour. 
Sec." How unfit was it for the world to know that a Scottish 
Greneral Aesembly had owned the Bishops of EngUnd as 
Prelates I It was scandalous, no doubt, to the godly. It 
was expedient, therefore, to falsify a little, and foist in more 
useful epithets ; to call them, not PRELATES, but UsERS and 
Uroers of the Ceremonies. 

I have insisted the longer on this Book, because our Presby- 
terian brethren are so earnest to have the world believe that 
it was written by Knox ; particularly Q[ilhert] B[ule],^ in his 
First Vindication, &c. (in answer to Question 1 , § 8), where, 
too, observe, by the way, how extravagantly that author 
blunders. His words are — " Anno l559. The Protestant 
ministers and people held a General Assembly at St Johns- 
town,2 saith Knox, Hist. Lib. ii. p. 137." Now there is not 
so much as one syllable of a Creneral Assembly in the text. 
Upon the mar^n, indeed, there are these words — " The first 
Assembly at St Johnstown ;" but no Presbyterian, I think 
(unless he is one of G. R.'s kind), will be so impudent as to 
say that all that is on the mar^n of that book was written 
by Knox ; and that meeting which was then at Perth was 
nothing like that Court which we call a General Assembly. 
But enough of this. 

To conclude : Though I am firmly persuaded that Knox 
waa not the author of this Hifitory,^ yet because it posses 

' [Gilbni Rule, Principal of the UDiversitj of Edinburgh, and the 
nDdicator of the Kirk in several ecurriloua and ignomat pomphleta, one 
of which is here qaoted, and waa written In answer to " Ten Qneations " 
put forth bj gome Churchman.. — E.] * [Perth. — E.] 

• [This conclusion isincoirect. For the petition of Knox's secretaiy and 
unanueninB, Richard Baunatyne, to the General Assembly held in Edin- 
burgh March 1572, places the genuineness of at leaat Four Bodt of the 
History beyond doubt. Speaking of his master, he says—" Where it is not 
noknown to your wisdonis that be lefl to the Kirk and Town of Edin- 
burgh his History, containing in effect the b^iinning and progress of Christ's 
true religion now of God'a greftt mercy established in this realme, 
wher^ be hath continued and ptrfcelly tndtd at tht j/ear of Hod 1&S4," (the 
daleoftheendof theFourth Book), "so that of things done sensyne nothing 
be him ispnttin that form and order as he hath done the former ; yetnot- 
theless, there are certain ecrolls, papers, and minutes of things, left to mc 
be him to use at my pleasure, whereof a port were written and subecrived 
with his own band, and another be mine at his oonunand, which, if they 
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commonly under his name, I have still cited it so on my 
margin. The edition I have used ie that in 4to, published 
at Edinburgh, anno 1644. 

were collected and gathered together, would nuke mffident declaration 
of the principal things that have occurred since the ending of his farmer 
History." Then l^nnatyne proceeds to state that these scrolls and 
detached papers were in a very disordered state, and that the placing 
them in propi^ order would cost more time and money than he could be 
eitpected to spend without remuneration, and begs the Aatembl}-, that in 
order to preserve these precious relics of his worthy master, they would 
make some provision to him for that purpose. The result of his petition 
was a grant of L.40, ' and a request to the Kirk of Edinbur^ to ^)po{nt 
■Mne leamlt men to support Richard Bannatyne to put John Knox's 
Ilistory, that now is in ecrolls and papen, in goad forme." — <Booke of the 
Universall Kirk of Scotland, printed for the Bahnatynk Club, p. 269-60). 
It is clear from this that Knox wrote Four Books of the History, which he 
beqneathed to the Kirk and Town of Edinburgh, and that he left behind 
him materials for a continuation of it, which were put in their present 
form by Uannatyne and his " Icamit " co-editore. The argument of our 
author in regard to the History is sound in all respects, and would be 
irresistible, if the passages, on which it is based, were not interpolations 
by a later hand. But the truth is, he wasmisledbyan unfUthful edition of 
this work pnbliahedat£dinburgb,l$44,by one David Buchanan, in which 
are several additions (among others those quoted by our author) which 
are not to be found in the earlier editions of the work, lliis Mr David 
Bnchuian published two editions of Knox— a quarto, Edinburgh, )S44 — 
a ibiio, London, in the same year — both of which are interpolated, but in 
di0erent degrees. For instance, the passages quoted by Bishop Sage 
from pp. 447-449, are to be found in the Edinburgh edition, but do not 
occur in the London folio ; and again, the quotation at page 36 of the 
Fundamental Charter is omitted in the same edition, but inserted in the 
Edinburgh 4to. The other passages, however, hero quoted, are found in 
both editions, at the pages referred to in the quarto, and at pp. 301 inatond 
of 306, 281 instead of 286, in the London foUo of 1644. But none of the 
above quotations arc to be found in any genuine edition of Knox's Works. 
They are not printed in the early octavo edition of 1586, and do not 
occur io an old MS. in possession of David Laing, Esq., the learned 
Keeper of the Signet Library, by whom, through the kbdncss of a mutual 
friend, they have been collated with it. (The Editor understands that 
Mr Iding is now engaged in preparing a new and faithful edition of Knox 
for the pre«, a desideratum which has long been felt by the student of 
Scottish Ecclewasticoi History, who must rejoice that the work of sup- 
plying the defect has fallen to one so eminently qualified by attainments 
and opportunities to execute it aright). It reflects no little discredit on 
those who knowingly permitted the spurious work of David Buchanan to 
pass current as the genuine production of Knox, and detracts greatly 
from the merits of a eaose which required to be supported by such dis. 
ingennons subterfuges. The argriment of our author, however, is by no 
means impaired by the mistake into which he has fallen, for the work 
having been interpolate by dishonest persons to further the Presbyterian 
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The other treatisoa attributed to Knox, and I know no 
reason to doubt their being his, from which I have citod 
any thing, are in an Appendix to the History. 

I have not nuide it my work to cite Acta of Parliament, 
and represent the favourable countenance Epiacopaoy bath 
had from the State, so rauoh as to consider the Bentimentjs 
of our Beformers, and those who succeeded them in their 
ecclesiastical capacity, partly because the Acta of Parlia- 
ment have been diligently collected before, particularly, 
whoso pleases may see a goodly train of them from the year 
1560 till the year 1617 in the Large Declaration, page 333, 
&c. ; partly because our Presbyterian brethren are in use 
to insist more on the Books of Discipline and the Acts of 
General Assemblies, &c. than on Acts of Parliaments. 

One advantage, amongst many disadvantages, I think I 
have : It is, that the authors I have most frequently cited 
were Presbyterians— by coneequence authors whose testi- 
monies can least be called in question by my Presbyterian 
brethren. 

1 do not pretend to have exhausted the subjects I have 
insisted on. Any reader may easily perceive I have been at 
a loss as to several things in history. Perchance I have 
sometimes started things newi, and which have not been 
observed before. 1 wish I may have given occasion to thoso 
who arc fitter and bettor furnished with helps for such 
enquiries, to consider if they can bring more light to our 
history. In the meantime, I think I have said enough to 
convince the reader that our Presbyterian brethren have not 

cause, any thing in support of his armament, nbich the author extracU 
from it is of coarse armed witli double force B^rBiiiBt hia opponents. It 
becomes the unwilling testimony of on luiscrapulous enemy. As to the 
jndicioaB Bpottiavoode, whose authority our author quotes, p. 13, in sup- 
port of his opinion, the Archbishop was eriileutly iu error whrai he said 
that Foxe's Martyrology was not in existence until twelve years after 
Knox's death, for we find this ijook quoted and referred to by several 
aathora befors that event occmred- (Giilan's Life of Softc, pa^e 20). 
The only way of accounting for the Primate's mistake, is by supposing 
that the enrUeat edition of Foxe, with which he was familiar, was printed 
Buluequently to the times of the Scottish Reformers — a mistake which 
might very readily occur in those days, when communication between 
literary men and icanied persons at a distance was not so easy as at 
prespnt. — E.J 
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reason to b« ao confident as commonly they ore, for their 
side of the controvorsles 1 have managed. 

Yet, after all this, I am not secure but that they will 
endeavour to have my book anawered, for all hooks must 
be answered that militate against them ; and they can still 
find some G[ilbert] B[ule] or other who h&a zeal and confi- 
dence enough for such attempts. 

Upon the supposition, therefore, that I must have an 
answer, I do for once become an earnest suiter to my Pres- 
byteriMi brethren that they would employ some person of 
ordinw^ sense and discretion to answer me, and not the 
common Vindicator of their Kirk, G[ilbert] R[ule], for I 
have got enough of him, and I incline not to have any more 
meddling with him. 

Wfaoso reads the following papers I think may find such 
a sample of him, such a ncatch (pardon the word if it is 
not English) of both his historical and his argumentative 
siUl, a talent which he bewails much the want of in his 
adversaries, as may make it appear just and reasonable for 
any man to decline him ; but lest he is not represented there 
BO fully as he ought to he, so fully as to justify my declining 
of him, I shall be at some farther pains here to give the 
reader a fuller prospect of him. 

To delineate him minutely might perchance be too laho- 
rioua for me, and too tedious and loathsome to my reader. 
I shall restrict myself, therefore, to his four cardinal vir- 
tuet, his learning, hhe judgment, his dvUity, and his nwdenttf. 
Or, because we are Scottish men, to give them their plain 
Scotch names, his ignorance, his nomerae,'^ his iU-natare, and 
his impudence. 

' [ In reading these severe terms, we cannot help feeling deep r^^et 
thkt onr dathor should h&ve indulged in them. But we mnat remember 
that in those daya of party spirit, theological warfare was generally 
carried on in this roagh wa;, and in this particnlar instance Kshop Sage 
was provoked by the person with whom he was contending, who had 
published pamphlets teeming with malevolence and ignorance, and who, 
thou^ often admonished and refuted, still peraiHted in his endeavours to 
damage the claims and character of the Cburcb. Such a person could 
only be silenced by some strenuous effort to bring the blush into his tace, 
and to weaken his influence with the credulous multitude, and the Bishop 
adopted (he only method by which these ends could have been acooni' 
plished. He painted his opponent in his tme colours. Indeed, our 
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Perliapfl I shall not be able to reduce every individual 
■Dfltance to ita proper apeciea. It is very hard to do that 
in matters which have such affinity one with another as 
there is between ignorance and nongeme, or between iU- 
nature and impudence. But this I dare promise, if I can- 
not keep by the nice laws of categories, I shall be carefnl to 
keep by the strict laws of justice, I shall entitle him to 
nothing that is not truly hie own. So mneh for preface ; 
oome we next to the purpose. 

And in the first place, I am apt to think, since ever writ- 
ing was a trade, there was never author furnished with a 
richer stock of unquesttooable ignorance for it. To insist on 
all the evidences of this would swell this Preface to a bulk 
beyond the book. 

I omit, therefore, his making Pnabyterian ruling dd&rs, 
aa cootradistinct from teaching elders, of Divine institution; 
his making the SElilOBES sometimes mentioned by the Fa- 
thers such ruling elders ; and his laying stress on the old 
blunder about St Ambrose's testimony to that purpose. 
(Vide True Representation of Presbyterian Government, 
Prop. 3.) These I omit, because not peculiar to him. 

I omit even 4.bat, which for any thing I know may be 
peculiar to him, viz. that his rvUng dders are called Biahopg, 
and that their necessary qualifications are set down at length 
in Scripture, e. g. 1 Tim. iii. 2, and Tit. i. 6. (Ibid. Prop. 
iii. 4). 

I omit his learned affirmative, that — ^' Patronages were 
not brought into the Church till the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury, or later ; and that they came in amongst the latest 
antiohristian corruptions and usurpations" (Ibid. Answer to 
Objection 9). 

I omit all such assertions as these — " That the most and 
most eminent of the Prelatists acknowledged that by our 
Saviour's appointment, and according to the practice of the 
first and best ages of the Church, she ought to be and was 
governed in common by ministers acting in parity'' (Ibid. 

nthoT seems to have been conscious of the severity of hia tooe towards 
his antagonist, for we find him apologiiung for it in the body of the Work 
— " I httve trented him thus coarsely, because I knon no other wsy 
authors deserve who will needs speak nontenttt rather than speak no- 
thing."— E.] 

2 
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Prop. 12) ; that " Diocesan Episcopocj' v/aa not settled in 
St Cyprian'e time^ (BAtional Defence of Nonconformity, &c. 
p. 1.57) ; that " Diocesan Episcopacy prevailed not for the 
first three centuries, and that it was not generally in the 
fourth century " (Ibid. 158) ; that " the BiBhop St Cyprian 
all alongst speaks of was a Presbyterian Moderator'" (Ibid. 
197) ; that " Cyprian, A.uBtine, Athanasius, &c. were only 
such Moderaiorg" (Ibid. 175, 176, 177, 178). 

I omit his insUting on the authority of tho Decretal Epis- 
tles attributed to Pope Anacletus, as if they were genuine 
(Ibid. 202), and that great evidence of his skill in the affairs 
of the Protestant Churches, viz. " that Episcopacy is not to be 
seen in any one of them except England" (Ibid. p. 10), Nay, 

I omit his nimble and learned gloss ho has put on St 
Jerome's Toto Orhe Decretmii, &c. viz. " That this remedy of 
schism in many places began then (i. e. in St Jerome's time) 
to be thought on, and that it was no wonder that this cor- 
ruption began then to creep in, it being then about the end 
of the fourth century when Jerome wrote," Stc. (Ibid. 170). 

Neither shall I insist on his famous exposition of St 
Jerome's Quid/acU Ejnscopm, Sic. because it has been suf- 
ficiently exposed already in the " Historicafc B«Iation of the 
General Assembly 1690," nor on his making Plutarch, Si- 
nionidos, Ghrysostom, &c. Every Grecian spoke Latin when 
he had the confidence to cite them. These and fifty more 
such surprizing arguments of our author's singular learning 
I shall pass over, and shall insist only a little on two or throe 
instances, which, to my taste, seem superlatively pleasant. 

And, 1. In that profound book which he calls " A Rational 
Defence of Nonconformity," &c. in answer to Dr Stilling- 
fleefs " Unreasonableness of tho Separation from the Church 
of England" (page 172), he hath glossed St Chrysostom 
yet more ridiculously than be did St Jerome. The passage, 
as it is in (jhrysostom, is sufficiently famous, and known to 
all who have ini^uired into antiquity about the government 
of the Church, The learned Father having discoursed con- 
cerning the office and duties of a Bishop (Homily 10 on 1 
Tim. iii.), and proceeding by the Apostle's method to dis- 
course next of Deacons (Homily 11), started this difficulty. 
How came tho Apostle to prescribe no rules about Presby- 
ters ! And he solved it thus — "On ov xcXi! to (aeffoe auruv xai 
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Tu> '^wtaxi'Taiv, Kai ya^ xai auToi SiSttaxciKia* hah 
ayaBsSsyiMfoi xxi T^aTaaiav Ttjt ExxXtjna; xal a te^j WkX' 
KOTur UTS, raura xai Trgiff^un^ig a§f//OTJii. T^ yag 
y^u^oTotia fMvrj vrs^^e^rixettri. Kal tovtu fjiovot hoKouai 
x^^fixTiiv Touf Tgeff/Suregouf. " St Paul," says he, " did not 
instst about Presbyters, because tbere is do great difference 
between them and Bishops. Prcsbytera, as well oa Bishops, 
have received power to teach and govern the Church. And 
the rules he gave to Bbhops are also proper for Presbyters ; 
for Bishops excel Presbyters only by the power of ordination, 
and by this alone they are reckoned to have more power 
than Preebyters." Vide edit. Savil. torn. iv. p. 289. 

Now, it is plain to the most ordinary attention, that in 
the holy Father's dialect, yfi^orovia signifies the power of 
conferring orders, just as iiiaaxahia and x^arctaict signify 
the powers of teaching and governing. Consider now the 
critical skill of G[ilbert] B[ule]. 

Bellarmine had adduced this testimony, it seems, to shew 
that there was a disparity in point of power between Bishops 
and Presbyters, and had put it in Latin, thus—" Inter 
Episcopum atque Presbyterom interest fere nihil, quippe et 
Presbyteris Ecolesiee cura permissa est. Et quae de Episco- 
pis dicuntur,! ea etiam Presbyteris congmunt ; sola quippe 
Ordinatione superiores illi sunt." >So G[ilbert] K[ule] has it. 
1 know not if he has transcribed it faithfully. It is not his 
custom to do so, nor have I Beilarmine at hand to compare 
them. Sure I am the tranglation doth not fully answer the 
oriffinal. But however that is, go we forward with our learn- 
ed author. These are his words : — 

" What he (Beilarmine) allegeth out of this citation, 
that a Bishop may ordain, not a Presbyter, the learned 
Father's expression will not bear. For ordination must 
signify either the ordination the Bishop and Presbyter 
have, whereby they are put in their office, to be different, 
which he doth not allege ; or that the difference between 
them was only in order or precedency, not in power or 
authority ; or that it was by the ordination or appoint- 
ment of the Church, not Christ's institution ; but it can never 
signify the power of ordaining." Are not these pretty pleasant 
criticisms on j^s/goroc/a '. But the best follows. Ho gives a 
' [Writ in ori^^nitl, Bclliinn. De Controv. vttl. ii, p. 22D.— E.i 
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demoQstration that ordinatwn, ae menUoned by Chrysoatom, 
can never signify the power of ordaininp, for then, saya he, 
GhryeoBtom (who was sufficiently a master of words) would 
have said — (mark it, beloved, he would have spoken Latin, 
ajid sajd) Poteatate Ordinandi, not Ordinatione. And have 
we not our author now a deep learned gloetator f I cannot 
promise a better instance of hia critical skill, but I hope the 
next shall not be much worse. 

2, Then in that same Rational Defence, &c. p. 193, sect. 
4, he undertakes to prove the Divine institution of popular 
elections of miuiaters. His firat argument he takes from 
Acta xiv. 23. The word y^u^ontsavrtg must needs do it. 
Now, it is none of my preaent taak to prove that that word 
cannot do it. Whosoever has considered how it is used in the 
New Testament may soon perceive that ; and if our author 
had but read the book called Jut Divinum Minieterii Evan~ 
ffetii, written by a Provincial Assembly of his own friends, 
he might have seen that even they were confident it could 
not do it; nay, he himaelf, in that same fourth section, 
acknowledges it cannot do it. " I deny not,"" says he, " that 
thia word is aometimes used figuratively for potestative mis- 
Bion, tho effect or consequent of election, and that by one 
person, without suffragea, as Acts x. 41." And I think, 
after thia, it was pleasant enough to make it do it for all 
that. But, as I said, it is none of my present business to 
debate the force of the word with him. All I am concerned 
for is to represent his superfine ekill in critical learning. 
For he telle us gravely — " The word is most commonly used 
in hia aense,^' viz. as it aignifies " to choote hy luffrageay And 
he proves it ; but how? Theao two ways — " 1. Of all the 
instances that Scapula in his Lexicon giveth of the use of 
the word, not one of them is to tho contrary." Twenty 
desperate aignifioationa, you see, would have imported no- 
thing ; and who can doubt but ScapuWe Lexicon is an un- 
oontroverted standard for the ecclesiastical signification of 
worda ? But our author proceeda — " 2. It cannot be instanced 
that ever the word is used for laying on of hands : Lifting 
up and laying them down being so opposite, it is not to be 
imagined that the one should be put for the other." And 
what needed more after this ? Yet, lest this was not pro- 
found enough, our author plunges deeper. He will needs have 
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both the Bufirages of the people and the imposition of the 
Apostles' hands to he signified by the word %ti^i»naavne 
in that same text, Acts xtv. 23. " The Apostles appointed by 
ordination elders for the people, upon their electing them by 
euffrages." And then,in the close of the section — "Iconclude, 
this being done xaTK hixkJitTiai', ia every Church, the people 
respective ohooeing their pastors, and the Apostles ordaining 
them, it is clear to have been generally the practice of these 
times, and so the institution of Christ.'' 

I told, when I began with him, there might be instances 
I might have occasion to adduce, which it might be diSScult 
to reduce to their proper categories, and I am afraid this is 
one. The truth ia, it is very hard to determine whether igno- 
rance or wmsense can plead the better title to it. For my 
part, let them share it between them. I shall only insist a 
little on one thing more. 

3. Then, one of his adversaries, whom he took to task in 
his " Second Vindication of his Church of Scotland,'' the 
author of the Second Letter,^ had used the phrase Christian 
Philotophg, when G[ilbert] R[ule] thought he should have 
said Christian Divinity : but, if I mistake not, G[ilbert] 
R[ule], when he wrote his Answer, thought it had been for 
the author's credit to have forebom using such a phrase, for 
never did cock crow more keenly over brother cock when he 
had routed him, than G[ilbert] R[ule did over the Letter- 
man on that occasion. 

He told him (Second Vindication, ad Let. IF. § 21, p. 62, 
63, edit. Edin.) — " He thought the commendation of a minis- 
ter had been rather to understand Christian Divinity than 
Christian Philosophy, but we must not wonder (says he) that 
men so strongly inclined to Socinianism speak in the Sooinian 
dialect. — For indeed that which goeth for religion among 
some men is nothing but Platonic philosophy put into a 
Christian drees, by expressing it in words borrowed (some 
of them) from the Bible ; and the preaching of some men 

■ [Thia was the learned Bishop himaelf, who was the writer of the 
Second and Third of Four Letters, containing" An Account of the Prtseat 
Peraecntion of the Chtut:h in Scotland." The Firat was written by the 
Rev. Thomas Morer, then chaplain to an Enfj^lish re^ment in Bcotland, 
afterwards Rector of Bt Anne's Alderegate, and Lecturer of St Lawrence 
Jewry, and (he Fourth by the famons Principal Monro. — E.] 
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is sucli morality aa Seneca and other heathens taught, only 
christianized with some words," &c. In short, he pursued 
the poor Epistler, as he calls him, so unmercifully, that he 
never left him till he conoladed him an ignorant talker for 
using that phrase. 

Now, judicious reader, was it not indeed a demonstration of 
deep thinking, and a penetrating wit, to make such a plain 
discovery of such a prodigious spawn of heresies, crowded 
into one single phrase, consisting of two words, or rather 
in one solitary wcalle i I say one vocable, for it was the 
word PMloiophy which was the Lema. I cannot think 
the word Christian was either art or part. Socinionism, 
Academicism, Stoicism (consistent or inconsistent was all 
one to our author), all thronged together in one so innocent 
like an expression ! Sad enough ! How sad had it boen 
for sorry Eptttler if there had been a greater confluence of 
such i»ins in our authors learned noddle when he wrote 
that elaborate paragraph ! Had they been in it, it is very 
like they had come out. However, even these were enough, 
especially having in their society the fundamental beresie of 
ignora/nce. 

And yet, after all this, I am apt to believe the poor 
Epitthr was orthodox and catholic in hie meaning. I be- 
lieve he looked on it as a very harmless phrase, and in- 
tended no other thing by it than that which is commonly 
called Christian Divinity. It is twenty to one, ho used it 
OS having found it used before him by very honest men who 
were never suspected of any of these dreadful heresies — the 
ancient Lights, I mean, and Fathers of the Church, who had 
scarcely another phrase which they used more frequently 
or more familiarly. Of this I am sure. If it was not so, 
it might have been so with him. 

My present circumstances do not allow me to cite thorn 
so plentifully as might be done ; yet I think I can adduce 
the testimoniL'S of half a dozen, whose authority might have 
stood between the Epistler and all hazard, e. g. 

Justin Martyr, in his excellent Dialogue with Trypho the 
Jow, not only asserts tho insufficiency of the Platonic, the 
Peripatetic, tho Pythagorean, the Stoic Philosophies, &c. 
but oxpressly makes the ancient Prophets who were inspired 
of God tho only tnie and infallibk' philosophers (Just. 
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Opera Graso. edit. Rob. Steph. Lutet. 1551. p. 3C). And 
having told how he himself came to the knowledge of GhrlB- 
tianity, he subjoins (p. 37), "TavrtjH fhdn!* eti^iaxov tpiKo- 

ipiKtHJO^os lyu. ♦' I haye found Christianity to be the only 
infallible and useful Philosophy^ and on its account I own 
myself a Philosoph^y 

Photius, in his Mug<o€, discoursing of the same Justin, as 
may be seen at the beginning of Justin's works, describes 
him thus — ^"Etrri h\ (ptKoao^laq {m* 6 cet^g ttis te Kct^ Vi/Mi. 
" He was a man of our (that is, the Christian) philosophy." 

Origen, in hia learned work against Celsus (edit. Cantab. 
1658, p. 9), tells him, if it were possible for all men, laying 
aside the cares of this life, y^oKa^ein ru (pikoso<pSv, to apply 
themselves to the study of true Philosophy, what a blessing 
would it be to the world ! And the very next words declare 
what PMloM^iy he meant — Eugs^ffera/ yog tv tu X^nrriav- 
uffLai" Sto. " For there may be found," says he, " in Chris- 
tianity most noble and mysterious disquisitions," Sio. 

Again, page 144, Celsus had alleged that the Christians 
tookpainsto proselyte nonobut young people, ignoranta, idiots, 
&c., and Origen replies — It is not true. They call all men, 
ao^oui xai cuoriTOvg, wise and foolish, to the acknowledgment 
of Christ ; and what evil is there in instructing the ignorant t 
Do not you heathen philosophers the same ? H vf/af [Mf ai 
"£XXj!F£f t^ari (Hiit^axict xai oixorei^as xai ai/oriTOus uf^- 
Tovg siri fi>itjiaopiar xitKav, ^fuSg 6s touto Toiouvrtf ou piK. 
ai)6^uxui kv70 T^rrofur. " Or Is it allowable in you, O 
heathens, to call young men and servants, and ij^orant 
people, to the study of philosophy, but we Christians, when 
we do the like, must be condemned of inhumanity !" Once 
more. 

Page 146, Celsua had objected that the Christians taught 
privately, &c. and Origen answers, they did not refuse to 
teach publicly, and if people would come to them they would 
send them ■npiKoooipijff0ai, to be taught Philosophy by the 
Prophets of God and the Apostles of Jesus. Whoso pleases 
to peruse that excellent Apology for Christianity, may find 
much more to the same purpose. Nay, farther, St Chrye- 
ostom, one of G[ilbett] R[ule]''s good acquaintances, has 
this heretical phrase an hundred times over ; e. p. in the 
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page immediately preceding that in which the testimony 
is which his Leamsdnesi glossed so Bingularly,the holy Father, 
zealous against such aa were Christians in profession only, 
without a suitable practice, areues thus — " What can one say, 
i^v oi/x (» i^off ciKk' in \vyois piKoaofouiTaf fiftMi, Stc." 
" When he sees us not in works but in words only, pretending 
to be philosophers T— or (for all is one with Chrysostom), 
to be Christiana \ 

In his sixth Homily on St Matthew he says, God permitted 
the Jews for a time to offer corporal sacrifices, &c. ua auTOvi 

cvyayri fiko<ro(piar, i. e. " That by degrees he might lead 
them to the elevated (i. e. the Christian) Philosophy." And 
doth not the same Father in the same Homilies on Matthew, 
call our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount, "Ax^f r^e (piXo- 
ffop'at — " The top of all Philosophy f 

And in his 4th Homily on 1 Corinthians he disooursea 
olegaatly how Christ by the doctrines of the Croes, and 
evangelical polity, and true godliness and the future judg- 
ment, &c. vavTUf Ixitties pkoffopous, hath " made all men, 
rustics, idiots," Stc. philosophers. 

Neither is this phrase leas frequent with the Latin Fathers. 
I shall only instance in tttm, but such two as most men use 
(at least ought) to read, who have a mind to know anything 
of antiquity. St Cyprian, I mean, and Vincentius Lirinensis. 

St Cyprian, in an Epistle to Cornelius, the •'>7th in number, 
if I remember right, according to Rigaltius, characterizes No- 
vatianuB to this purpose-—" Magis Durus Secularis Philoso- 
phise pravitate, quam Philosophise Dominicse lenitate paci- 
ficus." And in bis excellent sermon De Patientia — " Noh 
autem, fratres oharissimi, qui Philosophi non verbis, sed 
faotis sumus," &c. — " We Christians who are philosophers, 
not in words, but in deeds," &e. 

And Vincentius, in the 30tfa chapter of his Commoni- 
torium, admires the " Ccdeatis Philosophiie Dogmata," the 
" Doctrines of the Heavenly (i. e. the Chrittian) Philo- 
sophy." 

Indeed, some of these Primitive Clones of the Church give 
us a solid reason for both the orthodoxy and the propriety of 
the phrase. I cannot tell what notion G[ilbert] R[ule] has 
of Philosophy ; but I am pretty sure, according to St Justin's 
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and St Augustine's uotion of it, it is a most proper Dame 
for our holy religion. 

JuBtin (ut aup. p. 33) telle Trypho thus — ^"EffT* yof t» otTt 
^iKoaoipia (iiiyiarov xriiiLa xai Ttfuirarat 0W, urt ir^oadyu 

(piKaaotpia rw vou* xgiwrsffX'jjeoTef. " True philosophy is the 
richeet and most honourable possession in the sight of God. 
It is that which brings us near, and commends us to Him. 
And they are all truly holy who apply themselves seriously 
and heartily to the practice of true philosophy." And (page 
34) he de6nes Philosophy thus — ^"Ex/oT^^ij 'mrt rov otvof 
xai ToS ak^&ovi tTiyraiatf, Iviaifiiovia Si rcivrtif r^; Itj- 
onjfMjc, xai fl^c trop'af ysgaf. " Philosophy is the know- 
ledge of God and the acknowledgment of the truth (i. e. of 
Christ, as I take it) ; and happiness is the reward of this 
wisdom and knowledge." 

And St Austin, with whose works G[ilbert] B[ule] should 
have been well acquainted, when he adventured to give him 
the commendation of being the greai light o/the Latin Church, 
as he doth in that same 24th section, in the first chapter of his 
8th Book,jI>s CivUateBeit discourses thus — "Cum philosophis 
est babenda colktio quorum ipaum nomen, si Latino inter- 
pretemor, amorem sapientise profitetur. Porro, si sapien- 
tia DeuB est, per quern facta sunt omnia, slcut divinaautbo- 
ritas, veritasque monstravit, vema philosophus est amator 
Dei." — " The word Philosophy," says he, " signifies the love 
of wisdom. But God is wisdom, as himself hath said in his 
Word, and therefore a true philosopher is a lover of God." 

And in the ninth chapter of that same Book — " Philoso- 
phari est amare Deum — unde colligitur tunc fore beatum 
studiosum Sapientise (id entm est Philosophus) cum frul 
Deo cceperit," i. e. " To philosophize is to love God : One is, 
then, a true philosopher when he begins to enjoy God," &c. 
Nay, though G[ilbert] B[ule] should reject the authority of 
these and twenty other Fathers who have used and justified 
the phrase, it were no difficult task to find enough of modem 
writers who have used it, though they were neither Stoics, 
Platonttli, nor Bociniam ; but I shall only reoommood to him 
two who were his predecessors in that same chair which 
he, now, so worthily possesses. Doctor Leighton, I mean, 
in his " Valedictorj- Oration," lately published, and Mr 
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Golville in his Treatise about Chiistiiui Philoaophy.' And 
now, let our author's ignoranee and his Ui-naiure debato it 
between them, to whether he was moat obliged when he so 
fiercely scourged the poor Epiitler for talking so hergtically 
of CArUtian Philosophy, By this time, I think, the reader 
may have got a sufficient taete of our renowned Vindicator^t 
singular leamiag. Proceed we now, 

II. To his next cardinal virtue. Profound £ximtn^, such as 
our autbor''B, is a teeming mother, and commonly produces 
congenial brood plentifully. Indeed, never wa« author's more 
prolifio. His learning has produced crowds of mptteries, but 
such mysteries as plain speaking people commonly call non- 
sense. It were m>n«^nw, indeed, to insist on all instances of this 
nature which beautify his writings, suoh as his pretty position 
— " That all ceremonies of God's worship are wordiip them- 
selves'' (Animadversions on Dr Stillingfleet's Ironicum, p. SO.) 
His pleasant /efeA about " Ceremonios that stand in the place 
of the Competentes or Calechameni " (Hatiunol Defence, &o. 
p. 72). His judicious conclusion — " That the affirmative 
part of the Second Commandment is, that we ought to wor- 
ship (Jod in the way prescribed in hia Word" (Ibid. 125.) 
His sublime notion about the unify of the Church in the case 
of the Lutherans (Ibid. 148). " Wo shut not out the Luther- 
an Churches," says he, " from all possibility of union with 
them; wo can have union with them as sister Churches, 
but we cannot partake in their instituted parts of worship." 
His surprizing proposition, viz, — " That the two govern- 
ments (Presbytery and Monarchy) of Church and State 
Iiavo suited ono another many ages since the nation was 
Protestant." (Second Vindication, § 11, p, 14), 

It were to vie with him for his own talent, I say, to insist 
on all these and many more such, which are to be found in 
his matchless writings. 1 sludl, therefore, mention only 
three or four of his most elaioraie mysteries. 

And, 1. Our judicious author wrote " Animadversions" 
on Doctor Stillingfieet's " Irenicura," and you may judge 
of the metal of the whole by this ono specimen, which you 
have not far from the beginning. 

I)r StiUingfleot(p. 2) had laid down this foundation — "That 

' ['I'o which we mav add Dr ViccsimuH Knox. \'ido Kaox's BasaLys, 
vol.iv.-E.l 
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difference of opinion about a point, and probable argumente 
brought on both aides, by wise and able men, if it be not a 
matter of necessity to salvation, gjvee men ground to think 
that a 6nal decision of the matter in controvereie was never 
intended as a necessary means for the peace and unity of 
the Church." 

Against this position G[ilbert] R[ulo] reasons thus (p. 5) — 
*' Ifany things not neceesarytosaJvation be so necessary to be 
clearly revealed, that we aro to look upon them as not Christ's 
truth, if there remain a controversie about them, mamiged 
with specious arguments on both sides, among wise and able 
men, much more things necessary to salvation must be thus 
clearly revealed, so that there is no truth in them if they 
be so controverted ; but the consequent is most False and 
absurd. Ergo," &c. Let the reader try his skill on this 
mystery, and fathom the depth of it if he can. 

2, The next mystery I thought to have insisted on, is that 
grand one about the decrees of God (Second Vindication, p. 
66), viz, that God has a " decree that is prwieritum as an act 
of sovereignty, and a decree that is pradamnatum, as an act 
of justice." But I am told this has been sufficiently repre- 
sented already, and therefore I shall say no more about it 
but this, that there is no reason to think it waa a typogra- 
phical error ; for after it was thus printed in Scotland, it was 
reprinted in England without alteration or correction, so that 
there is all the reason in the world to impute it to the 
author. But if so, was ho not at best a mysteriovi theologue I 

But 3. The next I shall produce, though not sounding so 
directly towards hla^hemy, is every whit as good mystery. 
The story is this : — 

Doctor Stillingfleet, in his *' Unreasonableness of the Se- 
paration from tho Church of England," forbore to sustain 
the lawfulness of Liturgies, &c, because Dr Falkonor had 
done it so well before. But our author had " made some 
collections on the subject." (Bational Defenco, &c, p. 222). 
And it was pity they should be stifled, and therefore they 
behoved to bo published. 1 am not to insist on every thing 
that is mysti'^rious in that learned disquisition on tho subject 
of Liturgies with which ho has blessed tho island. One thing 
shall suffice. 

In his burning zeal against Liluraies, or Set Forms, ho 
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advances this proposition, amon^ many othcrG — " That it is 
unlawful to worship God by a frame of service that is not 
warranted in the Word, both as to its matter and manner,"' 
(Page 226, sect 8). 

" This I prove," says he, " 1. From Christ's condemning 
the traditions of men as vain worship, Matt. xv. 9. They 
taught these traditions, i. e. (saith Lucas Brugensia in locum) 
they followed them, and taught others to follow them. The 
same author calleth these men's traditions that are so, of 
men, that they are not of God, or are devised by man (Ibid.) 
So also Vatablua, Erasmus, Maldonate, Tirinus, Piscator, 
Calvin, and Chemnitius say, here ia meant whatever is 
brought into religion without the Word. Now it is mani- 
fest that a frtano of divine service not warranted in the 
Word folletb under this general head.'" Thus, you have all 
these gentlemen, Lucan Brugensis, Vatablua, ErasmuB, &c. 
(though some of them were Papiste, some of them Lutheram, 
and not one of them but owned and used lAturgiea)^ strong 
against LUargiea, if not directly, at least by ^^tn consequeace. 
But our author proceeds. 

" Secondly, the Lord condemneth all worship offered up 
to htm that he hath not commanded,*^ Jer. vii. 31 — (turn to 
the text, and try if it is not pertinently adduced) — " Where 
not being commanded, but devised by men, is made the 
ground on which that practice, though otherwise evil also, is 
condemned, and Jeroboam's frame and way of service ia 
condemned, becauee devised (Heb. created) of his own heart, 
1 Kings xii. 33." 

" Thirdly, even reason teacheth that God ought to choose 
how he will be honoured or worshipped by his ereaturee. He 
best knoweth what will please him, and his sovereignty in 
all things must especially appear in this that himself is so 
nearly concerned in. This isaprinciple so rooted in nature, 
that among the heathens, they that contrived their liturgies, 
or ways of worship, behoved to pretend revelationB from 
their gods to guide them in this. It was never heard of 
among the more religious heathens that religion, or the 
manner of worahipping their gods, was enjoined only by 
man's authority, and devised only by him ; yea, in the so 
much magnified Bosaty of the Virgin Mary, it ia alleged 
that Saint Dominicua had it revealed by the Virgin herself 
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that this form of service ,was most acceptable to her ; and it 
is added, that she was fittest to choose what way she would 
be worshipped. I hope they (the Papists), and such as sym- 
boUze with them, those of the Church of England, in order- 
ing of the worship of God, will pve us leave to say the same 
of her blessed Son." 

" Fourthly, for the matter of worship, I think it will not 
be questioned whether that must be appointed by God or 
not; but even the frame, conposdre, and mode of Divine 
worship, should have Divine warrimt, otherwise it is not 
aoceptahle to God, &c." 

Now, not to make much needless work, consider, 1, Our 
author''8 great business was to prove the unlawfulness of IiUttr- 
fftOT, or Set Forms of prayers, &c. in the public worship. Con- 
sider, 2, That he (as his sect generally) is against using the 
Lord's Prayer, the only prayer I can find of Divine institution 
in the New Testament, as to the hatter, frame, composure, 
and MODE of it. Consider, 3, That our author would be very 
angry, and complain of horrid injustice done him, if you 
should charge him with Quakerism, or praying by immediate 
inspiration ; for who so great enemies to Quakers as Scottish 
Presbyterians ! Consider, 4, If his arguments can consist any 
better with extemporary prayers, which are not immediately 
inspired, and, by consequence, cannot be of Divine institu- 
tion as to hatter, frame, composure, and mode, than 
with set forms which are not of Divine institution as to 
HATTER, FRAME, COMPOSURE, and MODE. Consider, 5, In 
consequence of these, if we can have any pMic prayers at 
alt. And then consider, 6, and lastly. If our author, when 
he wrote this section, had his zeal tempered with common 
sense, and if he was not knacitU deep in right mygteriows 
theology. 

4. But as good follows ; for never man spoke more pro- 
/ouad mysteries than he hath done on all occasions in his 
surprizing accounts of the " Church of Scotland." He tells 
us of a Popish Church of Scotland since the Se/ormation, and 
a Protestant Church of Scotland. 

He tells us (First Vindication, Answer to Quest. 1. § 10) — 
*' Presbyterians do not say that the law made by the Reform- 
ing Parliament, anno 1576, took from them (the Popish 
Bishops) the authority they had over the Popish Church ; 
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but it IB manifeet that after this ia^ they had no l^al title 
to rule the Protestaot Church." 

This samo, for ouco, is pleasant enough. The Be/ormtng 
Parliament, while it defined the Church of Scotland, and it 
defifted it so as to make it but one, as is evident from Act 6, 
which I have transcribed word for word in my book, allow- 
ed of two Churchei of Scotland, two naiumal Churches in one 
nation. But this is not all. Ho hath aleo subdivided the 
'' Protestant Church of Scotland'' into " two Churches of 
Scotland" — the " Presbyterian Church of Scotland," and the 
" Episcopal Church of Scotland." 

He insists very frequently on the " Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland." ThuB,inhisPrefacetohis " First Vindication" 
of its Church of Scotland, in great seriousness he tells the 
world that " that which is determined concerning all them 
that will live godly in Christ Jesus that they must suffer per- 
secution, is, and bos long been, the lot of the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland." And in his Preface to his " Second 
Vindication," § 7 — " I have in a former paper pleaded for the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland against an adversary," 
&c. And in answer to the " Historical Belation of the G<en&- 
ral Assembly," § 12, his adversary had said " that General 
Assembly was as insufficient to represent the Church of Scot^ 
land as that of Trent was to represent the Catholic Church." 
And G[ilbert] It[ule] readily replies — " But he cannot deny 
that it represented the Presbyterian Church, and was all 
that could be had of a PRESBYTERIAN Assembly." 

He is as frank at allowing an " Episcopal Church of Scotr 
land." Thus, in " True Representation of Presbyterian Go- 
vernment," in Answer to Objection 10) — " The ministers 
that entered by and under Prelacy neither had nor have 
any right to be rulers in the Presbyterian Church. What- 
ever theymight have in another [governing]^ Church" — i.e. 
the Episcopal Church — "that the State set up in the nation," 
&c. And more expressly in Answer to the Historical Re- 
lation of the Grenoral Assembly 1690, § 3 — "Again," says 
he, " though we own them" — the Prelatick Presbyters — " as 
lawful ministers, yet we cannot own them as ministers of the 
Presbyterian Ginrch. They may have a ri^t to govern 
the Episcopal Cimroh, to which they had betaken thcm- 
' [Not ill theoriRinal texl.— E,] 
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selvos, and left the Presbyterian, yet that they have a 
right to rule the Presbyterian Church we deny." 

By this time I think the reader haa got enough of " Scot- 
tish National Churches," and their distinct governors and 
governments. The " Popish Clergy," oven since the Refor- 
mation was established by law, have right to rule the " Po- 
pish National Church of Scotland." The " Protestant Epis- 
copal Clergy" have right to rule the " Protestant Episcopal 
National Church of Scotland." The Protestant Presbyte- 
rian members have only right to rule the " Protestant Pres- 
byterian National Church of Scotland." By the way. 

May not one wish that he and his party had stood here ! 
For if the " Episcopal Clergy" have ri^Al to rule the " Epis- 
copal Church ;" and if it was only ri^ht to rule the " Presby- 
terian Church," which they had not, why was their own 
riffM to rule themselves taken from them i Are not the 
Presbyterians anr^hteous in taking from them all riffM to 
rule, when they have riffkt to rule the " Episcopal Church of 
ScotUnd r But this, as I said, only by the way. That 
which I am mainly concerned for at present is, that the 
reader may consider if there i» not a goodly parcel of goodly 
sense in these profound meditations. Yet better follows. 

After all this laborious clearing of marches between Scot- 
tish National Churches, particularly the " Episcopal" and 
"Presbyterian National Churches of Scotland," he tells you, 
for all that, they ore but one Church of Scotland ; but in such 
depth of mystery as perchance can scarcely be paralleled. 
Take the worthy speculation in his own words. (True Re- 
presentation, ad Objection 10), " Let it be further con- 
sidered,"' says he, "that though wearenotwillingso to widen 
the difference between us and the Prelatic party as to look 
on them and ourselves as two distinct Churches ; yet it is 
evident that their clergy and wo are two different repre- 
•entatives, and two difierent governing bodies of the Church 

' [The possa^ within parenthesis is not to be found in the copy of the 
" True BepreeentstioD of PreBbyterian Government " which is in the 
buids of the Editor, althoufth the next words quoted by our author in 
this page follow in due course. It ib not to be mippoHed (hat Bishop Sage 
would have quoted a passage for ridicule which did not exiirt ; and there- 
fore it is probable that Mr Gilbert Rule, (indiDg himself vulnerable on 
this point, very wisely ordered it to be expunged from the copy of his 
pamphlet " rtfninteii by the heirs of Andrew Andereon, Hi90."— E.J 
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of Scotland ; and that they who are members of the one, 
oaonot at their pleasure go over to the other, unless they 
be received by them." 

Well ! Has he now retracted his making them (wo Churches? 
You may judge of that by what follows in the very next 
words ; for thus he goes on — " These things, thus laid down, 
let us hear what is objected against this course*' — the course 
the Presbyterians were pursuing with mif^t and main, when 
he wrote this book, viz. that the government of the Church 
might prima tntiantia be put in the hands of the inotM 
sound Presbyterian ministers, &c. — " First, this is to set up 
Prelacy among ministers, even while it is so much decried, 
that a few should have rule of the Church and the rest ex- 
eluded." — Answer. " It is not Prelacy, but a making dis- 
tinctitm between ministers of ONE SOCIETT and those of 
ANOTHER. Though they be ministers, they are not ministers 
of the Presbyterian Church. They have departed from it ; 
we have continued in the good old way that they and we 
professed" — for who can doubt that aJl the Scottish Prelatists 
were oiu:^ Prethyterians f — " It is not, then, unreasonable, 
that if they will return to that SOCIETY they should be ad- 
mitted by it," &c. 

Now, what can be plainer than it is, hence, that they must 
be still two Churches i He makes them in express terms 
twice over two distinct SOCIETIES. He makes one of these 
Societies the " Presbyterian Church ;" of necessity, there- 
fore, tho other must be the " Episcopal Church ;" and is not 
this unavoidably to m^e two Churches ! Yet, neither la 
this the true yolk of the mystery, as I take it. That lies 
here — That the Episcopal clergy and the Presbyterian clergy 
are two different representatives, two different governing 
bodies of the one Church of Scotland. I remember our 
author, in his " Rational Defence of Konconformity," &c. 
exercised Dr Stillingfleet to purpose for talking of something 
which he thought looked like two Convocations in England, 
viz. the Upper and the Lower Houses. " He seems above," 
says G[ilbert] R[ule], " to make such convocations, and so 
there roust be either two Churches of England" — {and why 
not, as well as these of Scotland !) — " or the one Church of 
England must be Hcep», and so a monster.'" 

Thus oar author there (p. 185), I say ; uid it seems he 
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was mindful of it when he wrote his " True Beprcsentation 
of Presbyterian Grovemment," For he wajB careful, indeed, 
to avoid the making of hia om Church of Scotland hiceps, 
and made it gomething else. But what ^ing 9 Your pardon 
for that : I have neither Latin nor English name for it. I 
thought once, indeed, on fttcorpor, but I found it could not do; 
for he makes not his one Church two Bodies. What then \ I 
told you already, I can find no name for it ; but if I have any 
idea of this his one Church, she is such a thing as this — 
" A Body governed by two different governing Bodies with- 
out an Head." 

That she is a Body, I think, cannot be controverted, for 
all Churches are commonly owned to be Bodies. 

That she is governed by iv)o differmtt governing Bodies 
is clear from the text, for thus it runs : — " We will not so 
widen the difference between us and the Prelatical party, as 
to look on ourselves and them as two distinct Churches ; yet 
it is evident that their clergy and we are two different repre- 
sentatives, and two different governing Bodies of the Church 
of Scotlandr 

That she is governed by these two different governing 
Bodies without an Mead is likewise evident, for there is not so 
much as one syllable about an Head in the text ; and there is 
all the reason in the world for it. For, besides the difficulty 
of joining an Head conveniently with two Bodies, to what 
purpose an Head for her when she ts so well stored of 
governing Bodies f Are they not received maxims, that — 
" Non sunt multiplicanda entia sine necessitate,"' and — 
" Deus et natura nihil fociunt frustra f" The definition, then, 
is unquestionable. 

Well ! Perhaps the reader may be curious to know how 
G[ilt>ert] R[ulc] came by this superfine idea of a Church, 
I have hod my conjectures about it, and the most probable 
that offered was this : — 

No doubt he is wondrously well acquainted with Plato, 
otherwise how could he have mado the singular discovery 
that Sotnniant and 8t<^ were Platonists? Now, Plato 
(Conviv. p. 822, edit. Lugd. 1590), as I remember, has a 
pretty story about a certain species of rational animals which 
were early in the world, and which he calls " Anh^yvvoi, as if 
you would say Man-woman, or so. This creature had two 
3 
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faces, two noses, four hands, &c. In a word, it was a round 
body, which contained both sexes in it, man and Koman, aa 
it were, united by their backs. It was a vigorous, sturdy 
kind of animal, and Jupiter turned afraid of it ; and there- 
fore, to weaken it, and make it more toward and subdueable, 
he took an axe, or some snch sharp instrument, and clave 
it from top to bottom, in the very middle, as if you should 
cleave an egg into two equal halves ; and then, being (as 
yoa know) a nimble mountebank, he drew together the 
skin on each back in a trice, and applied some sovereign 
medicines, and both backs were made sound immediately ; 
and the divided parts of the "AnS^yvtOi being now"A*»ig and 
rum, man and woman, and having the felicity to look one 
another in the face, they fell in love with one another ; and 
this was the original of love, and courting, and marriage, 
and all that. Now, I say, 

The most probable conjecture I can make of the way how 
G-[ilbert] B[ule] came by his surprizing idea of the on« 
Church with the two difftreia governing Bodiet is, that when 
he read this story in Plato, it made a deep impression on 
his imagination ; and he, labouring to outdo Plato at nimble- 
nesB of design and invention, fell upon this stranger and more 
surprizing notion of a Church. But however this was, 

I think our author had reason to say (Animadversions 
on Irenioum p. 51), " That a Church is a singular Society, 
and of another nature than other Societies, and therefore 
she ought to have a singular government.^ For, sure I am, 
he has given the one Church of Scotland a government which 
is gingular enough. One thing is certain, 

At this rate, she wants not government nor gotemars, 
and, of all the Churches in the world, she is likest to have 
the best Canons and the justest measures prescribed to her ; 
for if the one governing Body prescribes wrong, the other 
must readily prescribe right, for never were two governing 
Bodies of one Society in greater likelihood of contradicting 
one another. It is true, the governed Body may be some- 
times puzzled about its obedience, and reduced to a state of 
hesitation about the opposite prescriptions, whither of them 
it shonld follow ; but that is but a small matter. Our 
author's invention is not yet so for decayed but that I can 
promise for him, if he pleases, he shall as easily extricate 
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it out of that difficulty as he can give an intelligible account 
of this hia om CkurcK with the two lUfferent poveraing Bodies. 
Only one thing more I add. 

Our learned author tells ua in his Preface to ibis his book, 
in which he has this mystery, that " it was a work not 
undertaken at first of his own private motion, and that (be- 
fore it waa published) it passed an examm rigorosma of not 
a few brethren.^ Now, if he spoke truth here (as I am apt 
to believe he did not), the world may judge of the accu- 
racy of some men's rifforoea examina; and so much for a taste 
of our author's second cardtfuii viriue. Proceed we now to 

III. The third, which, though it looks as like ill-nature as 
ever egg was like another, in compliance with our author's 
generous inclinations I am content should pass under the 
name of his excessive civility. I allow it this name, I say, 
because our author himself hath so dubbed it. 

For thus he tells us (Second Vindication, Preface, § 6) — 
" I bare treated the adversaiies I deal with as brethren, 
desiring rather to exceed than come short in civility and 
fair dealing with them,'' 

Never was author more plentifully furnished with this in- 
genuous quality than G[ilbert] K[ule]. Take a specimen of 
it from his " Second Vindication,*' &c. edit. Edin. anno 1691 ; 
and consider with what eaeees of civility he treats his adver- 
saries. 

The author of the " First" of " the Four Letters" — that 
" military chaplain" (p. 14), *' that man of a vain mind" (p. 
19), " was guilty of the height of disingenuity" (p. 9), " and 
it was the highest impudence and sauciness for a stranger" 
(such as he was) " thus to reproach the representative of 
a nation, where he was so civilly treated" (p. 12), And yet 
the whole nation knows the gentleman had asserted nothing 
but truth, when he met with this civility from our author. 

The author of the Second and Third Letters was " blinded 
with rage" (p. 22), " was guilty of shameful hypocrisy 
twisted with malice" (p. 23), " His words were full of 
monstrous hyperbolies, if not plain forgeries" (p. 28). " He 
exposed his own folly, malice, and silly credulity" (p. 42); 
" was guilty of the highest efforts of malice, blinding the 
mind, and depraving the apprehension of things" (p. 4.5). 
" Hia ignorant malice not to be answered but despised" 
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(p. 52). " Ju<ia« lacariot wob hie predecessor" (Ibid). 
" He was a choleric Momus, whose patron was Kababakeh" 
(56). He vindicated the Prelatiste from being persecutors 
"with a confidence in asserting falsehoods and denying 
known truths beyond any degree, that any sort of man, ex- 
cept Jesuits, have arrived at" (p. 67)- " He told things ab- 
surd above measure" (p. 69). G[ilbert] R[ule] con convince 
the reader — " if the author of this letter was the person 
whom he guessed, of his most absurd and habitual lying, 
known to most of the nation even to a proverb" (p. 71)- 
But I am apt to think he guessed wrong ; but whoever he 
was, " he wrote in such a violent and insolent style as de- 
served an answer of another nature than a paper refutation," 
i. e. the galloKt, as I take it. 

" The Fourth Letter was not inferior to any of the rest in 
abominable lies and reproaches" (p. 81). " The most bitter 
invectives that could be invented filled up this author's few 
pages" (Ibid), " What he wrote was not to be refuted 
more than the words of a madman, or of one raging in a 
fever'" (Ibid). In a word, " This Letter was so miexamin- 
able, so full of virulent reproaches, and so void of any thing 
that was argumentative, that it was impossible for any man 
to answer it, except his talent for railing, and his oonsoienoe 
to say what he would, true or false, was equal to that of 
this gentleman's." (Ibid). 

The author of the " Case of the Afflicted Glei^," &c. 
" spake rage and fury," (p. 84) was a malicious calumni- 
ator" (p. 89), " a common liar" (p. 101), " most petulantly 
reproached the government" (p. 110), Twenty more such 
oBcessive civilities he p^d him. 

The author of the late Letter, I think, had done well to 
have saved himself the labour of writing it i for if he got not 
his share of G[ilbert] B[ule's] excessive civilities, G[ilbert] 
B[ule] himself was mistaken. " This piece was behind 
none of the rest in efironted and bold lies, and to say this 
might be a just refutation of the whole book" (p. 117). 
" This author spake broad-faced lies" (Ibid). " Impu- 
dent and broad lies, gross and malicious lies, bold calum- 
nies" (p. 118), " shameless lies, slanderous forgeries'" (p. 
119). " Ho maliciously bolyed his nation" (Ibid). " Spat 
venom" (p. 121). " Lying and misrepresentation were 
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familiar to him" (p. 122), " Ke most impudently obtruded 
upon people's credulity" (p. 125). " Was per/rictw frontis'^ 
(p. 120). " Nothing, though never so certainly and mani- 
festly false, could choke his conscience" (Ibid). " He spued 
out the most spiteful venom that could lodge in a human 
breast" (p. 136), Forty more such cimlitiea he paid him, 
and it was reasonable to treat him so ; for " the impudent 
accusations of this scribbler, and the obligation that lay on 
persons and ChurchcB to necessary self-defence, constrained 
G[ilbert] R[uleJ to treat him thus eiviUy" (p. 137). 

The author of the " Memorial''' (though I am apt to think 
Gfilbert] R[ule] knew he was dead before his " Second Vin- 
dication" was published) got civiUiiea paid him of the same 
stamp, and out of the same repository ; for the " Memorial 
was a print full of bitter and unreasonable invectives" (p. 137), 
" full of malicioas insinuations" (Ibid). " It was nothing 
short of the rest for most gross falsehoods in matters of 
fa«t, and most injurious representations of the Preabytorian 
way and principles" (Ibid). " The moral qualities of the 
author might be seen by his book to be none of the best" 
(Ibid). " It was a parcel of false and malicious history as 
ever was written in so few lines" (Ibid). " It began and 
ended with lies and railing" (Ibid). " A man who took 
liberty to slander at that rate of impudence deaerved rather 
chastisement than an answer" (p. 138), The writer was but 
a " Scribbler" (p. 139). " He wrote neither like a Christian 
nor like an historian" (p. 140). He wrote " perfect railing" 
(Ibid), " He accused the Presbyterians with a bloody 
mouth of what had been a thousand times refuted as an 
horrid lie, viz. that the Scottish Presbyterians did perfi- 
diously give up their King to the English, who murdered 
him" (Ibid). Now, if there was reason for being at the ex- 
pence of such an excemw civiliiy on this occasion, let the 
world judge. And, indeed, it is a most surprizing defence 
G[ilbort] B[ule] made for his Scottish Presbyterians in that 
matter. Why? "He was the King of the English" (forsooth) 
** as well as theirs, and they could not withhold him from 
them ;" BO that the whole matter was no more than if an 
English ox had straifed or been aidm, and falling into the 

' [Tho learned Dr Alexander Moura, Principal of I he UnivcrHilj- of 
EdiDbuTRh. — E.] 
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haada of Soottieh Presbyterians, they had restored him, and 
got so much for reward ; at most it waa not the ox''e price, it 
vaa only Mad mail, na we cBilit, But to proceed. This author 
of the Memorial advanced aesertiona " heyond what Jesuiti- 
oal impudence itself hath ever arrived at*^ (p. 142). And, 
which is worst of all, worse than any thing that ever pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of " Platonlst, Stoic, Socinian, or 
Jesuit, he most wickedly reproached the Covenant" (p. 146.) 

The author of the " Annotations" on the " Presbyterian 
Address," &c. " quibbled more like a buffoon than a dispu- 
tant," (p. 147), " and wrote so pure railing, as admitted of 
no other answer, but to braod the whole of it with this 
motto, that it was void of truth and honesty," (p. 150). 

But God a mercy on the miserable author^ of the " His- 
torical Relation of the General Assembly," Sic. What an 
heterogeneoat piece of the creation was he I " The most fit 
refutation of this pamphlet were to write on the margin of 
every page, LIES and calumnies" (p. 150). This author spake 
" broad lies" (p. 151). " Was a delicious scribbler" (p. 156). 
" Hia fancy was tinctured with malice and prejudice" (p. 161). 
" He advanced whole fardels of lies and malicious repre- 
sentations" (p. 162). " He gave no proof of either sense or 
learning in his book, but many demonstrations of spite and 
railing" (p. 165). " His tongue was set on fire of hell, and his 
kind respects to any man were indeed a reproach to him " 
(p. 166). " He had abandoned all reaaon and good nature" 
(Ibid). "Had a brazen forehead" (Ibid). "Nothing 
could escape the lash of his virulent pen" (Ibid). " His 
tongue was no slander" (p. 168), " He was nothing but a 
"Sciolist" (p. 169). " A choleric scribbler" (p. 170). "His 
paper was loaden with lies" (Ibid). " He was not ashamed 
to tell lies in the face of the sun*^ (p. 171). " He had so 
inured himself to the foulest liee and eaiumnUs, that he could 
hardly speak or write truth" (p. 175). " He wm a reviler" 
(p. 182). " A railing scribbler who censured and condemned 
[jl Presbyterians without wit or discretion" (p. 114). In 
short, " he was a snarling cur"' (p. 191), " and a spirit of 
lying had possessed him" (p. 192). 

Thus, I think, I have given a taste of our author^e seces- 

sm eivilitiet to the adversaries he answered in his " Second 

I [BuhapSagehimwlf.— E.J 
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VindioatioD." What a formidabU author had he been, if 
he had Buffered himself to have treated hie antagonista with 
such just (not to eay excettite) teveriim as they deserved ! 
What authors have these been, to whom such treatment was 
nothing else than emcasive civility f So strangers might 
think who were not acquainted with G[ilbert] R[ul«]''s nature. 
His nature, I say ; for indeed it seems to be natural to him 
to exceed thus in civiUty towards all the authors he ever 
dealt with, at least so far as I can learn by such of bie books 
as I have had the htck to be edified withal. Thus — 

In his " Preface" to his " First Vindication" he discharges 
thus against the author of the " Ten Questions,'" &c. — " Now, 
when their" (the Prelatists'') " hands are tyed, that they can 
no more afiSict her" (his Presbytsrian Church of Scotland), 
" their tongues and pens are let loose to tear her without 
meroy, by the most virulent invectives, and the most horrid 
iiw ami oalumniea that tiieir wit can iaveiit." And in 
answer to Question 4, § 2, he adorns him with the honour- 
able title of controversial scribbler ; and the first words of his 
answer to the Sixth Question are singularly complimental. 
" It may be observed from this author's conduct" (says he) 
" in his pamphlet, what it is to be fleshed in bold averring 
of what all the world knoweth to be manifest untruths. 
Some, by b(Jdness and frequency in telling lies, have come 
i^ last to believe them as truths," &C. 

I have also seen two books written by him against Dr 
StiUingfleet ; one against his " Irenicum," another against his 
'^ Unreasonableness of the Separation," &o. In both G^[ilbert] 
Il[uJ6] is excessivelff civil to the Dr after his wonted manner. 

In his Preface to " Animadversions on Irenicum," he says, 
the Doctor " exposed himself between principle and prefer- 
ment." In the book he calls him " an abettor of scepticism" 
(p. 6). " For the most part he doth nothing but magno eenatu 
niiiloffsre" (p. 18). " He evidently contradicts himself," and 
G[ilbert] Bfule] wonders " to meet with contradictions so 
often in so learned an author" (p. 22). " Contradictions are 
no rarities in him" (p. 27). " It was impudently said by the 
Doctor that our Saviour kept the Feast of the Dedication" 
(p. 124). " His propositions arc such reflections on Scrip- 
ture that any but a Papist may be ashamed of" (p. 132). 
These and twonty more such regular civilUies he pays Iiini. 
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He is more civil to him, yet, in liia Uarnad answer to the 
Doctor's " Unrenaonableness of the Separation," Sec. The 
Doctor wrote " unexpected incoherencies" (p. 4). " Used 
wonderful confidence'" (p. 9). " Jeered the zeal and warmth 
of devotion" (p. 16). "Was blinded withpaasion"(p. 20). "A 
taunter" (p. 21). " Advanced fallacious if not false history" 
(p. 41). " Would have things so and so in dcspight of his- 
tory" (p. 50). " Woe t« the world if such false and partial 
history carries the day !" (p. 52). (Just the sarao upon the 
matter with his " woo to posterity if the lying stories which 
some have printed, and with bold impudence avouched, pass 
with them for authentic histories," Prefaee to Second Vindi- 
cation, § 1. So that the readers of that " Vindication" need 
not be much amused with such caat. It follows of eottrse with 
our author.) But to go on with his civUiiisg to Dr Stilling- 
fleet, the Doctor used " ratiocinations that would better be- 
come Pharisees" (p. 68). Asserted things " so rashly and 
falsely," that G[ilbcrt] R[u]e] had no name for such " asser- 
tions" (p. 6Q). " His prejudices darkened his understanding" 
(p. 85). " He made a mad exposition of the Second Command- 
ment" (p. 125). " Stretched and forced Scripture" (p. 126), 
" Spake things beyond comprehension" (p,148), "Madeun- 
hecoming reflections on the Word of God" (p. 189), " Used 
sorry shifts" See. (p. 204). *' Outfaced plain light" {p. 206), 
" Wearied not of writing beside the purpose" (p, 210.) Ad- 
vanced " conceits unworthy of a divine, and only fit for 
Simon Magus" (p. 214). " He did not act the part of a 
disputant, or a casuist, but of somewhat else," our author 
thought shame " to name" (p. 275). These and God knows 
how many more such wonderful civilities he paid the Doctor; 
particularly two, for which, no doubt, G[i]beii] B[uleJ 
stretched his invention. Dr Stillin^eot had said something 
concerning the " English" ceremonies (it is no great matter 
what it was), and G[ilbert] E[ule] replies wittily (p. 55) — 
" This is so indigested a notion that it doth not well bo- 
come the learning of Doctor Stillingfleet, though it be good 
enough for some to rant with over a pot of ale." How 
many good glasses of foriy-nitu (alias good laci) has our 
author got for this ! Again, the Doctor had said that the 
cross in Raptism was a ceremony of admitting one into the 
Church of England. " But I doubt," says G[ilbert R[ule], 
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" it will prove but a mouse brought forth by the loDg labour 
and hard tbroes of a mountain.^' Was not this a pure 
flight — a lofty paraphrase on^r^nun^ mtrntetl 

Thus we have Been a sample of hia excessive civilities to 
such single persona oa had the honour to be hie adversaries. 
What a pity had it been if suoh cinUties had been only dis- 
pensed to half a dozen of individuals! Our author, no doubt, 
was sensible of this, and therefore he has even thought fit, 
when he had occasion, to extend them to whole Churches, 
partieuhirly the Episcopal Church of Scotland and the 
Church of England. Indeed, the whole body of the Epis- 
copal clergy of Scotland have got a large share of his 
eivilities. Take this specimen only from his " Second Vin- 
dication,'" &c. 

" Presbyterians are all Jacobs, and Prelatists Esaus" 
(Preface, § 1). *' Presbyterians the seed of the woman, 
Prelatists the seed of the serpent*" (Ibid). The Prelatists 
are a " spiteful and clamorous sort of men" (§ 5). " Men 
enraged by being deprived of the opportunity they had to 
persecute their neighbours" (Book, p. 1). " Their course is 
diametrically opposite to moderation" (p. 2). They are men 
of " mean spirits and mercenary souls" (p. 4). " Unfaithful 
men" (p. 17)- " Men who use unmanly as well as unchristian 
shifts" (p. 25), " Most of them who were put out" *. e. thrust 
from their habitations and the exercise of their ministry 
since the beginning of the late Revolution, " were put out by 
their own consciences" (p. 36). " Anninians" (p. 60). Soci- 
nians" (p. 61). " The contempt of the ministry came from 
the atheism and debauches of the clergy" (p. 64). " Their 
immoral men may be counted by hundreds" (p. 65), " They 
are generally liars" (p. 70), " Men who exposed the nation 
to the reproach of barbarity" (p. 24). " Men of a restless 
temper, embittered in their spirits by what inconveniency 
they are fallen into, from the ease and dominion over their 
brethren which they lately had" (p. 84). " Men justly loath- 
some and a burden to the people'^ (p. 90). "Instead of feeding 
their flocks, they worried them" (p. 103). " Inciters to, and 
abettors of persecution" (p. 126), " A faction that indulged 
debauched men in their immoralities" (p. 166). " Hundreds 
of their party guilty of gross immoralities for one Presby- 
terian" (p. 166). " Their debaucher)' tempts people to count 
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all religion a sham'" (p. 173). " Generally faTonrerB of Popery" 
(pasBim). " Men who are wiser than to comply with the 
preaont Establishment of the Church, &om which it is like 
they would have been excluded for their immoralities or 
errors" (p. 5). And God knows how frequently he makes 
them generally " ignorant or erroneous, or scandalous, or 
supinely negligent." This, I think, may serve for a trial of 
his excenite civilitiet to the Scottish clergy. Well ! 

But is he as civil to the Church of England ! Take 
a proof from his " Bational Defence,*^ &o. Those of the 
Church of England *' seem wiser than Christ and his Apostles, 
from whom they do numifestly and confessedly differ in the 
thii^ controverted" between them and the Nonconforra- 
ists (p. 71). " Hiey are either strangers to England, or 
strangely biassed, who see not caiwe to complain of the 
ignorance, idleness, and vicious conversation of tiie S tif l iii 
cleigy"" (p. 40). " It is the spirit of the party still to create 
trouble to the Church" (p. 63). " They are an imperious 
superstitious olergy, that will be lords over God*s inheri- 
tance in despight of the Apostle" (p. 80). And bow often 
doth he caU them "liars, misrepresenters, dJumniators,"^ 
&o. ! (Vide p. 66, 274, 275, 276, 8cc.) 

I shall only mention one instance of the EnglUh Episco- 
pal knavery, which G[ilbert] R[ule] resents very highly. 
You may see it, page 276. " I have met with another in- 
stance" says he, " of Episcopal ingenuity for exposing the 
Presbyterians among tiie foreign Churches. It is in a 
letter of the famous Bochart, dated November 2, 1680, in 
answer to a letter from Doctor Morloy, wherein the Doctor 
representeth the Presbyterian principles in three positions, 
whereof the third is a gross calumny. The position is — 
Beges posse vi et armis a subditis cogi in ordinem, et si se 
preebeant immorigeros, de soliis deturbari, in caroerem oon- 
jioi, sisti in jus, per camiGoem denique capite plecti. i. e. 
That Presbyterians maintain that subjects may call their 
sovereigns to an account by force of arms ; and if they are 
stubborn, incorrigible sovereigns, they may cast them in 
prison, judge them, sentence them, and order the hangman 
to give them a cast of his craft." And now, kind reader, 
judge impartially, was not this a gnm txUunin}/ 1 What 
impudent lying rogues must these English Prelates and Pre- 
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latists have been who so groesfy calumnicUed suoh eminently 
loyal subjects, such true friends to monarchy, such unques- 
tionable patsive ohedignce and no^resi^ance men t^ But re- 
turn we to our Author. 

One thing may be pleaded in his behalf. It is, that this 
his " Rational Defence," &c. (as be says himself), was writ- 
ten about the time that K[iag] J[ames] oame to the throne, 
i. e. some four years before the late Revolution, and at that 
time it was excuseable in him to tell his mind freely about 
the Englbh clergy, because he was then a Nonconformist 
in England, and suffering under their yoke ; but now that 
Presbytery is established in Scotland, and he has got a po«( 
there in whicb he can live to purpose, his temper is become 
a little sweetened, and he will not any more be an enemy to 
the English clergy. Nay, has he not published m much 
lately in his " Second Vindication T" 

True! He has. More beseems to have j>tv»ntMc/, at least 
profetied so much, not only for himself, but for his whole 
party. He has told the world in his answer to the Firet of 
the Four Letters, § 12 — " That Scottish Presbyterians are 
far from interposing in the Church of England's affairs ; 
that they are not bound by the Covenant to reform En^ond, 
but to concur, when lawfully called, to advance reforma- 
tion That it is far from their thoughts to go beyond that 
boundary. That they wish their reformation, but leave the 
management of it to themselves.'" And in his "Answer to 
the Ga«e of the Afflicted clergy," &c. § 1, he goes a farther 
length. The author had said "that the Church of England 
should bethink themselves how to quench the flames in Scot- 
land," &c. ; and G[ilbGrt} R[ule] answers — " Thus tbey sow 
discord among brethren, and animate England to concern 



' [The biting s&Tcasm of those words will itrike bU who remember the 
iulkinoas compMt made at Newcastle between the leaden of the Cov«- 
oanting Armj and the Conunisdonera of the Eng-lkh rebels, by which 
Charles I., who had thrown hiinself upon the honour and loyaltj of hie 
Bcottish subjects, was sold for a anm of money into the hands of hia im- 
placable foes. In alhision to this sordid and hose transaction, a reecnt 
hiitanaD remarks—" The prospect of establishing Presbyteriauitan in 
England was held out bj Cromwell as a Basse to the leaders of the party, 
and this was one of their inducements to sell the King ; fiuiaticism thus 
miiting with avarice in the most odious traasaction which stuns the 
annals of the Scottish nation." — E.] 
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Uiomaelvea id the affairs of our Ghurob, when we do not 
meddle in their matters.'" Here, you eee, ho owns the English 
clergy for no less than hie iretArm. Are they not eock-mire 
now, they shall never have more of his excessive civilitietf 
Well ! I cannot tell what may he^ hut I con tell something 
of what hath already been. 

This same hving brother to the Cborob of England pub- 
lished his " Bational Defence," &c. anno 1689, i. e. since 
the begioniDg of the late Revolution, and it is evident his 
Preface was written since likewise ; for therein he discourses 
rhetorically — " How Gk)d, by the late Bevoiution, hath made 
us like them that dream, and done exceeding abundantly 
for us above what we could think, outdone our faith, as was 
foretold, Luke xviii. 8." 

Now, in that same Preface he owns he published his book 
then because he thought it a fit soaaon, and it seemed allow- 
able, if not necessary, " that each party should put in their 
claim, and give the beat reasons they could for their preten- 
sions" — which, how it consisted with designs for the peace 
of the Church of England, let herself consider. This I am 
sure of, if his excessive civilities could be helpful for unhinging 
her, she got them in that Preface with a witness. ToJte 
this for a taste. 

He not only exhorts his readers " to purge the Church 
of En^and of bod men, an ignorant, scandalous, heady, and 
unsober ministry," but he further discourses thus — " Ood 
will not be at peace with the Church while such are counte- 
nanced ; and good men cannot with any satisfaction behold 
such scandals to religion, and such effectual instruments of 
the ruin of souls, continued in the Church. While some 
effectual course is not taken to remove them, the Church is 
like to have little peace either with Gk>d or in herself. — Let 
all, then, contribute their endeavours to have the unsavoury 
salt cast out. — If this piece of reformation be endeavoured, 
all ranks most put hand to it ; — ^tbe people, by discovering 
such where they are, and not calling or countenancing them 
when they want a guide to their souls ; — and magistrates by 
endeavouring the regulating of such laws as do in any wise 
open the door to such men to enter." And again — " Church 
reformation must also be truly endeavoured by us, if we would 
have Church peace. It is no token for good when sinful 
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evils, images of jealousy which provoke the Lord to jea- 
lousy" — such as Episcopacy, the Liturgy, Ceremnnies, Holi- 
days, &c. — " are in the Church, and yet all agree in these 
way ; none lament them nor reprove them, nor take care to 
keep their garmenta clean from the corruptions of the time,^ 
&c. Now, that all this is directly intended against the 
Church of England, is evident from the whole contexture of 
that Preface. 

By this time the reader, I think, has got enough of G[il- 
bert] R[ule'B] exceisive cimlities to all persons and Churches 
he has been pleased to take notice of. Proceed we now to 
the last of his cardinal virtues, viz. 

IV. His singular modesty. And here a vast field opens, 
for, except the aforesaid three, there is scarcely another of 
his qualities, good or bad, that makes any considerable ap- 
pearance ; but so it is, that generally the greater lights ob- 
scure the lesser. Nay, such an awkward quality is this in 
our author, that one would think it has been at feud with 
itself, and had designs for obscuring its own lustre ; for yon 
no sooner have found an instance which you may be apt to 
apprehend is the very brightest impudence, than instantly an- 
other costs up twenty times more splendid, and before you 
have got through them all, you are at a loss again, and you 
cannot tell him which was the most surprizing. But I shall 
only give a specimen of this virtue, as I have done of the rest. 

1. Then the blot of impudence might have been charged 
upon him though he had said no more than what he hoa 
said concerning the Prelatical scribblers (Preface to First 
Vindication), viz. " Thut they used a piece of cunning in 
spreading their books in England only, where the things 
contained in them could not be known nor examined, but 
there was never one of them to be found in a bookseller''B 
shop in Scotland, where most readers could have discovered 
the falsehood of their allegations.'" And his brother, Mr 
Meldrum, in his Letter subjoined to G[ilbert] R[ule]'8 " Se- 
cond Vindication," insists on the same ingenious speculation. 
And yet both of them could not but know very well that 
these Prelatic scribblers might have attempted to have 
pulled a star from the firmament as plausibly, as to have got 
anything that made against the Presbyterians printed in 
Scotknd. One thing I can assure G[ilbert] Il[ule] of. His 
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" True Bepresentation of Presbj'tCTiaii Government'" hiul 
not seen the light many daya, when a licence v/aa sought for 
publishing an answer to it, but it could not be obtaJoed ; 
and how many innocent pamphlets have been seized by the 
Government since the beginning of the late Revolution ! Did 
not both these gentlemen know this suffioiently ! And was 
it not impudence in them, eapecially in G[ilbert] B[ule], con- 
sidering the post he had, to publish such a calumny, as that 
it was the eonaci^nce of the falsehoods [which] were in them 
that made his adversaries publish their books in England ! 

2. Another instance of his impudence might be bis so fre- 
quent inmsting on the l^falt^ of his party. Believe him, 
and no men can be more loyal than Scottish Presbyterians. 
" Nothing but maJioe can make any think that Presbytery 
is an enemy to monarchy. (First Vindication ad Question 
2, § 2). Our obedience to magistrates in all their lawful 
oommands, and our peaceful sufferings of unjust violence are 
notour to all that can behold us with an unprejudiced eye. 
(True Beport ad Observation 1). Nonemaintain moreloyal 
principles towards Kings than Presbyterians do. (Ibid, ad 
Observation 2). They always abhorred rebellion. (Second 
Vindication, p, 63). Yea, it is manifest it is not theirprin- 
ciple to baigain with their Kings about allegiance. (Ibid, 
p. 98). Our principles are known that we owe loyalty, and 
have payed it, even to an idolatrous King," i. e. E[ing] 
J[une8]. (Ibid. p. 115), Who can deny now that Pres- 
byterians are true passi^ie obedience and tun-resisfanes mm f 
Or rather, who knows not that this is bantering the common 
arnise of ail Britain ! 

3. There is no less impudence la the large mcomiumt he 
makes on the harmleeenese and innocence of his party. It is 
true, and it is much, he acknowledges sometimes — " They 
are men, they have infirmities, they have been guilty of ex- 
cesses,'' &o. But try htm to the bottom, and you shall 
never find him descending below these generals ; you shall 
not find him acknowled^ng that any particular instaoee, 
wherein they exceeded, was not very excusable. Thus he can- 
not endure to hear that they were ever pemeeutort or reb^. 

Not perteeutorg, for if they had been persecutors, it is not to 
be doubted that the Prelaiigts had felt it. But what have they 
ever felt t Hear him in his Preface to " First Vindication" 
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— " It may be thought strange that the men with whom we 
have to do should make such tragioal outcries about their 
aiiSeringB, when it may be made appear, that in the late 
times, when Presbyterianfl suffered from their hands, any 
one of many, who may be instanced, suffered more hardships 
and barbarous cruelty than ail of them have endured." I 
must confess, these men who suffered so have suffered to 
purpose, for I think it was pretty severe for oae man to suffer 
the deprivation of 500 or COO livelihoods and have 500 or 
600 families, perchanoe 4000 or 5000 persons, to maintain on 
nothing. I know not bow far our Author's skill in Algebra 
may reach, but I think in this he was hard enough for 
eomiaon m»m. But this is not all. 

Hear him again in tliat same " Vindication,'" (ad Question 
3. § 1.) — " All unbiassed men who know, and have ob- 
served the way of the one and the other, while they alter- 
natively had the ascendant, will say that the little finger of 
the meanest Prelate and his underlings was heavier than 
the loins of the greatest Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Charoh." What, Sir ! No, not the Assembly 1645,* nor 

' [This Asaemblj ratified and approved the " Solemn League and Cove- 
nant," the intolerance of which U too well known to require further notice 
here. The other Aasemhliea oamed in this place were held during the 
Covenanting " Reign of Terror," and are characterized for the severit^r of 
their enactmenlo, and the utter disre^rd evinced b; them towards the con- 
ndentioua ocruplea of Uiose whom thej were pleased to call Maligvimti. 
The Fariiament which met on the Idth April 1648 had issued a " Declara- 
tiaa" of a healing or remedial nature, but this was opposed b^ the Com- 
misROD of the Anembly in the most virulent manner. They refused to 
exert themaelves to have the King (Charle« I., who was in the hands of 
English rebels) set at Ubert;, unless " he did first subecrive and swear 
to both Covenants." Thej insisted also that there should be no commu- 
nication with MaiiffiuaUt in any of the three kingdoms, ani that those 
who reused to swear to certain articles of their own enacting should be 
" iiKapabit of any ifffict, eivil or tcdaiiutieBl, and ikonld forfeit iJiar ttlata'* 
Besides, the; drew np a counter declantioo to that of the Parliament, 
which they transmitted to the several Preebjteries, and ordered miniaters 
to read it from their pulpit, " Ihrtateaiw} all viti eifonanunieatiim and divine 
vmA tcho AinUdennl tmdtr lAt Mtandard of Ae King and Scoilitii Parliatactil." 
When the Assembly met in the same year, it ajiproved of all the pro- 
ceedings of its Commission, and of course lAu amongst the rest, and 
" snpperadded a variety of injmictions, couched in terms of defiance to 
the supreme authority of the State." As it respects this Act of the Com- 
mission a Presbyterion writer has remarked — " A more monstrous in- 
stance of usurpation is no where to be found in the past history of the 
RcrfbnncHl Church." Kecords of the Kirk of Scotland, by Alexander 
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1648, nor lC4fi, excepted i And "Second Vindication," p, 23 
— " The sufferings of the Prelatiata are but fiea-bitea in 
oomparieon of the bloody laahes that others suffered.^ And, 
p. 45, " Their sufferings are but ecratches of pins," &o. 
And you know even the tenderest nitrte$, such as our Pres- 
byterians are to Prelatiets, cannot constantly preserve their 
dearest nurseUngx firom such accidents. Who can say now 
that ever Presbyterians were psrsecutorg? 

Believe him and they were as little rebels. " Episcopacy 
indeed raised a tumult in K[ing] C[harles] Ps time, which 
ended in its own ruin." (First Vindicatioo ad Question 
2, § Ji). And yet in answer to that same Question, § 5 — ■ 
" It is true they (the Prelatists) raised no tumults." For if 
there is a difference between raising tumults, and raising no 
tumults, yet it is certain that they are only ahstractt which 
ratM them and concretes do not raise them. Well! were 
the concretes, the Episcopalians, innocent of twmvltuating f 

Peterkin, Esq. 1836, p. 494, 530-1, ft^m vhicli references the substance 
of tliia Dole is chiefly extracted. Wlmt haa been well styled the Oovc- 
Ba»(inj7 Beiffn ij/" JVmw, which includes the years here referred Ui by Bishop 
Sage, is thus described in Lochiel's Memoirs — " W^e are told of this most 
cniel tj/nmny that ever scourged and affected the sons of men. Snch as 
they (the Presbyterian preachers) were pleased to call SfaJiffnanti, were 
taxed and pillaged at discretion ; and if Ihey chanced to prove the least 
retjactory, or deficient in payment, their pcraona or eeCales were seized. 
The Coimnitl«e of the Kirk sat at tlie helm, and were supported by a 
small number of fanatical (persons) and others, who called themselves 
the " Committee of the Estates," but were chiefly nothing else but the 
barbarous executioners of their (the Presbyterian) wrath and vengeance. 
Every parish had a (preaching) tynuit, who made the greatest lord in the 
district stoop to hia authority. The kirk was the place where he kept 
his court, the pulpit his throne or tribunal, from whence he issued ont his 
terrible decrees, ood twelve or fourteen bout ignorant euthosiastB, nnder 
the title of Elder), composed his cornicil. If any, of what quality soever, 
had the aBSUrsuce to disobey his edicts, the dreadful sentence of excom- 
muoication was immediately thundered out against him, bis goods and 
chaUeU confiscated and seized ; and himself being looked npon as actually 
in pcwseMion of the devil, and irretrievably doomed Co eternal perdition, 
all that conversed witli him were in no better esteem." If to this we add 
the testimony of the Presbyterian Mr Bcott, in his Notes to the MS. 
Hos|ntal Renters of Perth, that " the Commisdon of the General As- 
sembly was at that time perh^w the most formidable court that had ever 
existed in this country," and had " taken away all exerdse of private 
judgment," we shall not require further proof of our author's allusion, and 
of the " pin-scratchee" of Presbytery in the palmy days of (he fflarima 
CWkiM. — K.] 
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Consider what follows — " They did what they could to raise 
a war for continuing on the necks of the people that yoke 
that they had wreathed on them, and did effectually draw 
on a bloody war," &c. But what did the Preabyterians on 
that occasion ! Why, how far were they from being rebeh f 
For thus saith our author (Second Vindication, p. 140) — 
" These things*' — whatever the Presbyterians did — " were 
done by the body of the nation met in the most orderly 
representative that the time and case could permit, and 
I deny not that they were extraordinary actings." No- 
thing in these times like perjury, or treachery, or treaton, or 
rebellion, committed by Presbyterians, you see ! All were 
" EXTRAORDINARY ACTINGS .'" In short, Presbyteriaos " are 
beyond reproaches in the consciences of all that know them, 
and do not hate them" (Second Vindication, p. 37). 

Now, it was none of my designs to render the Presbyterians 
peculiarly odious by adducing these instances. I know these 
crimes are not peculiar to them. I doubt not many of them 
are not violently inclined to persecution or rebellion. I 
doubt as little many of them will be ready to acknowledge 
they are peaceabU aa other men, and things have been done 
by many of their party which such as are ingenuout will 
not ofTor to apologize for. That which I was mainly con- 
cerned for was our author's impudence ; for who ever saw 
greater impudence than there is in these ridiculous defences 
he has been pleased to publish in vindication of his party \ 

4. Another instance might be his making his party so 
frequently the ofdy Protettanti in the nation— the only men 
that resided, or could re»itt, or were v>illing to resist. Popery. 
Thus, the author of the "Ten Questions" had said, and 
said truly, that " the Presbyterians accepted and gave 
thanks for an Indulgence, notwithstanding that they know 
that all the designs of tho Court were for advancing Popery." 
How our author justifies their thankful addressing to K[ing] 
J[ames] for such a favour eliall be considered by and bye. 
That which I take notice of at present is his apology for 
their accepting of that Indulgence. " It had been a strange 
thing," says he. First Vindication, ad Question 8, § 2, " if 
they should have been backward to preach and hear tho 
gospel when a door was opened for it, because some men 
had a design against tho gospel in their opening of it."— 
4 
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(The gospel, you know, was neither preached nor heard in 
Scotlaiid before a door was opened for it by that Indulgence ; 
but this by the way). — " Surely their silence and peevish re- 
fusing on that occasion had been much to the hurt of the 
gospel ; for then Fapista, who would not fail to use the 
liberty for their part, should have had the fairest occasion 
ima^aable to mislead people without any to oppose them. 
On the contrary, their using that liberty was the great mean 
by which, with the blessing of the Lord, so very few, during 
that time of liberty, were perrerted to Popery in the nation." 
Now, who should doubt, alter this, that all the PrvkUistt 
were silent encouragers of Ptpery, and that the Presbyteriaoa 
were the only people who preached against it zealously, and 
opposed it boldly! Here is such a master^pieoe of our 
author's main talent, as I am confident no other Presby- 
terian in the nation will offer to extenuate, far lees justify. 
He inusts on the same theme in his " Second Vindication,"' 
p. 91, where he tells that " wise men thought that the best 
way to keep out Popery was to make use of the liberty for 
setting the people in the right way," Sic. ; as if there had 
been no possibility of keeping them from turning Papists, 
but by making them Presbyteriam ! 

5. Near of kin to tJiis is that other common head he 
sometimes insiats on, viz. that all are Papists, or Popuhiy 
affe<^ed, who were not for the late Revolution, Thus, in his 
" First Vindication," ad Question 9, § 4, in answer to that 
allegation that the Presbyterians denied the King's preroga- 
tive of making peace and war, &c. he tells the world — " If 
this bis argument can cast any blame on Presbyterians, 
it is this, that there are oases in which they allow the States 
and body of the nation to resist the King so far, as to hinder 
him to root out the religion that is by law established among 
them, and one should think that he might have been by this 
time convinced that this is not peculiar to Presbyterians, but 
that all the P*rotestanta in Britain ore engaged in the same 
thing." And in his " True Bepresentation" (ad Objection 2), 
he has these plain words — " What was done" — (in removing 
K[ing] J[ames] from his throne) — " was not by us alone, but 
by all the true Protetta^e^ in the nation, who were indeed 

* CThe clause wiUuD brackets is omitted ia the reprinl of the woric 
rafened to. It had moat Ukelf given offence, for it is well known thkt 
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coDcemed for the safety of that holyreligion." Now,it is none 
of my present business to justify or apologize for such as 
were or are against the late Bevolution. Let Jooobitism be 
as great an heresy as our author pleases to call it. Let him 
rank it with Platonitm or Socinianism if he will ; only I dare 
be bold to say that it waa an odd stretch of impwdencetoumke 
it Popery. I mentioned a little above his apologizing for bis 
party's addremng so thankfully to K[ing] J[ames] for his 
Toleration ; and truly his performances that way may pass. 

6. For another instance of his having a good doie of brow, 
as himself commonly calls his own prints accompUshtnmt, 
For it was such an arrant miiturei of flattery and hypocrisy, 
espeoiaUy when enlightened by their subsequent practice, 
that no sophistry can palliate it so as to make it seem inno- 
cent ; but it has been so frequently tossed already that I 
need not to insist upon it. Far less am I at leisure to examine 
all the ridiculous stuff our author has vented about it. Only 
one thing I shall propose to the world to be farther con- 
sidered. 

Whoso has read any of our author''8 " Vindications ■" of 
his Church of " Scotland," cannot but have observed that, 
even to loathsomeness, he was precise in pursuing his adver- 
saries foot for foot, on all occasions when impudence itself 
could afford him any thing to say; yet one thing of very great 
consequence was alleged by tho author of the " Second 
Letter," to which he has answered nothing. What else 
could move our author to this tinftd and unseasonable 
«iUnce, but the conscience that it was not fit to meddle with 
iti The matter is this. " The author of that Letter, 
having dieooursed how amazed the Presbyterians themselves 
were at the di»pengi^ power, upon the publication of K[ing] 
J[ame8]'8 first Proclamation for the Toleration, how little 
forward they were at first to accept of it, and how they 
complied not with its designs till they got a second edition 
of it, & coffered at conjecturing aboutthe reasonswhich might 
have ittduoed them afterwards to embrace it so thankfully 
and unanimously as they did. Amongst the rest I find he 

mtuijr ProibytenanB were Tnyal to Kinj; Jumefl, and on that account the 
aathor probably considttrcd it prudent to om it the paragraph aU of^her, — E.] 
' Fide note infra fO^fe 65. 
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insisted on this aa one, viz. that " they had got secret instnic- 
tione from Holland to comply with tho dispensing power in 
subserviency to the ensuing Hievolution ;"" and he added, 
that for this " he knew there were very strong presump- 
tions." Now, G[i!bert] R[ule], I say, passed this over in a 
profound silence, which to me seems a considerable presump- 
tion that there was some truth in the matter, and the 
£^>igtler had guessed right. But if it was so, I think the 
Presbyterian Addresses to K[ing] J[ames] for the Tolera- 
tion may now appear in blacker colours than ever. 

I am earnest not to be mistaken. I do not condemn their 
keeping a correspondence with the Court at the Hague on 
that occoMon, let that have been done dutifully or unduti- 
ftdly as it might. All I am concerned for is this, that if 
they kept a correspondence there at that time — if they got 
encouragement or advice thence to comply with the Tolera^ 
tion — if they were instructed to comply with it in subser- 
viency to the ensuing Revolution — if these things wore, I 
say, then, what a villany was it in them to address K[ing] 
J[ames] in such a manner ? If they had known nothing of 
any designs for setting him beside his throne — if they hod 
been privy to no intrigues against him — if it had been no- 
thing but a surprize occasioned by such an unexpected 
liberty that prevailed with them to address to him in such 
terms as they did on that occasion, something might have 
been pleaded to extenuate their guilt, at least, though they 
had complied with the designs of the Revolution afterwords, 
when they saw it prevailing. Their ignorance of intrigues 
and tho politic designs [which] were then on foot, and the 
possibility of their having been sincere when they addressed 
so to him, might have been pleaded in alleviation of the di$- 
hmeety of their not performing what they promised in their 
Address ; and it might have passed on with the common 
crowd of infirmities which usually surprize men of weak re- 
solution in such critical junctures. But to be in plots and 
intrigues against him—to snatch at his concessions that 
they might be in a condition to ruin him, and in the mean- 
time to make such protestations to him — to flatter and cajole 
him at such a rate, merely of design to wheedle him into a 
deep security, that they might the more expeditely and ef- 
foctunlly supplant and ruin him, was such an instance of 
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ioiquity, of anticbristian crafty of rank and vile cheatery, as 
can scarce be paralleled in hiatory ; and 80 I leave it. 

Thus I have given half a dozen of instances which might bo 
sufficient, in all reason, for exposing our author's goodly 
impudence, and yet they may be reckoned amongst the most 
innocent of many scores that might be collected in his writ- 
ings. But it is not my present purpose to pursue him in 
all his wild careers. I shall, therefore, insist ouly on three 
or four things more, which, as I take it, may be sufficient to 
give the world a surfeit of him. The things I am to take 
notice of are some impudent shifts he has betaken himself to 
for extricating himself, when at any time he or hie cause was 
put to it, by any present difficulty. In such cases no rule 
obliges him, no law binds bim, no equity bounds him, no 
shame bridles him, no sense of reputation overawes him. 
Thus, e. g. 

7. Before he shall bo forced to yield in his argument, or 
seem to be nonphuaed, he shall not fail to furbish his taXeni, 
and make it keen enough for combating the common sense 
of the whole nation. It were an endless work to trace him 
through all instances he has of this nature. " What pos- 
sessions have any'" — of the Episcopal clergy — " been deprived 
of, unless for crimes against the Statei" Second Vindication, 
p. d. Now, who knows not that more than three hundred who 
were ira^^by the rabble were derived of their possessions, and 
that by an Actof Parliament, without so muchas being charged 
with any crime, or tried byany Courtf Ag^n, the author of the 
" Second Letter" had called it f[tn^] J\^ametYs retirement, 
when he loft England and went to France — " so he termeth" 
— says G[ilbert] R[ule], Second Vindication, p. 23 — " that 
which the Parliament called King James' abdicating the go- 
vernment.'' Now, bis author was a Scottish man, and writing 
upon Scottish hypotheses, and about Scottish affairs, so that if 
Gfilbcrt] B[ulc] spake smse, he spake of the Scottish Par- 
liament. But I am satisfied that the world reckon me as 
impudent as G[ilhert] B[ule] is really, if there is so muoh as 
onesy liable, orany thing that looks like an intimation of King 
J[ames]''a either abdicating or deserting the Government in 
any Scottish Declaration, or Law, or Claim of Bight, in any 
public deed done by the nation. Again, " Second Vindica- 
tion," p. 36, ho says, that " most of them who were thrust 
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out by the rabble were put out by their own oonBciencee.^' 
But after this, what might he not have said ? To trace him 
through all auoh instanccB, I say, would be an endleaa work. 
I shall, therefore, confine myself to two— one a matter of 
/act, another a matter of right, or rather a mixed matter, in 
which both right axiAfact are concerned. 

The matter of fad shall be that atory he so frequently in- 
Biets on about my Lord Dundee'a 2000 men, &c. in his 
" Second Vindication.*' — " About the time the Convention 
of Estates was to sit down, a design was discovered, framed 
by the Viscount of Dundee and others, to surprize and seize 
the Convention ; and for this end had secretly got together of 
K[ing] J[ameB]'s disbanded soldiers and others about 2000 
strangers in Edinburgh^ (p. 11). This plot did our author a 
great many services. " It ocoasioned those of the West to 
gather as many into Edinburgh to oppose them, and secure 
the Convention" (Ibid.) Mark here — they were those of 
the West who gathered the rabble into Edinburgh, and this 
gathering was only occasional, and of their own proper mo- 
tion. Mark these things, 1 say, and compare them with 
what follows. Again, that " there was a design to fall on 
the ministers of Edinbur^ is affirmed on no ground, and 
without any truth, or that the College of Justice armed in 
their defence. It was rather on the same design on 
which the Visoount of Dundee had gathere<l forces into 
the town, and it was for opposing of them, and not for 
assaulting the ministers of Edinburgh'" (Ibid.38.) And (p. 
40) — " The thanks the rabble got was for their zeal 
in defending the Convention from that opposite rabble, 
viz. the 2000 men Dundee and others had gathered into 
Edinburgh to have seized the Convention." Again, (p. 
96) — " That the Western rabble which came to Edin- 
burgh in the time of the Convention were in arms against 
law,'' says he, *' is false, for they were called by the author- 
ity of the Estates as their guard, when their enemies had 
gathered a formidable party into Edinburgh ; and though they 
were together before the Earl of Levea got the command, 
yet not before they were called together by the Estates," 
(Ibid.) And (p. 110)—" Ho (Dundee) had gathered a for- 
midable party to destroy the Convention of Estates, and 
they gothcrofl a force for tht'ir own security." Now, one 
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who ia a mere straoger to Scottish affajrs, finding this plot of 
Dundee^s so confidently asserted, so frequently insisted on, 
made use of to serve so many turns, would seem to have reason 
to believe that there was really auoh a plot, and that all this 
was uncontrovertible matter of /act. For how is it to be imar 
gined that one who undertook to be the " Vindicator" of the 
kingdom of Scotland should talk so holdlff of such a recent 
matter of fact, if there was no such thing really f And yet the 
whole nation knows this whole matter is as notorious [e-^fig- 
timnt,^ as arrant poeeg, as la in all Homer, or Ovid's Metamor- 
phoees. For my part, I never so much as once heard of it, 
and I was at Edinburgh for the most part [of] the whole year 
1689, till I found it asserted by G[ilbert] R[ule] in his " Se- 
cond Vindication," i. e. toward the end of the year 1691 ; and 
let the world judge of its credibility. Poets themselves should 
be oareful Ui feign things ^^Mt^^jr, but it seems our author 
has never read so much as the first ten lines of Horace — 
" De Arte PoeticA.'" 

That convocation of the rabble from the West which was 
at Eidinburgh when the Convention of Estates met would 
not have amounted to above GOO or 700 men. I saw them 
actually drawn up between the Tolbooth and the Weigh- 
House of Edinburgh^ upon the 18th day of March 1689. I 
am confident they were not 800, yet though they were but 
a rabble, nzto and entrained men, they chased Dundee out 
of Edinburgh, though be had 2000 trained and disciplined 
men under his command ; and yet the same Dundee, with 
scarce 2000 untroAned, itndtseijpHned Highlanders, routed 
near to 4000 trained and diecipHned men at Killiecrankie.^ 

> [It u ezpr«»l7 declared by coiit«niporBry writers that there wa« a 
CoTauntlDg plot to murder Doudee, who, bein^ nwie aware of it, witb- 
drew from the ConventUm for hia own perwmal Becurity. — Lochiell's 
H«noirB, 4to. ]842, p. 23fi. Utter I, pp. 3, 4.— £.} 

^ [Tbia ia that part of the High Street of Edinbnrgfa near the CMtle 
known as the Lawnmarket. The Tolbooth, a moat hideous prison, cele- 
brated by Bit Walter Bcott in the " Heart of Hid-Lothiaa," «tood nearly 
in the centre of the street, at the north-west comer of Bt Qilee' oMbedral. 
It WBJB Kmoved in 1817. The Weigfa-House, an ngly edifice, was erected 
in the middle of the street at the Caatle Hill, near the rite of tba elegant 
edifice finished in 1S44 for the meetings of the EKtablished Preabyterian 
General Aasembly. The Weigh-Houae was taken down in 1822.— E.] 

' [It is only fair to ndd, howevpr, that the Viscount of Dundee, wlio 
was killed at that battle, was indebted for his victory an mnch to ihp 
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But this is not aII. You may observe, he aays, it was not 
to defend the ministera of Edinhurgh that the College of 
Justice armed, but in pursuance of that same design with 
Dundee, viz. the surprizing and seizing of the Convention. 
Now, bs it inoitm to all mm, tliat the convocation of the 
rabble which occasioned the arming of the College of Jus- 
tice was quite different from that convocation which was 
made when the Estates met. The Western rabble met 
first at Edinburgh with a design to have insulted the minis- 
ters of that city^ about the 24th of January, and their num- 
bers were daily increasing. The College of Justice^ anAed 
and kept guard about the 25th or 26th of that month. 
About the middle of February there was a proclamation 
over the Cross of Edinburgh, " commanding all in arms, ex- 
cept the garriBonfi, fiic. to disband.'" Upon this the College 
of Justice disarmed immediately. All this while Dundee 
was so far from having got together 2000 to surprize the 
Convention, that neither was the Convention so much as in- 
dicted ;3 for the letters by which it woe indicted hear date 
no sooner than February 5, at St. James's, and some six, or 
eight, or ten days, I think, were gone before thoy were de- 
livered to all persona concerned in Scotland. Nor was 
Dundee as yet come from England to Scotland. 

Well ! wa« not the Western rabble, which was in Edin- 
burgh in the time of the Convention, called by the Meeting 
of Estates for counterplotting Dundee's plot ! Pure poesy 
still ! For did not our author himself say (p. 11), that 
" Dundee's having got together 2UU0 men, &c. occasioned 



n&tore of the ground as to the bravery of hia Uighl&iidera. This must be 
obviouB to aoj one who has visited the battle field of KiUicraukie — one of 
the wildest Fimacg aujnhere to be seen. No troops, however nulueroufi, 
diBciplined, or well ordered, could act on such ground. It ought aleo to 
be remembered that General Mackaj, who cotnmBoded King William's 
forces was an officer of the most undoubted abilit;, courage, and ex- 
perience. — E.] 

' [The reader will of course understand that, in all these allusions to 
the " ministers of Edinburgh," the Episcopd clergy are meant. — E.] 

' [ThisbodycouustsofcerUuu persons belODgingtothe legal profesnon, 
or connected with the Courts of Law in Scotland. On several occasions of 
danger its members have volunteis^ their se^^icee, been formed itilo 
a regiment for the proti>clioo of the public pesee,and always distinguish emI 
for their loyalty aud bravery.— E.J 

' [Summoned to meet.— E.] 
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those in the West to gather as many into Edinburgh to op- 
pose Iiim." Now, if they were only occasionally gathered by 
those in the West, how could they be called by tlie autho- 
rity of the Estates. Were those in the West, who gathered 
them, the Eitatet ? Besides, I would only neik G[ilbert] 
R[ule] if he can as readily produce the order of the Estates 
for levying these men for defending the Convention against 
Dundee, as I can produce their Act for returning thanks to 
them ! Let him search all the Records, and try if he can 
find such an order. In short, who knows not that that 
rabble was in Edinburgh as early as the Eitates themselves^ 
The Estates, as all Britain knows, met on the 14th day of 
March.^ The rabble threatened Dundee on the 15th or 
16th. He represented it to tho Estates on Monday morn- 
ing, being the 18th. He could find no security for his per- 
son. He departed, therefore, from Edinburgh with some 
28 or 30 persons in his retinue that same day, and never saw 
it again.^ All this was done before Leven got his commis- 

' [Acta PbtI. Scot. vol. ii. p. 5.— E.J 

* TAil this 19 historical!; coirect. Dundee pnbliclf aimouDced to the 
Estates that the Cumcronian Presbyterians from the weatera counties had 
formed a combinaliou to murder him, and vhen we recollect tho hatred 
the}r cherished to him, aod their bitter ferocity, which they never at- 
tempted io conceal, when he waa simply Colonel Grnbam of Qaverhouse, 
we cannot doubt the fact. The Estates would offer hiui no Bccority. The 
Viscount of Dundee then told them that for Lis safety he must leave 
Ediobnrgh. IIo did so at the head of about 30, bat olheis say 60, 
troopers. His route of departure wsa down the steep (dley from the 
east etid of the High Street and the head or west eod of the Canongate 
known as Leith "Wynd. He then turned to the left, and rode slowly 
along the present line of Prbce's Street, at that time a tract of f^nuis land 
on the north side of the North Loch, and the pathway deei^ated the 
£0117 Alto or OaU. When at the west end of this pathway, near where 
8t John's Episcopal Chapel is now erected, he ordered his men to halt, 
and he climbed up the west side of the castle rock, to hold a communica- 
UoQ with the Duke of Gordon, the Governor of Edinborgh Castle, who 
commanded the fortren for King James, and who had observed Dundee's 
movementa from the walls. The Viscomit met the Duke at the Postern 
Gate, which haa long disgf)peared. It is now ascertained that Dundee 
earnestly entreated the Duke to retail) the fortresB till reinforcements 
were sent to Mm from the Rif;h]andB. The Viscount then descended, 
mounted his steod, and rode off with his troopers to Linlithgow, whence 
he proceeded to the Highlands, and raised the Clans. This singular inter- 
view was witnessed by thousands with varied feelings. The Convention 
sent on officer named Dontiuc after Dundee, to compel him to retnm. 
Bontinc ovniook the Viscoiwt on the road to Linlithgow, and it is need- 
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sion from the Estates to command the rMU, or form 
them into rtgular troops. Besides, let the world consider if 
it required not even poetic eicpedition to have got that rabble 
levied by order of the meeting of tho Ettatet. There could 
not be an order of the Estates for levyirtg them before the 
Estates met, as I take it. The Estates met on Thursday 
14th, afternoon; on Monday the 18th, these men were ia rani 
and file on the street of Edinburgh, and muiy, most of them, 
lived at fifty, sixty, seventymilea distancefrom thecity. This, 
one would think, was no ordinary orpA/t^wn. And now let any 
man judge if Q[ilbert] Rule] was not inspired with a goodly 
dose of poetic — (/re, shall I call it, or)— _/«»y, when he laid 
this foundation of Bundee^s plot, and raised so many pretty 
structures upon it. And so much of his modesty in narrating 
matter of mere fact. But is he as modest at mixed maitert, 
where both right and /act are conoomed ! Consider him 
but in one instance for brevity. 

The author of the " Second Letter" had given an account 
of Dr Strachan'a Defence,^ when he appeared before the 
Committee of Estates, and was challenged for not praying for 
W[illiam] and M[aT7] bb K[ing} and Q[ueen] of Scot- 
land, he. This, for substance — " That the Estates had 
found, in their Claim of Bight, that none could be K[iQg] 
and Q[ueeD] of Scotland till they had sworn the Coronation 
Oath : For this reason they had declared that Jam£s, by 
assuming the regal power, and acting as King, without 
having taken the Oath required by Late, had forfeited the 
ri^ht to the Grovm : That all the Estates had yet done was 
only the nomination of W[illiam] and M[ary] as the per- 
sons to whom the Crown should be offered; but they had 



1ms to obaerve that the order was disr^arded. Dundee plaiuly told Bou- 
Uoe that if he attempted any violence, he would be sent back to the Cod- 
ventioD duipped te pieca in a blunka. lie fell soon after at the Pass of 
Killicrankie, in defence of " King James and the Cfauroh of Scotland," 
which words were the war-cry of this illDstriouB Scotaman. For a minute 
account of the Viscount of Dundee's departure from Edinburgh, and the 
proceeding it occasioned, sec " IliBtorf of the Scottiah Kpiacopal Church 
from the Revolution to the Present Time," b; John Parker Lawson, M.A. 
Edinburgh, 8vo, 1843, p. 93-5.— E.J 

' [This learned und pious person was Professor of Divinity in the 
Uuiversty of Edinburgh, and one of tlie niiuisters of the Trou Church. 
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Dot yet actually made the offer, ieit lees had W[U1iani] and 
M[ary] accepted of it. It was possible they might rofuee 
it, but though they should uot, yet they could not be King 
and Qaeon of Scotland till they had Bolemnly sworn the 
Oaih. This was not yet done, and therefore he could not 
see how he could pray for them a^ King and Queen of Scot- 
land, nor how the Estates in reason, or in consequence to 
their own principles, could require it of him." One would 
think there was some force in this Defence, yet our author 
had such a forte of impudence, as prompted him to offer at 
confuting it. But how I " It is known," says he, " that 
the exercise of the Government had been long before ten- 
dered to the Prince, and that his Highness had accepted 
and exercised it.^ True ; it was tendered to him on the 
tenth of January 1688-9, and he accepted of it upon the four- 
Uenth. But what was this to Mary ! Was the exercise of 
the Grovemment tendered to A«r also I Or did this tender 
made to William, and his accepting of it, make him Kingf 
Was he King even after the 14^^ of January ? 

Observe here, by theway,when our author had therabhle to 
defend, and theEstates to justify for not restoring the rabbled 
ministers, and the nation knows hundreds were rabbled after 
that 14th of January, he could tell it twenty times over that 
that was an interregnmn, a state of anarchy, &a. So that, 
if I mistake not, it may try his reconciling aktU to make 
what he says here, and what he said on these occasions, 
piece well together. Proceed we now to what he has said 
more about Straoban's Defence. 

" The nation's representative," says he, " had then owned 
him (William) as their King, and therefore it was a con- 
tempt of the authority of the nation for any man to refuse 
to own him when called to do so." Now, what could move 
our author to such a stretch of his main talent, as thus to 
eay that the representative of the nation bod owned him as 
their King f I confess I am not able (o fathom. For how 
could they own him as King so long as he bad not taken the 
Oath, nor agreed to the Claim of Sight 9 If they owned 
him a» King before that, was he not King before that I 
But if he was King before that, where is the use of the 
Oath, or the Claim of Right ? 

The Estates, indeed, upon the l\th of April declared 
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W[illiam] tuid M[ary] to be the persona to whom they had 
resolved to offtr the Crown, upon such and such conditiont, 
aa ie evident from that day's Proclamatum ;' but the Letter 
of the Estates, by which they actually made the o^ of the 
Crown on these conditwm, was not written till April 2Mh, 
and the return, bearing that they had accepted of the Crown 
on these eonditi&iu, is dated May \7th. And waa not Doctor 
Strachan deprived even before the Letter of the Estates was 
sent to London ! Were not more than twenty-four ministers 
deprived before their Majesties' return came to Edinbui^h! 
Besides, Q[ilbert] R[ule]'s impudence, as eturffy as it is, 
did not serve him, it seems, to give a faithful account of 
Doctor Strachan's Defence, and grapple with all the force 
of it. For the Doctor, if the author of the " Second 
Letter" was right, made the supposition that William and 
Mary might refuse to take the Crown with such conditions. 
This was so far from being an impossible, that it was truly 
a very reasonable, a very equitable, a very dutiful supposi- 
tion. Now, suppose they had done so, would they have 
been King and ^aeen for aU that, by virtue of the Declara- 
tion of tho Estates of the IIM of April f If so, I aek 
again what the Coronation Oath, or tho Claim of RigU, 
signified \ Or were the Estates to make them King and 
Queen whether they would or not I If, upon that supposi- 
tion, they had not been King and Queen, as undoubtedly 
they had not been, then what can be more evident than that 
the Proclamation of the 11th of April did no more than 
nominate them to be King and Queen, upon their agreeing to 
such conditumt f So that G[ilbert] R[ule] was even him- 
self, when he said that the nation's representative had oumed 
them as KtJig and Queen before the 13th of April. 

I add farther— What though they had oicned them as 
King and Queen by their Proclamation of the llth of ApriH 
Did not the whole drift, the whole design, the whole train, 
the whole tendency, the whole aspect, and the whole circum- 
gtancea of the deliberations, resolutions, and conclusions, of 
tho Estatos evidently propose it to the dullest apprehension, 
that the Crown was not to be granted to them but on such 
and such conditions I This ijuestion I propose for vindicat- 



lAetn Pari. Boot. vol. ix. p. 3S, 40, 41.— E.J 
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ing Doctor Strochan from the guilt of cmitempt of the author- 
ity of the Elstates, with which G[ilbert] B[ule] charges him. 
For if the afiSrmative in the question be true — and, I think 
G[ilbtirt} B[ulo] himself dares not to say it i&fahe — then, 
I ask, how it could be called a contempt of the authority of 
the nation to have refused then to own, W[tlliam] and 
M[ary] as King and Queen i How can he be said to contemn 
the authority of the nation who reasons upon the nation's 
authority \ — who reasoru upon the force of all the delibera- 
tions, resolutions, and conclusions, of the representative body 
of the nation! If, doing bo, he doth yet contemn the 
authority of the nation, I am apt to think it cannot be his 
fault. He doth but what a man must needt do when the 
nation makes repugnant and contradictory dsterminaiions. 
But, after all, is it not pleasant that G-[ilbert] R[u!e], 
forsooth, should so zealously exaggerate the crims of con- 
tenming the authority of the nation ? Good man ! He paid 
it a wonderful dvtifulneeB all his hfe \ Far was it still from 
him to treat it with such eontem^ as Doctor Strachan's 
amounted to ! 

But he has not yet done. Ho answers further, that it is a 
"material mistake of the words of the 0^imq/'£»/^r — (that 
was alleged in Strachan's Defence) — " which doth not say, 
none can be King or Queen ;" but that '' none can escrciso 
the regal power till they have taken the Coronation Oath. It 
is certain that on the death of a King his rightful successor 
is King, and may be prayed for as such ; and such praying 
may be enjoined even before taking of the Oath. The same 
may bo said of one chosen, and proclaimed by the supreme 
authority of the nation, which is the case now in hand." 

Here is a piece of as odd stuff as one would wish to see ; 
for if it was a material mistake to say " none can be King or 
Queen," when it should have been said, " none can exercise 
the regal power ,^ it seems to me to have been a misiaie made 
of very mathemaiieal matter, not of tho solid sensible matter, 
which can "bafeU and handled. For my part, I cannot for- 
bear thinking it must be compounded of negative quantities 
till I shall leam how one can be a King, i. e. a person who has 
right to rule and act as King, who has yet no right to exer- 
etM the regal pover, or act as Kit^. I know one may bo 
physically incapable of exercising the regal power, and acting 
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as King by himself, in several cases, such as that of iDfancy, 
&0. ; yet even then ho has rigrAf which is not a physical but 
a moral quality. How, I say, I would fain understand how 
one can be a King without this moral quality, or bow he cut 
have this moral quality called right, and yet he morally in- 
capable of exercising it. I shall own G[ilbert] R[ule] is 
good at metaphysicB if he can give an intelligible account of 
these things. 

Well ! But it is certain " that on the death of a King his 
rightful successor is King, and may be prayed for as such ; 
and such praying may be enjoined even before taking of the 
Oath." All this is true ; hut then I affirm it is as true that 
that " rightful niocessor" who ja " King" may and can exer- 
cise the regal power, and act as King, before he takes the 
Oath. So, I am sure, our Scottish monarchs have done, so 
the Law allows them to do, so of necessity they mitit do. For 
instance, they are not bound by Law to take the Oath but at 
their Coronation. And, not to speak of other things, I 
think it is truly an exercising of their regal power, and act- 
ing as Kings, to appoint the preparations for, the day, the 
place, the solemnities, Gic. of, their own Coronations ; for, I 
think, none other can do it but ih« King, and if so he must 
do it as King, otherwise another might do it. 

But then, though I have granted our author this much, 
that the " rightful successor" is " King" before he takes the 
Oath, I think no reason can oblige me to grant what fol- 
lows, viz. that " the same may be said of one chosen and 
proclaimed by the supreme authority of the nation, which 
is the CASE NOW in hand." For, not to insist on the 
liberty our author hath taken here to call their Majesties 
elective sovereigns, in opposition to such as are hereditary, 
though I think it was pretty hold in him to talk so, I think 
this 18 one of the most notable diiFerences between an here- 
ditary and an elective monarchy, that in the hereditary 
the King never dies, i. e. in that same instant that the reg- 
nant King's breath goeth out, the rightful successor is King ; 
whereas in the elective nionaroby the King dies with the 
man, and there is no King till there is a new creation. This, 
1 think, nmkes the oases pretty wide, and I think thoy are 
imder yet, when he that is to be the elected King is not to 
bo King at all till he agrees to such and such conditions. 
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Who eees not a vast difference between the hereditary and 
the elective King in this case ? But not to press our author 
farther, and once for all to end thia controversy about 
Stroohan'e Defence, take what follows for undoubted truth. 
Upon that same very 11th of April 1689, on which the 
Estates gave out their Proclamation, importing that they 
bad resolved that William and Mary should be King and 
Queen of Scotland, they enacted their Declaration, contain- 
ing the Claim of Bight, and their resolution to o,^ the 
Crown only on the terms of that Claim ; and not only so, 
but they made this following Act word for word. 

" Forasmuch aa the Estates of this Kingdom by their 
former Acts declare that they would continue undissolved 
until the Government, Laws, and Liberties of the Kingdom 
should be settled and secured ; and they having now pro- 
ceeded to rtiohe that William and Mary, King and Queen 
of England, be, and be declared. King and Queen of Scot- 
land : And considering that the nation cannot be without 
Government until the said King and Queen of England ac- 
cept the offer of the Crown according to the Instrwnent of 
Government, and take the Oath required before they enter 
to the exercise of the regal power. Therefore the said Estates 
do hereby declare and enact, that they will continue in the 
Government, as formeriy, until their Majesties' acceptance of 
the Crown, and their taiing of the said Oath be made known 
to them."! 

If this Act doth not make it evident that there was no 
material mistale of the words of the Claim of Right in 
Doctor Strachan's Defence, but that the Doctor ploadod 
and reasoned upon the manifest prbciples of the Meeting 
of the Estates ; — if it doth not demonstrate that the Doctor's 
plea was solid and irrefragable ; — and if it follows not by 
necessary oonsequenco that it was an unaccountable proceed- 
ing of the Committee of Estates to deprive the Doctor, and 
near to thirty more, for not praying for W [illiam] and M [ary,] 
as K[ing] and Q[uecnj of Scotland, before they were, or 
could be, K[ing] and Q[ueen] of Scotland — let the intelligent 

' ISm alau Ada Pari. Scot. vol. ix. p. 41.— E.j 
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rcailtjr judgo. But if these infcrencos aro notoriously juet, 
then let him judge again if G[ilbert] B[ulo], by oifering to 
inyalidate tie Doctor's Defence, was not guilty of a palpable 
indiscretion !□ refreehiog the memoTy of such an unaccount- 
ablo proceeding of the Meeting of the Committee of Estates, 
which had far better been buried in perpetual oblivion. 
And lastly, let him judge if it argued not more than an 
ordinary impudence in G[ilbert] B[ule] to have attempted 
the defmtcg of that procedure ; and if such an attempt was 
not, with a fitch of his talent peculiar to himself, to offer 
trntlmtce to reason and law, to justice and equity, to the light 
of nature, and to the common sense of mankind. 

One would think it was impudence enough in all conscience 
to have made so bold with common humanity, and particu- 
larly with the universal convictions of one's native country 
as to a plain matter of fact. But such is our author's share 
of that daring talent, that, oeeiated by it, he could even flee 
in the face of his dearer relations, and leave them in the 
lurch, rather than appear to have been worsted in his argu- 
ments. Thus, e. g. 

8. When he was put to it, and could not otherwise moke 
his escape, he never made scruple to flee in the face of the 
present civil government. 

He tells you, indeed, in his Preface to " Second Vindi- 
cation," § 6, that one of his designs in writing his book was 
to vindicate and justify the actings of the civil government. 
Believe him, on many occasions, and he is a most dutiful 
subject ; there cannot be a greater reverencer of authority. 
He tells you — " It is a saucy boldness for private persons 
to meddle with the designs of legislators" (Second Vindica- 
tion, p. 112). And God knows how frequently he exposes 
his adversaries to the resentments of the civil government. 
How zealous is he for stretching rtecJks, &o. ! And yet, for all 
this, as much as be is obliged to it — as great a veneration 
OS he pretends for it, it must not only shii^ for itself, but 
he must run through its sides, if he has not another hole to 
escape by. I shall only take notice of two instances of his 
behaviour this way. 

The /rrf is in his " Second Vindication," (p. 22). His 
adversary had laughed at the Presbyterian Address, and 
those protestations of loyalty to King James. " But I would 
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Iain koow," says G[ilbert] E[ule], " by what topic either of 
iliBee can be condemoed.*" I think I have fainted at least at 
tepic enough about that. Go we on now with our author. — 
" They gave thanks for restoring them to their just right.^ 
Neither is this the matter. " They professed and practised 
l<^ralty towards their lawful sovereign, though of a dif- 
ferent religion from them." Here it is. For do not you 
hear him plainly affirming that K[ing] J[ame8] was a law- 
ful sovereiqn! Now, what was this leas than strikiog at the 
very root of the present Establishment ! la it not a direct 
contradicting of the Claim of Bight, which dedarea that 
K[ing] J[ame8] " had forfeited the right to the Crown, by 
assuming the regal power, and acting as King, without ever 
taking the Oath required by Law V i. e. manifestly for not 
being a " lawful sovereign.'" If thus to contradict its 
very foundation strikes not at the root of the present Con- 
stitution, let the world judge ; but so it was, that our author 
could not otherwise justify the Presbyterian Address,^ &c. 

' [TheHistoiyof the"i>ujMt!»iBy Powct" and •■ Jidrew," wHeh are BO 
frequently mentioited in the Preface, may thus be suinined up ; — James 
the Seventh luwl applied to the Bcottiah Parliament in 1 686 for a repeal 
of the Penal Laws againat Roman Catholics, and of the Tests, which 
qualified for certain offices and privileges. But failinft in his application, 
he determined to gun his point bj another way — by an al»otutc exercise 
of the Rojal prerogative, rescinding all religions restrictions and testa. 
Accordingly, on the 12th Febmary 1687, he issued a Proclamation grant- 
ing a partial toleration to certain specified Dissenters in His ancient king- 
dom of Scotland. Bnt this not completely answering the ends for which 
it WBS designed, on the Sth Joly he granted a second Indulgence, con- 
taining free toleration to all systems of religion. There can be no doabt 
that the Sovereign in this instance in&inged upon the laws of the land ; 
yet so oveijojed were the Presbyterians at the fi-eedom held oat to them, 
that, forgetful of their dislike to Popery aod Papists,— for whose sake 
they well knew the change had been effected — they eagerly avtuledthem- 
■elvea of it, and went out of their way to testify their graUtitde, by pre- 
senting aa Address to the King — futlofexpresBionsof loyalty and flattery 
— which after-events, in which these same persons were chief actors, prove 
to have been mere hypocritical professions, which they did not feel, 
and to which they were determined not to adhere. The Address was as 
follows : — " To the King's Most Excellent Majesty, the humble Address 
of the Presbyterian Ministers in his Majesty's kingdom of Scotland. 
May it please your Majesty : We your Slajesty's most loyal subjects, the 
Ministers of the Presbyterian persuasion in yoor ancient kingdom of 
Scotland, from the deep sense which we have of your Majesty's gracious 
and surprizing favour, in not only putting a stop to our long sad sufferings 
for NoQConfonnity, hut granting us the lil>erty of the public and peaceable 
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Again — One of bis adversaries ar^ed that Episcopacy 
was abolished by the Parliament, as being contrary to the 
mdinaiiom o/tAepeopU, and, therefore, if the people should 
alter their ineKnaiione, it mi^t be rettored by another Par- 
liament. One would think there was reason here, and it 
seems G[ilbert] R[ule] was sensible of it ; and, therefore, 
finding no other way to avoid its dint, he straight impugns 
the jwuwr of King and Pariiament. Take his own words — 
(" Second Vindication," p. 90) — " But he should have con- 
sidered," says he, " that whatever motive the Estates went 
upon, it is declared against in the Claim of Bight as a 
grievance, and therefore cannot be restored without over- 
turning the foundation of oiu: present civil settlement." He 
is at this again in other places upon the hke occasions, par- 
ticularly p. 152. 

Now, not to insist on the irrtUgion and goMeasneu of that 

exercise of our mioUteml fiiDctioD witfaoat aay haz&rd, as we bless the 
Great God, who hath pat thig in your Bojal heart, do withal fiad ounelves 
bonnd in duty to offer onr most hnmble and hearty thanks to your aacred 
M^cBtj, the favour bestowed being t« n«, and all the people of oiir per- 
anoHion, valuable above all our earthly comforts ; EspedaUy since we have 
ground from your Majesty to believe that our loyalty is not to be ques- 
tioned on account of our being Presbyterians, wiio, as wu have, under all 
former temptations, endeavoured, so are firmly resolved, still to preserve 
an entire loyalty in our doctrino and practice, (consonant to our known 
principles, which, according to the Holy Scriptures, are contained in the 
Confession of Futh, generally owned by Presbyterians in all your Majes- 
ty's dominions,) and by the help of God, so to demean ourselves, as your 
Majesty may find cause rather to enlarge than to diminiBh your fevours 
towards us ; thoroughly persuading ourselves, from your Majesty's justice 
and goodness, that if we shall, at any time be otherwise represented, your 
Majesty will not give credit to such information until you take due cog- 
Dition thereof ; And humbly beseeching that those who promote any dis- 
loyal principles and practices, as we do disown them, may be looked upon 
aa none of ours, whatever name they may assume to themselves. May it 
please yoor most Kxcellent Majesty graciously to accept this our bumble 
Address, as proceeding from the plainness and simplicity of loyal and 
thankful hearts, much engaged by this your royal favour, to continue our 
fervent prayers to the King of Kings for dii-ine illumination and conduct, 
with all other blessings, spiritual and temporal, ever to attend your Royal 
Person and Government ; which is the greatest duty con be rendered to 
your M^eaty, by your Majesty's most humble, roost Mthful, and most 
obedient subjects. At Edinburgh, July 21, lKt7." The reader wiU easily 
perceive, by a comparison of this Address irith the subsequent conduct of 
the parties who fruned it, that the terms here and in other places applied 
to it by Bishop Sage — seo page fil — were not nndeeervcdiy sei'ere. — E.] 
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wild fetch, viz. — That whatever the motives were which in- 
duced men to estabiiah any thing, yet being once established 
it cannot be altered : — Not to insist on the notorious un- 
reasonableness of separating the conclimon of the Estates 
from their premitei, and saying the conclusion must stand 
though the premiMS be rejected, though they established the 
eondueion on the strength they apprehended was in the 
premUtt: — Nut to insist on the ridiculousness of saying 
that Episcopacy cannot be restored without overtumiog the 
" foundation " of the " present civil settlement," though 
nothing can be more ridiculous than to say that the " foun- 
dations^ of the " present civil settlement" are subverted, if aU 
eccletiastieal grimancet are not redressed : — Not to insist 
that our author spake very much at random when he called 
the aioUtioa of Episcopacy one of the /uadamarUali of 
the present civil settlement, considering that the present 
eiml settlement was not only /oimded but finxihed a good 
time before^ the ahoUtion of Episcopacy : — Nut to insist on 
things, I aay, however momentous, consider only how directly 
and plainly he impugns the power of King and Pariiament 
by saying — *' TA^ camutt restore ^necopacy without subvert- 
tng the /owuiaiiont of the present eivil settlement." What is 
this less than that if King and Partiamml should restore 
Episcopacy, they should break their original controls f than 
that both should forfeit their titles — than that the King 
should be no more Kin^, and the Parliament should be no 
more Parliament f Is it not clear, that with our author the 
Articles of our present Claim of Bight are imaUeraMe — un- 
changeable rules both to King and Pariiament ! Now, if 
this is not to impugn their power, I know not what can be. 
In effect, it is to evacuate the usefulness of all sovereign 
power. For where lieth its .usefulness, if it is not able to 
rectify what is amiss even in the Constitution l But how 
can it rectify what is amiss in the Constitution, if the Con- 
stitution, right or wrong, is unalterable X 

For my part, I cannot see but there is still that supreme 
power in the nation which was, when the present civil settle- 
ment was made ; and as it might, while it was a makiiy settle- 

' [WiUiam and Mary were proclwmed Kbg and Queen on tLo ISli 
of March 1689, but tbe Church was not overthrown, and Prefibyterianism 
etUbliahed, uutil July 22.— E.j 
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meots, have made either another or the tanu, with twenty 
little varietiee, so it may etill alt^ that which is made. I 
cannot think that it either disabled or exhausted itself, 
so as to be DO more capable of providing /ariher or othervnae 
for the good of the nation, when it shall find it necessary. 
In short, is not that same power still in the nation which 
established the Gaim of Right ! If it is not, what is become 
of it ! How can the nation subsist without a eupror-legal, 
supra-original contract, etipra Claim of Eight Powxr ? It had 
it once, otherwise how could it ever have had lawn, or daimt 
of right, or original contracts f And must it not have it 
still ? Has it lost it, or thrown it away ! Or has any body 
taken it from it ? But if it is still to the fore^ — if the nation 
is still possessed of it, where is it lodged, if it is not lodged 
in King and Parliament! Was there more povser in the 
Meeting of Estates than there is now in King and Parlia- 
ment! How came the Meeting of Estates by it then, or 
whither is it vanished now I AVliat is become of it t Espe- 
cially, I think, it was pretty bold to say that the samepovxr 
is not in the present King and the present Parliament, con- 
sidering that the present Parliament is that same verj- 
individuol thing with the Meeting of Estates by which tho 
Claim of Big^t was created. G&nnot the same, the very 
same creators pretend to a power of altering their own ill- 
made creature, and make it ielter ? Had they more power 
under one name than under another ? Or have they weakened 
OF lost their power by communicating it to their King, so 
that there is not so much power now in him and them both 
together, as there was once in them singly ? 

And now let the reader judge if G[ilbert] R[ule], for 
avoiding a difficulty, has not impudently nm himself into 
the gnilt of the most atrocious, the most criminal, the most 
treasonable treason — the treason of impugning the power of 
King and Parliament. This was odd enough for one in his 
circumstances. But yet the next step seems to me a little 
more surprizing. 

For, 9. On several occasions he has not stood on dis* 
gracing his own dear party, the Presbyterians themselves, 
and most undntifully as well as impudently discovering their 

■ iTIilsqaetyiB peculUrly a Scot ticism, meaning — 1/ il $lill txiitt. — E.) 
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nakedness. I shall not insist on all inetances that might bo 
adduced to this purpose, particularly his loading the Came- 
ronians with so much guilt, and so many hard names upon 
every turn. The Cameromans,^ I say, these men of ^in 
priaciples, these avowed Covenanters, these most orthodox and 
honest Presbyterian s in the nation — even them, though 
they are the true Champions of the Catue, and were the 
principal promoters of the Presbyterian interest in the be- 
ginning of the late Revolution, he has lashed to purpose 
when his argument required it, as maybe seen in every page 
almost of his " Second Vindication.^ But this I shall not 
insist on, I say ; leaving him and them to reckon for it, if 
they shall think it fit. 

I shall take notice only of one very tender gectvf of his 
own anofoahus species of pretended Presbyterians, which he 
has even needlessly, and by consequence very foolishly and 
undatifully, exposed. Ho has in his books made many more 
inexcusable o^eious lies, than if he had made one for cover- 
ing such a mighty shame of theirs ; but it is hard for one of 

' [So called from one Richard Camn^n, Tvho, A-ombeingaEchooliiiasler 
at Falkland (from which office fae was deposed for inauSciency}, tamed 
field-preacher, and having gathered crowds around liim, broke out into 
rebellion, and was slain in a skirmish at Aird's Aloss, iii Ayrsliire, June 
1680. His followers, after the death of Cameron, continued their rebel- 
lions proceedings, and though frequently slaughtered by the royal troops, 
always seemed to incrsMe, actuated by redoubled fanaticism and obstinate 
resiBtanee to constituted authority. After the Revolution theyliad ample 
opportunity of testiiying their hatred to Episcopacy, and the Government 
stood aloof, while they exercised unheard of cruelties and insults towards 
the ntiiiisteTS of the disestablished Church. As their principles would 
not allow them to submit to Episcopacy iu ila connection with the State, 
so neither could they ever araalgemate with Established Presbyterianisin, 
but have preserved a distinct existence, under the title of tlie " Reform- 
ed Presbjfterian Synod." At present they are a very insignificant sect 
in Scotland, and are only distinguished by their rigid adherence to the 
Solemn League and Covenant, and their extreme dislike to State inter- 
ference in matters of religion, and tu every thing savoring of Eiiifcojiacy. 
It is curious that the Revolntion Government caused to be embodied, and 
enrolled on the list of the regular British army, a number of these 
religious zealots, who, nnder niilitai; discipline, soon become as distin- 
guished for loyalty and order as their predecessors hud been for rebellion 
and anarchy. The 26th Regiment, or " Cameroniims," are said to have 
been formed from the motley group of " Hillmen " who used to perse- 
cute the Episcopal clergy, and came from the "West to l^dinbuTgh for the 
purpose of overawing Ibe Convention of Kstalea in 1SS9, — K.] 
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hia prudence to avoid suoti escapes when pressed with a 
pungent argument. The matter is this : — 

The author of the " Caae of the Afflicted Clergy" had 
aaid, that the Presbyterian ministers never preached against 
the disorders of the rabble. Now, hear G[ilbert] R[ule] — 
" Second Vindication," p. 97 — " This is false, though we 
thought not fit to make that our constant theme." Now, 
that rabbling work was such a bariaroua and imchrietian 
work, that one would think it had not misbecome the Praa- 
byterian ministers themselves to have made it at least wrj* 
much their " theme " on that occauon. But the tecr^ is not 
here. He adds — " And if but few did it, it was because they 
who were the actors in that teene httle regarded the preaching 
of the sober Presbyterians.^ A great many things may be 
observed here. For besides that he owns they were but 
feto who preached against the raiiUnff, it might be of use to 
inquire at our author what kind of scene he took it to be ! 
Whether was it trti^ical, or comical, or both — tragical to 
the Prelatists, and comical to the Presbyterians * It were 
worth inquiring, likewise, whom he meant by lober Preeby- 
teriaa preachers f If there ore any such in the nation, how 
many ! Where do they preach, &c. ! But I insist not on 
these things, beeaune the geeret is not amongst them. 

Yet the next thing he produces is worth the noticing. 
" And they"- — the sober Presbyterian preachers, if they had 
preached against the rabbling — " ihtnUd have lost their swebt 
WORDS." Xow, here is subject afforded for aereral weighty 
controversies. For it may be made a question, whether it 
be the duty ottoiw Preebyterian preachers to preach riffhteoue- 
nssi to o " rebellious people, whether they will hear, or 
whether they will forbear!" It may be made another — 
Whether our author here gave up all the rabblers to a 
reprobate tease f It is possible he meant so. For the 
sweetest v>ords the toberest Presbyterians can utter in their 
preachings arc not too precious to be spent on such as are 
in a state of reclaimabletuss. But that which I take to be 
the moat proper question — the question that ariaeth most 
naturally from the text — is, whether Presbyterian words arc 
not stceeler than that they should be spmU on such neediest 
purposes as tho recommendation and assertion of righteous- 
ness, and tho condemnation of iniqwiy f Whether it had 
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not been an imacoountable jtrodigeUity in them to have lott 
i&tir sweet toordt about such trifitTig concerns as these! 
But neither is the secret here ; bat it follows now. 

" These practices of the rabble were publicly spoken against 
by ministers both before they were acted for preventing them, 
and after, for reproving them, and preventing the like." 
Here it is, I say. Has he not here discovered an important 
gecret of his party ? Has he not discovered that the rabbling 
of the clergyi was not the product of chance or accident, but 
a deliberated, a consulted, an advised politic i Has be not 
discovered that even the sober Presbyterian ministers vers 
privy to the plot of it t Has he not told tbat " they spake 
against it, before it was acted, for preventing it ?" And doth 
it not follow clearly that they itwto of it before it was act- 
ed ; for if they had known nothing of it, how could they have 
spoken against it for preventing it ! 

But though they knew of it, that it was to be done, yet 
it seems they consented not that it should be done, for " they 
spake against it for preventing of it !" But I am a&aid our 
author here turned teeary of his sincerity. For who spoke 
publioly against these practices of the rabble ! Or wh^v, or 
wAen, were they spoken against " before they were aoted V I 
dare challenge him to name one of his most sober Presbyterian 
ministers who preached public^ against theia/orpreBmting of 
them. When I am put to it, I can name more than one or two 
who pretend to be of the /rrt rani of the " sober Presby- 
terian" ministers, who knew of them indeed, and oonsnlted 
privately about them, and said—" It was the surest way to 
have tie curates once dispossessed rhe&kaae — "■oncedisposseased, 
they might _find difficv^iet m being rqmsessedr But I never 
heard of so much as one who preached against them before 
they were done. I am very confident Ci-[ilbert] B[ule] can- 
not name one. Indeed, seeing, as our author grants, they 
knew of the rabbling before ii was acted, if th^ had been so 
serious against it as they should have been, and as our 
author would have us believe they were, how natural and 
easy, as well ss Christian and dutiful, bad it been to 
have given advertisements to the poor men who were to 

■ [The accounl of Uia Tabbling of the clergy, and the insults and suffer- 
ing» which they endured, forms (he subjects of some other Worki of our 
aathor. — E. 
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aiikr it, about it i Was ever any such thing done ! But it 
aeems Presbyterian tcords were tweeter to Presbyterian 
palates than cooomon humanity or Christian charity. They 
were too gaeet to be Sm^ in euch advertismientt. By this 
time, the reader, I think, hae got a proof of G[ilbert] B[ule]'a 
tenderness even to his own herd, when the argument of an 
adversary pinched him. But this is not the highest step. 

For, 10. If an argument straitens him, he never stands 
to baffie, and expose, and contradict, and make a liar of his 
own learned, sensible, civil, modest telf. And here, again, 
one might wnte a large volume, but I shall confine myself 
to a competent number of instances. 

First, then, you never saw a Prelatiet and a Presbyterian 
contradicting one another in more plain, opposite, and per- 
emptory terms, than he has done himself on several occa- 
sions. Take this taste — In his " Answer" to Dr StiUing- 
flcefs " Irenicum^ (p. 64), he is at great pains to prove 
that where Epiaoopaa/ is, Presbyters have no power. Par- 
ticularly he has these two profound arguments for it — 
" 1. If Bishops be set over Presbyters, they must either be 
only Prceaidea, which is not contrary to Paiity, or they must 
have authority above and over their brethren ; and if so, 
they may rule without their brethren, seeing they may com- 
mand themt," &c. — " 2. If Presbyters under a Bishop have 
ruling power, either they may determine without or against 
his consent, or not. If so, the Biehop is but a President ; 
if not, the Presbyters ore but typhert.'" Now, who would 
think that one of Cr[ilbcrt] ll[ule]'s courage would ever 
have parted with such an important proposition, especially 
having such impregnable arguments for it I Yet, consider 
if he has not done it most notoriously in his Answer to the 
Doctor's " Unreasonableness of the Separation,'" &o. p. 182, 
where he has these words — " He (the Doctor) undertaketh 
to prove that the English Episcopacy doth not take away 
the whole power of Presbyters. We do not allege that it 
takoth away the whole power of Presbyters, for that were 
to reduce them into the same order with the reet of the 
people ; but we say it usurpeth an undue power over 
them," &c. 

Again, in his " First Vindication" of Ms Church of Scot- 
land, his cmae led him, in answer to Question 10, to say 
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that " K[ing] J[aine8]'B Toleration was against Law," He 
waa pressed with this argument about the in^naiiom qftha 
people, that not Sfty gentlemen in all Scotland (out of the 
West) did, upon the Indulgence, forsake the churches to 
frequent meeting-houses, and faia answer was — " They clave 
to the former way" — i. e. continued in the Episcopal Com- 
munion — " because the Law stood for it." Is it not plain 
here that the meeting-houses were eontraty to Late f Hear 
him now, in his " Second Vindication" (p. 43, 44, passim), 
when he wae pressed with the soaodal of his party^s com- 
plying with the dispensing power, and erecting meeting- 
houses contrary to Lavi. He affirmed boldly that the " dis- 
pensing power was according to Law," and " K[ing] 
J[ame8] was enabled by Law to grant his Toleration." 

Again, in hie " Second Vindication," in answer to Letter I. 
§ 9, p. 12, when he had the Meeting of Estates to apolc^;ize 
for, for suffering and allowing persons to sit as members who 
" were not qualified according to Law," he granted some 
Buoh members sat there, but " they had been most unjustly 
forfeited in the late Reign." Even ParUamerUary forfeitures, 
you see, wcro most itnjust forfeitures, and there was no reason 
that they should exclude these gentlemen from their yu»; and 
anoimt rights and privileges. But when he was pressed by the 
author of the " Case of the Afflicted Clergy," &c. with this, that 
" many ministers' benefices were unjustly and illegally kept 
&om tbem,^' he got his cloai on the other $hotilder, as we say 
— " If the authority of the nation in the Convention or 
Parliament have determined otherwise, I know not where 
their legal right con be founded'" (p. 96, § 6). It was not 
so much as htoux^te to our author in that case, that there 
might be most unjust Parliamentary determinations. 

It were an endless work to adduce all such little gqtiabhUs 
as these between himself and himself. I shall insist, there- 
fore, only on two more, which are a little more considerable. 

And, fii«t, our author was not at more pains about any 
one thing, in his Answer to Dr Stillingfleefs " Irenicum," 
than the im^arahUnesi that is between the teaehiitg and 
ruling power of Preshften. He spent no less than eight or 
nine pages about it, stretching his invention to find argu- 
ments for it. Whoso pleases to turn to page 79, may see 
the whole deduction. He is as earnest about it in his 
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" True Representation," &c. These are fais words (Prop. 13) 
— " There being no disparity of power amongst miniaters 
by Christ's grant of power to them, no man can make this 
disparity by setting one over the rest ; neither can they 
devolve their power on one of themselves. For Christ hath 
given DO such warrant to men to dispose of his ordinances 
as they see fit ; and power being delegated to them by Him, 
they cannot so commit it to another tu exercise it for them, 
a£ to deprive themselves of it. Also, it being not a liemice 
only, but a trutt, of which they must give an account, they 
must perform the work by themselves, as they will be 
answerable." I^ow, it is not possible for one to contradict 
himself more than he hath done both indirectly and directly 
in this matter. 

He hath contradicted himself indirectly, and by unavoid- 
able consequence, in so far as he hath owned or owns him- 
self a Presbyterian, and for the lato/ulneis, not to say the 
neeeaity, of Scotti»h Presbyterian General Assemblies of the 
preteat constitution. For, are aU the nSng officer* of Christ's 
appointment, both preaching and gowrmTig elders, allowed 
to be membera of Qeneral Aasembliea ! Do they all discharge 
their " trust," and " perform their work by themselves there, 
as they will be answerable to Him from whom they got their 
trust V Doth not every Presbytery, consisting of twelve, 
sixteen, or twenty preaching and as many ruUng elden, send 
only some three ot four preaching elders, and only one ruling 
dder, to the General Assembly '. Do they not delegate these, 
and devolve their power upon them, and constitute them their 
representatives for the Assembly U Let their commisiiont bo 

' [WhAtevernayhavebeeD the practice or theorj in Bishop Sage's time, 
wluch was at the triumph of Preabyterianiam in Scotland, the EetabUsbed 
Gencrol Assemblies have ceaaed to be repreeeDtative or delegated. The; 
are compoeed of " miuistere" who are members b; retatiim, as tfattir names 
appear on the roll of the Preebyteries with which they are connected, but 
the " mlinf; elders" are always elected. By Act Olh of the General As- 
e^nbly 1694, it is provided that all Presbyteries of twelve paridiee, or 
under that number, shsll send two " miniBters" and one " ruling elder" to 
General Assembly ; — that all Presbyteries consigtingof eighteen parishes, 
or under that niunber, but above twelve, shall send three ''miiiistera"and 
one " mling elder ;" — and that all PreebyterieB eonsisting of twenty-fonr 
parishes shall send five " ministere" and two " ruling elders." By an Act 
in 1T12 each Presbytery whose number exceeded thirty ministerial charges 
n-ns to srad six " ministers" and three " ruling elders'' to the General 
AHScmbly. This has been the rule since 1713 —E.] 
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inspected, and lot it be tried, if it is not so. Now, how is 
sucli a delegation consistent with our author's position about 
the indevohibil^ or vndeUgahiUty of such stpmoerf It were 
easy to pursue this further in its consequents. Now, what 
as ill thing is it for a man thus to sap and subvert all his own 
foundations — to contradict the fundamental mamims of his 
own tchmae b; such unadvised propositions 1 But this is not 
the worst of it. He hath contradicted himself most direct^ 
in that same iadividual " True Bepresentation," &c. in 
answer to the 10th Objection ; and in his " Second Vindi- 
cation,^ p. 154, 155. For in both places he endeavours to 
justify the taking of all ruUnff power out of the hands of 
the Episcopal minitierg, and ihe putting it only in the hands 
of the Icfunon Botutd Presbyterians, reserving to the Episcopal 
ministers their teachinff power only. It is true, it is evident 
he found himself sadly puzzled in the matter, and was forced 
to bring in his good friend N^ecessity, and the old Covenant 
distinction of stattu EccleeioB turbatm and paratus to lend 
him a lift. I have considered his friend Necessity sufficiently 
in my book, and thither I refer the reader for satisfaction 
about it. But what to do with his prwsem Eccletice statue, 
1 do not so well know ; only this I dare say, granting it to 
be so nimble as to break scot-free through Divine institu- 
tions, yet it can neither by itseff, nor with NecessHy to help 
it, reconcile notorious contradictions. 

The other instance I shall adduce is in a very important 
matter — no less than the Presbyterian separation from the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland. He was put to it to defend 
it in both " Vindications " of Am Church of ScotUnd. — 
" First Vindication," in answer to Question 4 ; " Second 
Vindication,'" in answer to Letter II, § 3. All the reasons 
he has adduced for that separation may be reduced to these 
three — ^1. Episcopacy. 2. The Episcopal ministers were 
vturpers or intruders. For, 3. They had not the call of tho 
people, and so the people were not bound to own them as 
their ministers. These are his grounds, I say, on which he 
j&stiBee their separation from us. Now, hear him in his 
" Bational Defence," &c. published, as I have told, since 
the beginning of the late Revolution ; by consequence, after 
the Scottish schism was in its full maturity. Hear him there, I 
say, and you never heard man reject any thing more fairly, 
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more fully, or more directly, than he bath done these his own 
grounds. Lot us try them one by one. 

1. For Episcopacy, turn first to pa^ 95, and you shall 
find these very words — " Whatever fault we find with the 
ministers of the Church and the Hierarchy, we do not sepsr 
rate because of these. We would join with you" — (tAa 
EnglitJi Church) — " for all these grievances, if you would 
but suffer us to do it without sinning against. Qod in that 
which is OUT personal action." Turn next to page 150. 
There he offers at enumerating the causes that cannot jus- 
tiiy a separation, and he talks particularly about Episcopacy 
thus — " We are grieved with Prelatioal Government, and 
taking away that parity of power that Christ hath given to 
the ordinary mimsters of his Church. This we cannot ap- 
prove, and therefore nuniaters ought rather to suffer depri- 
vation of the public exercise of their ministry than own it. 
And people also ought not to own that their lordly autho- 
rity that they exercise ; yet, because this is not required to 
be acknowledged as a lawful power in the Church by the 
people, I see not that we should withdraw from the public As- 
semblies merely because there are Diocesan Bishops set over 
the Church, except our owning them by submitting to their 
jurisdiction is required as one of the terms of communion 
with the Church.^ Whoso pleases may find more to the 
same purpose, pages 157, 275, &c- Nay, so condescending 
is he in that book (p. 159), that he can allow Bishops their 
temporal honours and dignities, " We meddle not with 
their titles and revenues,*" says he ; " these are the magis- 
trates' gifts, and do not cross Christ's institution, whatever 
inconvenience may be in them." 

2. As to the plea of the usurpaiion or iTiiriuion of the 
Prelatists, Dr StiUingfleet had alleged that the Dissenters 
pleaded that " moat of the present ministers of the Church 
of England were osurperB, and that from such the people 
mi^t lawfully separate." — " We deny both parts of the 
assertion," says G[ilbert] R[uJe], p. 115, 116. " What- 
ever umrpation some of them may be guilty of, we know 
moat of them have the (tacite at least) consent of the 
people a pott /ado ; and, therefore, however they may be 
guilty of intrusion in their entry, in their continuing in their 
places thoy are no umrpers. Neither do we own it to be 
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lawful to sepamto from every minister that is an amrper, 
merely on the account of his usurpation." And he dis- 
coursee the point copiously, as the curious reader may find 
(Ibid.) 

3. Neither is he leea poaitiTe about the third thing which, 
in his Scottish management of the pleOy he insists on as 
the great reason of the former, viz. the popular call. For 
Dr Stillingfleet had adduced Dr Owen as asserting, that the 
depriving of the people of the right to choose their own 
pastors was a just ground of separation. And G[ilbert] 
R[ule] answers — " If Dr Owen hath done so, let it pass for 
a part of the Independent Judgment, which was a mistake 
of that eminent servant of God : others are not of that 
mind." And a little after — " The people, by the laws of 
the Gospel, have the right of election of their own pastors ; 
but it doth not follow that they ought not to bear with 
being hindered the exercise of this right for the sake of peace 
and unity." And, p. 151 — " Depriving the people of their 
ri^t of choosing their own church officers is also matter of 
complaint ; but we must bear it rather than separate for 
that from a Chureh." And, page 197, when he came to 
assert that right of the people, he told he did " not make 
the depriving of the people of that power a cause of separa- 
tion." Nay, not once, but very frequently, he lays the 
whole stress of the EngUth separation upon the sinful terms 
of communion, as he calls them, imposed by the Church of 
England. Let the Church purge her offices of human in- 
ventions. Let her lay aside the Liturgy, the Cross in Bap- 
tism, kneeling at the receiving of the Eucharist, and Holy- 
days, Sec, and he and all his party shall join with her cbeer^ 
fully. Vide p. 24, 81, 106, 107, 100, 120, 133, 144, 1.51, 
&c. Now, let any man, even of his own sect, reconcile these 
things. Let him shew why Episcopacy, vsurpatitm, and de- 
priving the people of their right to choose their own pastors, 
should be so every way sufficient grounds for separating 
from the Church of Scotland, and eo Tiovxiys sufficient grounds 
for separatifig from the Chnrch of England. What could 
move the man to venture upon such lumpish, bulkiah con- 
tradictions I For my part, I cannot guess at another mo- 
tive than that which I have frequently mentioned, viz. the 
present Argument. In England be had some other things 
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to bear the burden, but no other thing in SooUand, and it 
was necessary for his VindiccUonhip to Justify the eapar- 
atum. And, therefore, what could not do it in Englaad 
behoved to do it in Scotlatid. 

But perhaps he may endeavour to extricate himself by 
running for shelter to the old Scottish plea of the Covenant. 
For is not Prelacy abjured in Scotland I Is not the oath of 
Ood upon Preabyteriane, nay, on all the nation, not to own 
Prdacp f Are not all the Prelatiata perjured, &o, ! And 
now may not the Presbyterians leparate lawfully I 

He seems, indeed, to betake himself to this plea in his 
" Answer^ to the " Ilistorical Relation of the General As- 
sembly," § 20, p. 189. " The setting up of Episcopacy," 
says he, " was more sinful in this nation (Scotland) than it 
could be elsewhere, because of the oath of Glod that the na- 
tion is under against it, not in later times only, but in the 
times of King James the Sixth, who caused the whole nation 
swear the Shorter Confession of Faith, called the National 
Covenant, where it is abjured." Now, not to insist on shew- 
ing that, upon the supposition all this were true, it militates 
only against Epigcopacy, it could conclude it only, but 
neither the vaurpation, nor the d^rimng the people of their 
ri^ht, &c. to be a sufficient ground for the «^ar<aion. Nor 
yet to insist on the notorious falsehood of the supposition, 
viz. that Fpiscopacy was abjured in King James the Sixth's 
time : — not to insist on these things, I say, if he himself is 
strong enough for himself, himself will not suffer himself to 
make the abjuration of Episcopacy in Scotland a sufficient 
ground for separating from the Episcopal Church of Soot- 
land. For in the fortieth page of his " Bational Defence," 
&c. attempting to shew a difference between complying with 
the Church of England at the Kefonnation and complying 
with her now, he opens thus : — " I might here allege the 
obligation of the National Covenant that we are under, as 
thoy were not to whom the Doctor^ would make our ease 
paralleP — i.e. those who lived at the Beformation — " though 
I never thou^t that that Bond made any aina or duties 
that were not such antecedently." Now, (not to insist on 
the pleatantnees of pretending that ho might insist on a topic 

' [StiUingfleet,— E.] 
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in which be instantly acknowledges there is no force) — if 
oaths and covenants make no duties nor svm which were not 
gneh antecedently, I would fain understand how the National 
Covenant, or whatever Covenant has been in Scotland, could 
make Episcopacy a tafficieiU ground for separating from the 
Church of Scotland, if it was not a sujid^ gntmd for each 
separation antecedently to these Covenants. Thus, he him- 
self bath cut off himself from all hopes of escaping by the 
Covenant. Indeed, there is no possibility of escape left him. 
It is not in the power of nature to rescue one who 
is BO plunged over head and ears in such a sink of contradic- 
tions. 

What bath been said might be sufilcient in ail conscience 
for representing hie own winatttral unmercifulness towards 
himself ; for what con be more unmercifully done to any one 
than to demonstrate him to all the world to be a mani/est 
liar f And who can be a more manifest 2tar than he who 
upon every turn vomits contradictions ? Yet thia is not oU ; 
perhaps it is not the worst. 

There is such an iTitimate reUelion between himself, and his 
books written by himself, that I think it is reasonable to aay, 
that whosoever treats his books with any degree of impth 
deace, is every whit as impadeni towards himself Now, it 
ie not possible that ranker, more merciless, or more impu- 
dent injury can be done to any than himself hatb done to 
his " Second Vindication" of his Church of Scotland, at 
leaat, to near three parts of four of it : — to it, so far as it 
answers the " Four Letters," the " Case of the Afflicted 
Clergj'," and the " Late Letter." For he hath engraven on 
it such indelible characters of disingenuity, partiality, in- 
justice, unfair dealing, e^ontery, ridiculousness, &o. as per- 
haps never book was injured or bespattered with since writ- 
ing of books was in fashion. The reader may think this is 
a very strange charge, but I can make it good to a demon- 
stration by a very plain and obvious deduction. 

Thus : Some of the Episcopal clergy thought themselves 
obliged for their own vindication to give some short repre- 
sentations of their circumstances, and the unkindly treat- 
ment they ha<t met with from the Presbyterian party, anno 
1688, 1^9, &o. The whole nation knows they were so 
far from feigning instanoes, or i^gravating the circumstances 
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of their sufferings, that they told not the twentieth part of 
what they Buffered, nor represented what they told in all 
its proper hlacknessee. However, so much was told, as was 
enough to represent the Presbyterian temper in no very 
lovely colours. The party were sensible of this, and, there- 
fore, it was necessary to try if there was a possibility of col- 
lecting and connecting some rags to cover their shame and 
nakedness. The expedient they agreed to was, that the 
acconnta given by the Episcopal clergy should be answered 
and refuted, but then the difficulty was to find an author 
who had talentt proper for such a task. It was committed, 
first to Mr Alexander Pitcaim, but after he had thought 
some time about it, it seems it stood with his stomach. He 
had not so far abandoned all principles of truth, and honesty, 
and ingenuity, as was necessary for such an undertaking. 
ffe resigned the employment, therefore, into the hands of 
another peneral meeting of the party, and told them he would 
have nothing to do with it. 

This, no doubt, was a discoura^;ement to aJl others of any 
««'( or proHty to undertake it, for if it was to he done to any 
good purpose at all, Pitcaim was as fit for doinff of it as any 
of the sect ; and if he gave it over, ader so much deliberation 
about it, it was to be presumed there wae/iwf in it ; it was 
not safe to meddle with it. Thus it fell to the share of 
G-[ilbert] Rfule], as he tells himself both in his Preface and 
in the beginning of his book. 

Such an odd undertaking did indeed require a suitable 
undertaker, and now it had one as oddl^ qualified for it as 
the world has heard of. For if we may believe himself in 
his " Preface" to his " Animadversions" on Doctor Stilling- 
fieet'a " Irenicum"" — for who hut himself would have been at 
pains to write Prefaces to his books \ — " He died a worthy 
and much lamented author, anno 1662.^ And, so far as I 
can learn, he continued thus in the state of the dead till to- 
wards the end of the year 1688, i. e. about twenty-six years. 
Then, indeed, he returned to life. Now it is not to be ima- 
gined [that] his soul, all this while was eith^ in the regions 
of eternal rewards or eternal punishments^ ; for then, how 

* [Itii imposmblo to jnstiiy the witticinuhere derived from allnmoiis 
te ncred snbjecte, and we only r^ret that our venra«b1e aatbor Bbonld 
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should it have retarned i Doubtleas, therefore, it waa in some 
Purgatory, but what Purgatori/ is not easy to determine. I 
am confident it was not the ordinary Purgatory in which 
people are purged from the dregs of corruption they cany 
out of this world with them, for he came iJive again more 
corrupted and t>iciau» than ever. Possibly he has been in 
some new Purgatory which the Pope built lately for keeping 
a seminary of such as he lets out upon occasion, for plagues 
to the Protesia/nt Churches. Whatever Purgatory it waa, our 
Author came out of it purged pretty clean of all principles 
of sense, or shams, or honesty. And now who fitter than he 
to be the Vindicaior of the Ktri of Scotland? Before his 
death he wrote only such boo^s as were little in their own eyes 
(Preface to " Animadversions'" on " Irenicum'^), but he ven- 
tured on writing such books as his " Second Vindication" 
after his resurrection. 

I have ^ven this account of our Author and the occasion 
of his writing the book, for fixing the reader''s attentJon, 
that ho may consider it with the greater application. 

Now, in this book — his " Second Vindication," I mean- 
he rejected by the bulk all the matters of fact which were 
contained in the " Four Letters," because they were not 
attested, as if, forsooth, the writers of the Letters had had 
opportunity to have had all the particular cases tried in 
formal courts before indifferent judges, and with all the 
usual solemnities of process — as if it had been their inten- 
tion, by their Letters, to have made formal pursuits for the 
injuries had been done the clergy — as if the world could not 
have easily discerned that all their purpose in writing these 
Letters was not to sue legally for redress, but to represent 
to their friends matter of fact in the common way of history. 
Well I to mend this, however, the " Case of the Afflict- 
ed Clergy" gave him alteslatiotu enough in all conscience. 
But did that satisfy him I No more than if he had got none 
at all, for they were not worth a button ; they were not pro- 
bative, they were but partial. He had reason to reject 
every one of them, 

have for an instaDt forgotten that reverence which ought always to bo 
preserved when discoureiiig upon the doctrines of religion. But in Jastice 
to him we mnsi add, that he only followed the practice common to all 
BidM in the party writings of the limes. — E.] 

6 
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Thus, when tha Author of tho " Casa,^ &o., cited Doctor 
Burnet, G[ilbert] R[ule] replied in tbeee words — " He far- 
ther proveth our persecution by citing some passages out of 
Dodor Burnet, whom, being a party, we are not to admit as 
a witneae agwnst US'" (p. 85). What I No ! not Doctor 
Burnet! No ! not the son of such a mother f No ! not the 
nepJimo of such an it»ele f No ! not the brother of such a 
brother f No ! not the couein-german of such a anuin- 
german 9^ No ! not tho hum who has all alongst advised the 
Seottah Prelatista, particularly Mr Malcolm, one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh, to return to their native country,^ 
and sabmit to the eoclesiaatioal government now establish- 
ed^ Do you reject even him as a party ?^ 

' [To uoderataiid this severe though amply merited attack on Dr Gil- 
bert Bnmet, Bidtop of BalUbnry, who lived sererftl jean aiter Bishop 
Bags publi8hedthuiwork,a short statement ianecanarj. Biahop Burnet'B 
Mol/ter was a aiBter of Sir Archibald Johnitoii of Warriaton, a noted Cove- 
nanting Freebyterian, who was the implacable enomj of the Chnrcb in 
Scotland, and hence the sarcastic queries — " the nm of such a tnoti«r" — 
" the n<!pA«w of soch an unefo." Bnmot'B mother was, like her brother, a 
Eealona «appart«r of the Coronaiitera, though his &ther steadily adhered 
t« the Church, and was exiled several jean for his loyalty. The allusion 
to Bnmet's brother is not ao clear. Ilia (WMtB-jwrman may indicate either 
Sir Alexander Burnet, or one of Johnston of Warriston's children, who 
were, according to Boraet himself, thirteen In number. Johnston was 
executed for high treaaon after the Beetoration, and occupies a prominent 
place in the Presbyterian Martyralogy. — E,] 

■ [The violence of the Presbyterians in Scotland after the Revolution 
compelled many of the parochial Episcopal clergy to save their livea by 
retiring into England and Ireland. — E.] 

' [It is ceH^ that Bishop Burnet rendered this advice. Such was the 
effect of private resentment, latitudlunrion principles, and political parti- 
zanaliip upon a man possessed of more than ordinary abilities and, in 
other mattert, of much acute discemmHit. — E.] 

* [To deny that we are greatly indebted to Biahop Burnet for his in- 
dustry in recording the eveut^ of his own stirring times, and for rescuing 
from oblivion the memory of persons and things of very great interest, 
would be ungenerous. But it is [mpoasible to shield this eminent Prelate 
from tfae charges of prejudice, want of conaistent principle, and, what is 
worse, of ingratitude to his native Church, in which he had been educated, 
and ordained Deacon and Presbyter. In after years, when he was high in 
Court fevom", and mig^t have cast his powerful influence as a defence 
around her and her saliering ministers, be " stood afar off ; " nay, whim 
applied to for that purpose by a Prelate of his Mother Church, he cruelly 
replied — " That he did not now meddle in Scottish afiairs." The Church 
in BcoUand has often in past years had to complain of such neglect and 
coldneBi from the dignitaries of her richer and more power^ Sister, and 
her enemies in thia country havemad«itao occasion of derision and doubt. 
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But to proceed — IF the person who was barbarously used 
by the rabble gave an account of hie own usage (and who 
could do it better!) and gubBcribed bis name to it, this was 
such an attestation as 6[ilbert} B[ule] thought fit to reject, 
with a FU upon it. It was teste me ipso (p. 88), and so not 
worth an halfpenny. As if it had been possible for a minis- 
ter, when the rabble surprized him, and oame upon him un- 
awares, still to have had witnesses at hand for attesting all 
their rud^Ksses ! As if it had not been enough, for all the 
design of such accounts, that s man of known probity and 
reputation subscribed his own narration of a matter of fact 
which so nearly concerned himself, and thereby declared his 
readiness to make the matter appear, as far as he was capable 1 
If the rabbled minister adduced witnesses, as was done in 
the " Case,"] ke, in several instances, and they subscribed 
the aeoount, was he then satisfied i Never an ace more than 
before. " All of his witnesses are the sworn enemies of Pres- 
byterians, and in a combination to defame tliem^ (p. 88). 
And again (p. 100) — " His first collection is of accounts 
that he hath had from his complices, a company of men 
avowed and malicious enemies of all Presbyterians, and all 
this attested by themselves.'" Nay, though they were not 
Episcopal ministers, but laies, who attested, if it was done in 
favour of Episcopal ministers, that was enough to prove 
them friends to Episcopacy, and so they were no more honi 
et legates homines, as he calls his wneiBc^lionable witneeset 

(p. 111). 

Thus, the aocount which was sent to London^ immediately 
after the second tumult at Glasgow, which happened on the 
17th of February, anno 1688-9, was subscribed by James 

as if she was despised by, or different from, the Engliah Church ; but 
to h«ve been neglected and treeiteil with ooldneM by one of her ovn 
KHu, vben she waa in such afflicted circumstAiicefl, was indeed severely 
mortifying ; and hie having been gniUy of such neglect and coldDesa, 
tamiBhes, in the eyeB of Churchmen, any lustre which m»y amriHuid Uie 
luune of Gilbert Burnet.— E.] 

' [Bee " Case of the Afflicted Clergy in Scotland," London, 4to. 1690. 
-E.] 

' [It is worthy of notiee, that all the works of the duestabli^ed EpUco- 
pal clergy at that period were printed and published in Loodon. No 
li^inburgh printer had courage to raise a host of Presbyterian enemies 
against himself till the time of the learned Ruddimans, who were ardent 
merobern of the <'hiirch in iln most trying timee.—G.] 
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Oibaon, then one of tbo Magistrates of the oity ; John Oil- 
ha^e, who had been a Magistrate the year before ; and 
Patrick Bell, non to Sir John Bell, a discreet young gentle- 
man, and merchant in the city. These throe aubscribed it, 
that it might niake faith. It was directed to DrFall, Principal 
of the College of Glasgow, that he might shew it to the then 
P[rince] of 0[range], and crave that, now that he had taken 
upon bim the government of the Kingdom of Scotland, he 
would interpose his authority for discharging such tumults 
for the future, &c. Doctor Fall actually addressed [it] to 
his Highness, and shewed [him] the Account. AH this was 
dono before the Scottish Estates met in March. 

Now, consider [Gilbert] R[ule]'3 discussion of this Account 
(p. 94.) — " John" — he should have called him Jamet — " Gib- 
son was a party, and made a Bailie by the Archbishop;^ 
and all know the Prelates' inclinations towards the present 
civil Government ."2 Have ye not here a goodly specimen 
of both our author's law and his logic f " John Gilhagie is 
looked on by all as a foolish and rash man, who little con- 
sidereth what he doth." Now, what was his testimony 
. worth after our author had ^ven him such a character! 
" Patrick Bell and his brother were soon after seized for 
treasonable practices, were long in prison, and are now 
under bail."^ And is not G[ilbert] R[ule] now a potent 
author ! How easily and readily he can reject testimonies ! 
And these three once thus rejected, there never was such a 
thing as that Presbyterian tumult at Glasgow, no, not 
though there are hundreds in Glasgow who can attea that 
every syllable of the Account was true. Again, p. 109, in 

' [John Paterson, mccesivplj Bialiop of Gallowaj and Edinburgh, 
Archbishop of GlMgov at the llGvolQtion, son of John PaIcteod, Bishop 
of Ross. If Mr Gibson was actnoJly " made" a B«Jlie or MngJatrate of 
Glasgow bf the ArchbUhop'e ioflnence, Mr Gilbert Rule ought to liave 
recollected that this iras atrictlj legal, his Grace b^g Lord of the 
Begalitj.— E.] 

' [Archbishop Paterson was at that time rctidiag in Edinbnrgh, where 
he died b December 1706, in the 8evet]t7.sixtb yttx of his age. Like 
his o(h«- ejected brethren of the Bishops and clergy, the Archbishop hud 
■verj snffieient reasons for not admiring Mr Gilbert Role's " present rivil 
Government." — E.] 

* [Bnt Mr Gilbrat Rule onght to have stated that those two gentlemen 
had been in prison, and were " under bajt," merely for disaffection to 
WUliiun's Govemmont. — E.] 
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Mr Qollie's case,! how eaeily could he reject all the testi- 
moniee that were adduced! Why! " They that testify for him 
are of his ovmparly r And then lot them testify that they 
saw a nose on G[i!bert] B[ule]''s own face, and for any thing 
I know he should cut off his own nose to havo them liart.^ 

And now let the world judge of this way of disproving 
historical relations and attestations of matter of fact. Is 
it not plain that, according to this standard, it is impossible 
to attest any thing \ For, as I take it, the whole nation is 
so divided between Prelatists and Presbyterians, or those 
who favour one of the sides, that you shall not find many 
neutrals. Now, who is obliged to take the testimonies of 
Presbyterians in matters of fact more than the tcBtimonics 
of Prelatists \ Have they any divine, natural, or municipal 
Liw for the validity of their testimonies beyond other men ! 
If they have not, as I shall still be apt to believe, till Gil- 
bert] R[ule] produces the law, then I would fain know how 
G[ilbert] B[ulo] by his own standard can allow, that Pres- 
byterian witnesses should appear beforo any Court Eccltssi- 
astical or Civil against Episcopal ministers. Nay, may not 
the Presbyterians themselves reject even G[ilbert] R[uloJ"8 
testimony! Nay, I say they ought to do it. Why! Ho 
stands nearly related to Episcopacy. How ! Let it be 
inquired into, and I will hold him two to one, if ho was 
baptized at all, he was baptized either by a Bishop, or by a 
Presbyter that submitted to Bishops. But if so, then good 
morrow to his testimony. For thus the argument rims — 
G[ilbert] ll[ule] was baptized by a Prelate or a Prelatist, 
" and all inow ths Prelates" inclinations," &c. Why this 
reasoning should not hold in G[ilbert] R[ule]''s case, as well 



' [The Rev, Pant Gellie, iiiciiiDb«nt of the parish of Airth,ia the county 
of Stirliug and Diocese of Edinburgh. Mr Oellie was accused of exhorting 
his jiarishi oners to pray for King Janiesin private, and of sttfiug tlutl ** ho 
expected a blessed reformation, but that they had only gotten «Tetched 
tyrants and ungodly rulers to govern them, and the people had no se- 
curity for life or propeKy." It is needless to add that he was deprived of 
his pariiJi. See Lawson's " IlistoiT of the Scoltinb Episcopal Church 
from the Revolution to the Fresent Time," p. \2S, and note at ]iage % of 
this Preface.— K] 

' [Uur author is here rstbcr personal in his iwrcasm. Mr Oilbort 
Rule is deiicrihed by some of his controversiul opponents as noted for a 
pcculUirly formed and very red nox.—li.] 
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08 in James Qibson'a case, I destre to learn of 0[ilbertj 
B[ule] when lie is at leisure. But this is not all. 

As he rejected all the attettationi in that book without 
any shew of reasou, bo he did some in despite of the common 
sense of mankind. For, setting tliis in its due light, it is 
to be remembered, that in that book there are accounts of 
the iDBolencies eommitted by the rabble upon such and such 
ministers in the Presbyteries of (Glasgow, Hamilton, Irvine, 
Ayr, Paisley, Dunbarton, &c. Now, these accounts were 
occaffloned thus — When the rabble was in its fury, and 
making havock of all the clergy in the western Diocese of 
Glasgow, some of them met at Glasgow upon the 22d of 
January 1688-8, to consider what might be proper for them 
to do for their own preserratiou, and protection against the 
rage of their persecutors ; and the beat expedient they could 
then fall upon was to send Doctor Scott,^ Dean of Glas- 
gow, to London, to represent their condition to his High- 
ness the P[rince] of 0[range], who had then assumed the 
govemment of the nation, and crave protection according 
to law. And that the Doctor might be the better instructed, 
it was resolved that particular aecounta of the vielencet 
[which] had been done to the clergy within the above named 

' [The result of this miadoii wbb rather favonrable, for in 1«88 than a 
month a Procl&mation was issued, " expressly probibltiag oad dischsTging 
all djjsturbance on account of religion," and " that no interruptioD be 
made, or if an; hath been made, that it cease, id tbe free and peaceable 
exerDiae of reli^on, nhether in churches, or in public or private meetings 
of those of a different perBtutsion ;" and requiring all men in arms " Im- 
mediately to separate, disband themselves, and retire to their respective 
dwellings." This Proclamation, however, inatcftd of improving mattere, 
onlj rendered them worse, for the well disposed people, who had taken 
arms for the defence of their mimsters, laid them down in obedience ta 
the royal mandate ; but the mob relaiaed theirs, and findiog the clergy 
defencetees, perwcuted them with renewed ardour. In the oitj of Glas- 
gow, on the verjr Sunday after the Proclamaticin bad beea made, th«« was » 
furious ontbreok of these misguided fanatics, who aanalt«d the Magis- 
trates and congregation in the High Church or Cathedral, while they 
were woishipiHDg their Maker, and wounded muiy. This was the oat- 
rage referred to^ page 83, which was carefully reported to Principal Fall, 
who happened to be in London at the time, in order that he might repre- 
sent matters truly to the Prince of Orange, and endeavour to get redress, 
or at least the protection of Government, for hia afflicted brethren. ]n 
this, howevtr, he did not sui:ce«d. Presbytery was in the sscendant, and 
■he Dew monarch conld not afford to ^eld its foea, without axciting its 
suspicion, aad perhaps incurring its anger.— £.] 
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Presbyteries should be digested by such ministers as lived 
within these Presbyteries respectively. This was done. 
The Account of the violences done to those who lived within 
the Presbytery of Ayr was digested and signed by Mr 
Alexander Gregory,^ Mr William Irvine,^ and Mr IVanois 
Fordyce ;3 that for Paisley by Mr Fullerton* and Mr Taylor, 
ministers at Pusley ; that for Glasgow by Mr George^ and 
Mr Sage, &c. And that the truth of these aecoimta might 
be the more unquestionable, the subscribers (in some of 
of them at least) undertook to make all the particulars ap- 
pear to be true, upon the greatest peril, if thoy should get 
a fair hearing. What greater evidence of truth and in- 
genuity could have been expected or required of people in 
such circumstances ! Yet even these accounts G[ilbert] 
B[ule] rejected as readily and confidently as he did any 
other. He rejected them, I say, indiseriminaUli/, and with- 
out taking notice of any difference between them, and such 
as were not written upon any such occasion— fluch as were 
only vouched Utte ms ^so. Was this like either the sents or 
the dUeretum that were proper for the Vindicator of a 
Church I I do not incline so much as in the least to ineinn- 
ate that any of the accounts contained in the " Case of the 
Afflicted Gergy " were false. I am satisfied they were all 
very true. All I intend is to represent G[ilbert] !R[ule]'s 
impndent rashness in rejecting all aceawnta with the same 
/oeiHly. And certainly, whosoever considers this seriously, 
cannot but reckon of his book as written with as little wU 
or ditcretion as trvth or inffenuity. And all this will appear 
more evident still, if it be considered that all this did not 
content him, but he was such a fool as to stumble upon the 
same methods [which] himself condemned moat in his ad- 
versaries, when he had any matter oifact to attest. 

He was very careful, as he tells frequently, to have his 



' [Pusou of Ayr.— E.] 

* [MinistciT of Kirkmkbad in Ayraliire, and afterwards Bishop of 
Dunblane.— £.] 

* [Parson of Cumnock. — E.] 

* [AiWwards Bisliop of Edinbni^h. He wu consecrated at the same 
time with Sage in 1705, succeeded £fishop Base in llie Dioc«se of Edin- 
borgb, and diod in ApriJ IKT.- E.] 

' [He was minister of the Barony parish in the city of Glasgow. — E.] 
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particular informations from all comera concerning all the 
instances of rabbling which wero represented in the Prelatie 
pamphlets. But from whom had ha those informations 
mostly ? From the very rahhlen thcnisulvcs. It were both 
tedious and unprofitable to trace him through all instances. 
One may he sufficient for an example, and I shall choose 
the very first that is to be found in his book, viz. that of 
Mr Gabriel Russell, minister of Govan.^ 

The author of the " Second Letter" had given a brief 
and just account of the treatment that poor gentleman had 
met with,2 and Gfilbcrt] R[ule] convels it thus — " To this 
I oppose," says he, " the truth of the story, as it is attested 
by the subscriptions of nine persons who were present " — 
i. e. nine of the rabblers, for so Mr Russell himself assured 
me, repeating over these very names which G[ilbert] R[ule] 
has in his book. And is not this a pleasant atteitalwn f 
Is it not pUatant, I say, to rely upon the testimony of such 
barbarous villains, and take their own word for their own 
vindicaiion f Yet there is one thing a great deal more 
pleasant yet in the story. 

The author of the " Second Letter " had affirmed that 
Mr Russell was beaten by the rabble—" but they " — (the 
nine whom he adduces) — " utterly deny that any of them 
did beat him." And it is true, indeed, none of these nine 
did beat him, but it is aa true that he was beaten, and one 
James Golquhoun was the person who did it ; and therefore 
his name was concealed, and not set down with the other 
nine. And now I refer it to the reader, if it is not pro- 
bable that he has got a parcel of sweet history from 
G[ilbQrt] Rfule] in his " Second Vindication." 

But I go on. As he thus adduced the rabble witnessing 
for themselves, so when he was put to it he never stood on 

' [A parish on both mdes of the Clyde, immediately Bouth and west of 
GlsBgow, a great part of which is non* a suburb, and the whole of it maj 
be considered one of the beautiful environs, of that city. — E.) 

■ [About ax. o'clock iu the evening of Christioas Day 1688, Sir Ruisell 
waa assaulted by a number of Presbyterians in his own bouse, his wife 
■md danghter were cruelly beaten, the money belonging to the poor was 
carried away, and he was threatened with a more severo treatment if he 
ever again officiated in the pariah church. Bee Lawson's " lUatory of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church from the Revolution to the Present Time," 
p. fi6, 67.— E.] 
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addaciag the testimonies of single Presbyterian ministers 
witnessing for the honesty and integrity of the rabblers, or 
in opposition to the Prelatical relations. ThuB, in White's 
caae^ (p. 32), he adduces five men testifying that the ac- 
count of White's sufferings were false, Sic, ; and for the 
honesty of these five he tells us — " They have all their testi- 
mony from their minister that they are credible and famous 
witnesses.'' And, p. 105, he rejects Bullo's account, who 
was Episcopal minister of Stobo,^ in one word, thus — " In 
this narrative are many lies, which is attested by Mr Wil- 
liam Russell (Prethyterian) minister at Stobo. But the best 
is, after be had run down all the Prelatical accounts by this 
upright dealing of his, and concluded them all most horrid 
liars and adttmniators, and all their Relations most horrid 
lies and calumnies, he tells you gravely in his Preface, § 6, 
that " the truth of matters of fact asserted in his book is not 
to be taken from him, but from his informers" — that " he 
pretends to personal knowledge of few of them" — that 
" therefore not his veracity, but theirs, is pledged for the 
truth of the account! he has published " — that *' if they have 
deceived him, or been deceived themselves, be is not to 
answer for it.'' 

Let the world jndge if this was not a sure foot for sup- 
porting snob superstructures as he raised upon it, and if 
his " Second Vindication" is not a pleasant boot. Was it 
possible for him to \ia,ye /arced it with more barefaced ini- 
quities ? What piqued the man so at his own book, as to 
pubhsh it with so many fair evidences of disingenuity, par- 
tiality, eSrontery, and downright ridiculousness about it I 
What could move him to treat his own brat with so little 
compassion? Was not this even in a literal sense male 
natum exponere /wtum t Or rather what meant A« by treat- 
ing himself ea unmercifully? For who sees nut that all the 
infamy terminates on the author in the rebound t 



' [Mr "Wliite was miDUter of Bollantrae in the county 'of Ayr. He 
Wat struck oa the face with the but-end of a, muBquet in his own house, 
BcotUer enthiuiast attempted to run him tlirough with a sword, and some 
othen aMudted his wife, tlien far advanced iu pregnancy. See Iawsod'h 
" niHlory of the Scottish Kpiacopal Church from the Involution to the 
Present Time," p. 67.— E.] 

' [A parish in the county of Peebles and Diocese of Glasgow.— E.] 
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But, perohance, now that he is a profound philosophic 
head of a College, he may fall on a way to diatinguish be- 
tween his own and his book's eredit ; perchance he may think 
his (wn credit secure OBough, whatever hazard his booitt may 
run. Well ! He may try it if he will, but I would advise 
him DOt to be rash in falling out bo with the book, for ae 
sorry a book as it is. Yet I perceive that, with the aulst- 
ance of a neighbour book, it can serve him a trick that may 
be sufficient to put even his impudmt geifo, little out of 
countooance. I will be so kind to him as to let him see 
where the danger lies. 

He may remember that the author of the '^ Second Let- 
ter,^^ which, by the most probable calculation I can make, 
was written in December 1688 or January 1690, endeavoured 
to make it appear as probable, that the leading men in 
Government were then very much inclined to Justify the at- 
pulsion of the clergy by the rabble, and sustain their churches 
tacaisd by that eaipulaion, and thereby out off these poor 
men from all hopes of being restored to their churches or 
livings, though they had neither been convicted of any 
. crime, nor deprived by any sentence. Now, there is anothw 
book, called " An Account of the late Establishment of 
Presbyterian Giovemment by the Parliament, anno 1690,"! 
which gives a fiUl and fair account how the thing was actoiUIy 
done ; how the eiepidsion of the clergy by the rabble was 
actually Jugtified by the same Act of Parliament which 
established Presbyterian government. If G[Ubert] R[uleJ 
has not seen that book, or is resolved to reject its testi- 
mony because probably written by a partg, I can refer him to 
the universal conviction of the whole nation that such a thing 
tool doae by that Act of Parliament. Nay, I can refer him 
to the Act of Parliament itself.^ 

That book teUa also a shrewd story concerning a Presby- 
terian minister, called Mr Gilbert Rule, who preached a 
sermon before the Parliament on the 25th of May, being 
the Sunday before the Act was voted in the House ; and 
before he published it, wrote a Preface to it, after the 



> JThis was written by Biahop Sage, and will ^ipear ii 
Edition of hi« Works. — E.] 

■ |8ee AcU Pm-I. Scot. vol. ix.—E.] 
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Act was voted, in which be thanked the House very heartily 
for voting snch an Act ; and if G-[Ubert] R[uleJ distrusts 
that boob, 1 refer him to Mr SuWb printed Preface to his 
Bermon, where I am confident he may find satisfaction. Nay, 
I dare appeal to G[ilbert] R[ule] himself, if he knew not all 
these things to be true before he wrote one syllable of his 
" Second Vindication ;" for these things were transacted 
every one of them before the middle of June 1690, and his 
" Second Vindication^ came not abroad till more than a 
year after. Well ! But what of all this \ How can this 
assist G[ilbert] R[ule]*s hook agajnet himself, if it should be 
irritated to serve him a trick \ Why, turn over to p. 43, 
44, &c. and ooDsider how it discovers in him such a brawny 
impadmee ae never ghost appearing in human shape was 
guilty of before him. For though the Letter-man was fully 
justified by the event — though what he said gemaed to be 
intended by the Government, [and] appeared undeniably to 
have been intended by them in the execution — though they 
jvetified the etepulnon of the clergy by the rabble as plainly 
and positively as an Act of Parliament could do it ; so 
plainly and positively that the whole nation was sensible of 
it, and cried shame upon it ; that some membere in the very 
time resented it highly, calling it an indelible reproach upon 
the justice of the nation ; that many members to this very 
minute will frankly acknowledge there was never greater or 
more notorious iniquity established by a Law.^ Though 

' [Id snpportuig a, petition from some of tbe unfortonata clergj, pre- 
sented by Sir Patrick Scott of ADcrum, the Ihike of Hamilton, in reply 
to a pretence that the; had JtierUd their parishes, thus indignantly ad- 
dresaed the ParliBtnent — " It was wonderfiil to call these men daerttrt, 
when it was notorioua all the kingdom over that they were driven away 
by the most barberons violence ; and it was no lees ironderfid to declare 
their churches vacant, because of their being removed from them. For 
what conld be the sense of the word removrd, in this eaae, but neither 
more niff less tliaa nMttd, and what might the world think of the jnstice 
of the Parliament, H it should sustain that as a soffident ground for 
declaring the churches vacant r* The Dnke fiirther emphatically slated 
that be was " sorry he had ever sat in a Scottish Parliament where such 
iniquity waa to be established into a law — that it was impossible PrtAy- 
terian government could stand, being built on such a foundation ; and it 
grieved him to the heart to consider what a reflection this Act would 
bring upon the Government, aod justice of the Hoose." Uia Qrace imme- 
diately retired, and wBB accompanied by several members. Soon afterwards 
the Dukeof Queensberry, the Karla of Linlithgow and Balcarree, and many 
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G[ilbert] R[ule] knew it so well, and was so much pleased 
with it, that he thanked the Parliament with all his soul for 
it, telKng them — " He and bis party ware filled with joy 
while they beheld the religious regard which the High and 
Honourable Court of Parliament had showed to the moun- 
tain of the Lord's House above other mountains, in the 
great etop towards the establishing thereof that they had 
inade by their vote" — (whereof that justification of tho 
rabble was a great part) : Though he prayed " that the 
Lord would reward them for their good deeds'" — (whereof 
this was one) — "towards his House:" Though all these 
things were and are clear as the light, and uncontroulable 
as matter of fact can be, yet G[ilbert] B[ule] lashed the 
Letter-man till ho almost fayed him, made him a " railer," 
one who " understood" no " logic," a " strainer at silly 
quibbles," one who had an extraordinary dose of " brow," 
and whose " wit was a wool-gathering," &c. ; and all this 
for telling this plain truth, that the Government had a 
desi^ to justify the expulsion of the clergy by the rabble. 

Thus, I think, I have made it appear how little tender 
G[ilbert] R[ule] was even ofhis own beloved self, when he was 
straitened in his argument. I might have easily adduced 
more instances, but the truth is I am now very weary of him ; 
and he himself has done himself tho justice to represent him- 
self to any man's satisfaction who shall not be satisfied with 
the representation I have given of him ; for he hath fairly 
owned that he sots himself in opposition to those whom he 
acknowledges to be the soberest and wisest of his party, I 
do not love to be unjust to him, I will give it you in his 
own words, ae I find them [in his] " First Vindication," 
Answer to Question 5, § 0. 

Ho was complaining of the persecutions his party had met 
with for keeping conventicles, &c,, and amongst other things 
he discourses thus — " There might have been some shadow 
for such severity against meeting" — (at field-convent! cles) — 
" with arms, though even that was in some cases necessary ; 
but this was always disallowed by the soberest and wisest 

gentlemen, vithdrew. See Acta Purl. Scot. vol. ix. p. 131, 133. Skinner's 
Ecclesiastical Bistotj of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 64S-d6V. Lawson'a UiHtory 
of thp Scottish Episcopal Church from tie Bevolntion to the Present 
Time, p. 106, 107.— E.J 
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Prmbyterians." Now, it is plain there are here these two 
affirmatives. 1. That " meeting with arms at field-conven- 
ticles was in some oases necessoi^.^ This is our author's 
sentiment. 2. That " meeting with arms at field-conven- 
trdca was always disallowed by the soberest and wisest 
Presbyterians.'" This, I say, he plainly affirms to have been 
always the sentimeat of the soberest and wiseet. By con- 
sequence, are not both these affirmatives joined together 
equipoUeni to this complex proposition — " Though the sobers 
est and wisest Presbyterians did always disallow of meeting 
with arms, &c,, yet in my judgment it was sometimes neces- 
sary r* And now, have you not from his own friendly self 
a fair demonstration of his own Jblfy and /utility f For 
who but a /utile /ool would have said that he differed in bis 
sentiments from the toberett and nmett f And now to bring 
all home to my original purpose. By this time, I think, I 
have given reason enough for my refusing to accept of him 
for an answerer of my book. No man on earth, I think, 
wotUd willin^y enter the lists with one who is so singular 
for four such cardinal talents. Though incurable ignorance 
and incorriffible nonsense may be something pUiable, as being 
the tioes of nature rather than choice, yet it is no small per- 
secution for one to be obliged to grapple with them. What 
must it be, then, to be committed with the other two — 
rani iU-nature, I mean, and the most ttvhhom impudence ? 

Some ill^naiures may be cured : men may be either cajoled 
or cudgeled out of them. Agelastus^ himself laughed once ; 
so did [the] Duke d'Alva.^ But what hopes can there be of 

' [He was tlie pnudfatber of M. Lncioina Cnusna tbe Rich, and was 
only known to have laughed upon one occosioii, when be mw an bbb eating 
thistles^-B.] 

" [This Nobleman, bom in 1608, was General of the Imperial Army, and 
Minister of State to Charles V. He was b person of fierce and unrelent- 
ing disposition, and being sent b; his master to quell an insurrection in the 
Flemish proTJoces of his dominions, he practised the moat unheard of 
cruelties towards his unhappy victims. In the "Zurich Letters" there 
is this contempoTBiy notice of his proceedinfje — "The Duke of Alva ia 
clearly acting the part of Phalaris among our Low-Country neighbours. 
For men, the rich eepecintly, arc daily dragged to execution without re- 
gard to any form of law," p. 208-9. He died at Lisbon in 1683, but 
it is not eat^ to discover to what particular event in his life alluraon is here 
mado. There is an anecdote, illustrative of his Herce and forbidding Aq>ect, 
related by Campbell in his Court and TimesofFrcdericlc the Great, vol. ii. 
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one whoso common tente is so intrinsically vUiaied, that lie 
can avouch the coanett and most tcurrUom scolding to be 
eaxetnve civility f But this is not the worst of it. If there 
had been any thing vemtst or l^id, any shadow of conciftnt'y 
OT festivity, of jollity or good hutnour, any thing like art, or 
l^e, or vnt, or w^', in any one of fifty of hia gxcestive eiviiitiei 
— if they had had the least tinctjae of the »atir» — nay, if 
their mien had resembled so much as the murgeom of an 
a^, I could have pardoned him, and let his talent pass for 
toUraih. There is something delightful in marvelism, in 
weU Aumoitrvd wantonness, in lively and judicious drollery. 
There may be some enormotu slroiee of beattty in a surprizing 
banter — some irreg^Uar sweetness in a ioell cooked bitterness. 
But who can think on drinking nothing but corrupted vine- 
gar f What human patience can be hardy enough for 
entering the lists with pv/re barking and wAining — with 
original dullness f Who can think on arming himself 
against the horns of a snail, or setting a match for mewisg 
with a mdanchofy eat f But what can be said of bis ixnpu- 
dence — bis mtuter-taieiU t Why, to tell the tnith of it, I 
am not able to define it, and so I must let it alone. I 
know nothing in nature like it. It is too hard for all the 
ideas or words I am master of. Were I to talk any more 
of it, I should design it his undefinahle attribute. 

And now I think our author may be sensible that it is 
not a good thing to cast a bad copy to the world, lest some 
for curiosity try if they can imitate it. For my part I do 
acknowledge that I have crossed my temper to make an ex- 
periment, if it was possible to be «t»n with him — to let bim 
see that others, as well as he, if they set themselves for it, 
may aim at least at " arguing the case eutting^,"^ as he 
phrases it. Preface to " Second Vindication," § 6. 

One thing I am sure of — I have been faithful in my cita- 
tions from his books, and I am not conscious that I have so 



p. Sei. To scare «truigers away, and hinder them from breaking in npon 
hifl retreat of Sans Bouci, Frederick " had a bust of the Duke of Alva, ft 
hideona and repnlnTe caricatare, set up od a pillar of porphyry, mx feet 
hi^ clMe t« the bridge in the garden leading to the bamn and terrace of 
little Sana Souoi, * That,' as he once said to Lncoheaini, ' airtJig^v who 
might be tempted to encroaeh on my domain may be frightened away by 
the Duke's ngly bee, and torn back.' " — E.] 
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much as <mc« forced an vnnatural eense on liia words. For 
thia I am aatiefied, that what I have said [may] be tried 
with the greatest and most impartial accuracy. But if he 
ia such an author as I have truly represented him to be, I 
hope the world will allow that I had and still hav« reason to 
refuse to hare any dealing with him. Nay farther, I think 
it is nothing for the honour or reputation of his party that he 
was ever employed to be the " Vindicator " of their Kirk. If 
they can employ any civil, discreet, Ingenuous person to write 
for them, I shall be heartily satisfied ; and for his encourage- 
ment I do promise, if he falls to my share, I shall treat him 
suitably. Nay, after all, if G[Ubert] R[nie3 himself will lay 
aside such quaUtits as I have demonstrated adhere to him — 
if he will undertake to write with that gravity and civility, 
that charity and modeity, that honesty and ingenuity, which 
may be thought to become one of his age and character, I 
can as yet admit of him for my adversary, (for I think the 
party cannot assign me a weaker one), and I do hereby pro- 
mise him an equitable meeting. 



[The case of Mr Gellie, referred to, page 8C, seems to have been a 
angnlarly hsrd one, inasmucb as he had complied with the terms of the 
new Goverunient ; and voriouH repreeent«tioDs and BtTong efforts were 
made to have him re-inatAted in his living, of which he had been 
maliciouBly and nnjugtlj deprived. The following letters shew the re- 
qtect io which he was held by his porUhioners, and their opiuioD of his 
deprivation ;— 

" Mat it flrasb voob Lordsbif — We, yoor whole neighbour Heritors, 
concerned in the parish of Airth, considering the vacancy of our church 
throu^ the removal of Mr Paul Oellie, our miniater, by the rash depo- 
sition of (wo or Aret insignificant persons, and the great insolencies of the 
rsbble thereupon, without law or order, in abusing and violently possess- 
ing the church, conceived onrselves obliged to entreat your Lordship to 
see what may be done for the redress and satisfaction of orderly people ; 
and seeing we have nothing to abject against the life or doctrine of our 
minister, who is vtU-Moad by the ic/iole body of the parish, whose loyalty 
and painfiilnesB in the ministry your Lordship knows, it is our earnest 
dedre that you interpose your endeavour to get him re-possessed again 
in this church, if possible ; in doing of which you may be instnuuenlal 
for promoting the good of this place, and not only oblige the whole 
body of the parish, but particularly us." Signed by seven Heritors of the 

U,y,l,....,GOOQk' 
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» BaratoH, (ktober 17, 1689. 

" My Drab Lobd.— Your Ijordship knows how Sir Paul Gellie, your 
miniBler, hoa deported himself in his miniBtry at Airth, and has gained 
the affections of all the parish, except three or four of the very worst of 
them, and how he was removed from his charge npon the depositions of 
two Qagitious fellows, who liad resolved to damti themselvee to get him 
out of his rainiatry. If your Lordship can get his case fairly repreeented, 
and him reponed to his charge, 1 bear that the whole Heriton and the 
most substantial tenants will take it as a singular favour ; and albeit I 
have no interest, but as a tutor [curator] to Airth, I will esteem it for a 
si npilar kindness." Signed "Ro. Mtlne." 

The above letters were addressed to Lord E ne, and are probably 

the " Testimonies" referred to in this place. This Lord E ne ap- 
pears to have been John Lord Erakine, who succeeded bis &ther as 
eleventh Earl of Iilar of the name of Erskine, and was the leader of the 
Eoterpriie of 1716.— E.] 
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THAT PRBLACr, AND THE 8UPBRI0R1TT OP AHT OFFICE IN THE 
CHURCH AROVE PRB8BTTEB8, IS, AND HATH BESN, A QREAT 
AND INSTiPPORTARLK ORIEVAIfCE AND TROUBLE TO THIS NA- 
TION, AND CONTaABY TO THE INOLINATIOHa OF THE OBNSRA- 
LITT OF THE PEOPLE, EVER BINCE THE REFORMATION, THE7 
HATING REFORMED FROM POPERT BT PRESBYTERS, AND 
THEREFORE OUGHT TO BE ABOLISHED. 



^HIS Article waa eatablislied in our Claim of 
' Right, April 11, 1689. By Tirtuo of this 
I Article, Prelacy wsb actually abolished by 
: Act of Parliament, July 22, 1689. Upon 
the foot of this Article Preabyterian Govem- 
meot waa established, June 7, anno 1690. This Act esta- 
biishiDg Presbyterian G-ovemment waa ratified in the whole 
beads, articles, and clousea thereof, June 12, 168S. It is 
indisputable, then, that this Article is the great foundation 
of that great alteration which hath been made in the go- 
vernment of the Church of Scotland since the beginning of 
the late Revolution. Whether, therefore, this is & solid or a. 
Bandy foundation cannot but be deemed a material question, 
and, I think, I shall bid fair for the determination of this 
question, if I can give clear and distinct satisfaction to these 
following Inquiries : — 

I. Whether the Church of Scotland waa reformed aolely 
by persons cloathed with the character of Presbyters f 

II. Whether our Scottish Reformers, whatever their cha- 
racters were, were of the present Presbyterian principloa! 

7 
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Whether they were for the Divine iaetitution of Parity, 
and the unlawfuhiees of Prelaty, amongst the pastors of 
the Church I 

III. Whether Prelacy, and the superiority of any office 
in the Church, above Presbyters, was a great and insupport- 
able grievance and trouble to tbie nation, and contrary to 
the inclinations of tho generality of the people, ever since 
the Information ! 

IV. Whethcrit was szmtA when this Article wa« established 
in the Claim of Bight ! 

V. Whether, supposing the premises in tho Article were 
true, they would be of sufficient force to infer the conclusion, 
viz. that Prelacy, and the superiority of any office in the 
Church, ought to be abolished ? 

The determination of the main question, I say, may com- 
petently result from a perspicuous discussion of these live 
Inquiries. And therefore I shall attempt it as fairly as I 
can, leaving to the world to judge equitably of my perform- 
ance ; and without further prefacing, I come to 

THE FIRST INQUIRY. — Whether the Church of Scotland waa 
lie/ormsd eolely hy persom cloathed icUh the character of 
PrtibyUrsf 

If the framera of tho Article meant that it was in these 
words — " They having reformed from Popery by Presby- 
ters" — I think, I am pretty sure they meant amiss ; for there 
IS nothing more obvious to one who reads and compares our 
Histories, than that persons standing in otiier stations, and 
cloathed with other characters, had a very great hand, and 
were very considerable instruments in carrying on our Re- 
formation. 

Particularly, 1, There were PrekUet^ who concurred in 



' [Of the ancient Hierarchy only four joined the Reforming pari j, who 
went over rather as apottafca, than as BishopH, who, though they renounced 
the Papal jnriediction, had no intention to per|)etiiate the apoxtolic govern- 
ment of the Church. Indeed two of I hem, Jauies Hamilton, Bishop of Argyll, 
iuid Hobert Btewart, Bishop of Caithnens, had never been MfriRnfy iuv«ated 
with the episoopal«, or eini»(«rattd, being merely BiJuft-EUd. The other 
two, Adam Bolhwell of Orkney, and Alexander (lordon of Gallowoy, wrr 
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that work as well as Presiyterg. Kdox says there were 
preseot in the Parliament holdon in August 1560, which 
Parliament gave the first national establishment to our 
Reformation, the Bishop of Galloway, the Abhots of Lia- 
doree, Culross, St Colm's Inch, Gotdingham, St Mary- Isle, 
and the Sub- Prior of St Andrews, with diverse others; 
and of all these he says that " they had renounced 
Papistry, and openly professed Jesus Christ,"^ Spottia- 
woodo reckons up no fewer than eight of the Spiritual Estate, 
all Protestants, chosen at that time to be Lords of the Arti- 
cles, namely, the Bishops of Galloway and Argyll, tho Prior 
of St Andrews, the Abbots of Aberbrothwick, KUwinning, 
Lindores, Newbottle, and Culross.^ Lay these two accounts 
together, and you shall have at least a round dozen of Re- 
/<»-ming Prelates. It is true Spottiswoode says — " The 
Popish Prelates stormed mightily at such a nomination for 
the Artioles, alleging that some of them were meer Laicks." 
But what if it was so ? I am apt to think our Presbyterian 
brethren will not be /btid to make much advantage of this. 
I am apt to think they will not say that all those whom they 
allow to have been Re/onning Preshyteri, were duly and 
canonically ordained : — that they were solemnly separated 
from the ministry, by such as had commission and pover to 
separate them, and in such manner as had univeraally ob- 
tained, from the Apostles^ times, in the separation of Presby- 
ters for their holy functions. 

The plain truth is, 2, our Beformation was principally 
carried on by snch as neither did nor could pretend to be 
canonically promoted to Holy Orders. Knox himself^ tells 
us, that when the Reformation began to make its more 
public advances, which was in the year 1558, there was a 
great scarcity of preachers. " At that time," says he, " we 
had no public ministers of the Word ; only did certain 
zealous men (among whom were the Laird of Dun,^ David 

duly consecrated Prelates. Tbe ddiod of lho»ie two with the overthrowera 
of the ancient llierarehy, and their having been recognised by the Re- 
formen, and named in ccclcsinslical documents of the period an BaAopt, 
(see Booke of the Uoiversall Kirk of Scotland, Part !. p. 32), iuffitiently 
contradict the asBortion iu the " Claim of Right" that ficotland was 
"reformed from Popery solely by PrBsbytors." — E.] 

' Knox, 2B0, ' Spottiswoode, I4fl. ' Knox, 127. 

' [.Inhii ErHkino.nc-fttlet of the Noble Family of Mar.— K.j 
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Forrest, Mr Robert Lockhart, Mr Robert Hamilton, Wil- 
liam Harlaw, and others), exhort their brethren according 
to the gifts and graces granted to them ; but shortly after 
did God stir up his servant Paul Methvenl," &c. Here we 
have but a very diminutive account of them as to number, 
and such an account as, in its very air and countenance, 
seems to oum they were generally but I^i^-Brethren — they 
were but zealous men, not canonically ordained Presbjftert. 
And if we may believe Lesly, Paul Methvcn was by occu- 
pation a baiter, and WOliam Harlaw a tailor.'^ The Laird 
of Dun tliat same very year was Provost of Montrose, and 
as such sent to France, as one representing not the first or 
the Spiritual, but the third Estate of Parliament, the Bur- 
roughs, to attend at the celebration of tbe Queen's marriage 
with the Dauphin of France.^ He was indeed a gentleman 
of good esteem and qu^ity, and he was afterwards a Super- 
intendent, but it no where appears that he vfos ever received 
into Holy Ordors. 

Nay, 3, after the pacification at Leith, which was con- 
cluded in July 1560, when the ministers were distributed 
amongst the several towns, we find but a very small number 
of them. John Knox was appointed for Edinburgh, Ghria- 
topher Goodman for St Andrews, Adam Heriot for Aber- 
deen, John Row for Perth, William Christison for Dundee, 
David Ferguson for Dunfermline, Paul Methven for Jed- 
burgh, and Mr David Lindsay for Leith. Beside these, five 
were nominated to bo Superintendents. Spottiswoode for 
Lothian and Merse, Winram for Fife, the Laird of Dun for 
Angus and Meams, Willock for Glasgow, and Carsewell for 
Ai^ll and The Isles. These are all who are reckoned up 
by Knox and Spottiswoode,* And Spottiswoode adds — 
" With this smalt number was the plantation of the Church 
at first undertaken.'' And can we think, though all these 
had been Presbyters duly ordained, that they were the only 
men who carried on the Scottish Reformation ! 

Farther yet : 4, Petrie^ tells us, that the first General 

' [Tfaii pereoQ had a and f&II some years afler, and being accused and 
c<Hivict«d of grosi immorBlitj', fled into England, where he renuuned, and 
his desceDdsnts now occnpy a high station. — E.] 

■ Leslj, 496. ■ Lesly, 4M ; SpottiHwoode, 95. 

* Knox, 2B9 ; SpottiHwoode, 149. ■ Petrie, 22Z. 
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AssGinbl}', which was holdea in December 1560, consisted 
of forty-four persona ; and I find exactljr forty-four names 
recorded in my manuscript-extract of the Acts of the General 
Assemblies, as the names of the members of that Assem- 
bly ; but of all these forty-four there were not above nine 
at most who were called ministers, so that at least more than 
tAirfy were but Lay-Brelhren, according to the then way of 
recioninff. Probably they were generally such, if you speak 
in the dialect and reckon by the measures of the Catholic 
Church in all ages. 

In short, 5, There is nothing more e%'S<ient to any who 
considers the Histories of these times than that they were 
generally laymen who promoted our " violent and disordered 
Keformation," as Spottiswoodo justly colls it.' And it is 
reasonable to think the sense of this was one argument 
which prevailed with our B«formers to declare againet the 
ancient Catholic and Apostolic ceremony of imposition of 
hands in Ordinations,^ as is to be seen in the Fourth Head 
of the First Book of Discipline,^ and as is generally acknow- 
ledged. 

Thus, I think, I have sufficiently deduced matters as to 
my First Inquiry, It had been easy to have insisted longer 
on it, but I had no inclination for it, considoring that there 
is a kind oi piety in dupatcA, when the longer one insists on 
a subject of this nature he must still the more expose the 
failures of our Eefonnation, and the weaknesses of our Re- 
formers.* Proceed we now to 



' Spottiswoode, eO. 

* [Undertbefonrthhetulof the First Book of DiscipW we God thefot- 
lowing enactment — " Albeit the Apostles used the impodUon of handa, 
yet seeing the miracle is ceased, the nsiiif; of the ceremony we judge Dot 
to be necessary." — E.] 

* SpottLswoode, 156. 

* [We cannot Eafficiently adnure and endeavour to imitate the delicacy 
of feeling which caused our author to abstain from exposing the irregnlari- 
lies inciilent to the great moral revolution in Scotland in the sixteenth 
century, and the wanton boldness with which ever3- principle of unity 
and every time-honoured nmge waa ontraged and flniig s^de. It be- 
comes ns, while we deplore the means and principles bj' which, humanly 
speaking, the chang« was effected, to adore the wisdom and power of God, 
who hath worked good out of evil, and to be grateful to Him for havinjr 
called us t« the knowledge of ** Evangelical Truth," and preserved to us a 
system of ■ Aposlolical Order." — E.] 
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THE SECOND INQUIRY. — Whether our Scolttsk RefortnsrB, 
whatever their characters tttere, were of the present PreiA^- 
terian principles ? Whether ih^ vere/or the Divine Insti- 
tution 0/ Parity, and the unlawfulness of Prelacy amor^ggl 
the Pastors of the Church f 

This Inquiry, if I mistake not, ie pretty far in the inte- 
rests of the main question. For the Article, a^ I am apt to 
take it, aims at this, that our Reformation was carried on 
with such a " dielike to Prelacy, or the superiority of any 
office in the Church above Presbyters, as made Prelacy, or 
such a superiority, ever since a great and insupportable 
grievance and trouble to this nation,^ ha. But if this 
is the sense of the Article, what else is it than that our 
Reformers were Presbyterians \ But whether or not this 
was truly intended (as it is truly very hard to know what 
was intended) in the Article, this is certain — this Inquiry 
is material and pertinent, and if it faces not the Article 
direct^, undoubtedly it doth it by fair consequence. It 
is as certain our Presbyterian brethren use with confidence 
enough to assert that our Reformers were of their prin- 
ciples. This is one of the main arguments by which they 
endeavour on all occasions to influence the populace, and 
gain proselytes to their party, and therefore I shall endea- 
vour to go 08 near to the bottom of this matter as I can, 
and set it in its due light ; and I hope it shall appear to bo 
competently done to all who shall attentively and impar- 
tially weigh the following deduction. 

And, 1. Let it be considered that while our Reformation 
was on the wheel, and for some years after its public esta- 
blishment, there was no such controversy agitated in Europe 
as this, concerning the Divine inetiivtion of parity or imparity 
amongst the pastors of the Church. 

The Pope's pretended universal Headship was called in 
question indeed ; and, calle<l in question, it was run down 
with all imaginable reason some years before the settlement 
of our Reformation That controversy was one of the frst 
which were accurately ventilated by the patrons of Reforma- 
tion. And it was very natural that it should have been bo, 
considering what stress was laid upon it by the Pontifeiatis. 

It is likewise true that the corruptions of the Ecclesiastical 
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Estate were ioijuired into in most provinces, every where 
where the truth began to davm, and the Befomuition was 
encourii^ed ; and it was not to be ima^ned but in such 
scrutinies Bishops would be taken notice of for their general 
defection from the ancient rules and measures of the Epis- 
copal office, and the vast dissimilitude between them and 
those of the same Order in the Primitive times both as to 
the discharge of their trust and their way of living. And 
who doubts but in these things the Popish Bishops were too 
generally culpable ? 

It is farther true that some countries, when they reformed 
religion, and separated from the Cliurch of Rome, did set 
up neio modeh of government in the Churches they erected, 
aa they thought their civil constitutions couJd best bear 
them ; and having once set them up, what wonder if they 
did what they could to justify thorn, and maintain their law- 
fulness ? Thus, for instance, Mr Calvin erected a modd of 
the democratical size at Geneva, because that State had then 
cast itself into a democracy. And the Protestants in France, 
partly for conveniency, partly in imitation of Calvin's plat- 
form, fell upon a method of governing their Churches with- 
out Bishops, and so it fared with some other Churches, as 
in Switzerhind, &c. ; while in the meantime other Churches 
thought it enough for them to reform the doctrine and wor- 
ship without altering the ancient farm of government. 

But, then, it is as evident as anything in history that all 
this while, from the first dawniugs of the Keformation — I 
mean till some years after the public establishment of our 
Reformation— there was no such controversy insisted on 
by Protestants either in their debates with the Papists 
or with one another, as that about the divine and unalter- 
able institution of parity or imparity amongst the pastors of 
the Church ; and I dare confidently challenge my Presby- 
terian brethren to produce any ow Proteetant Confession 
of Faith for their side of the question. Nay more, I 
dare challenge them to instance any one Protestant divine 
of note who in these times maintained their side of the 
controversy — who maintained the unlawfalneM of impa- 
rity amongst Christian pastors before Theodore Beza did 
it, if he did it. Sore I om they cannot, without the great- 
est impudence, pretend that Mr Calvin, the only trnns- 
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marine divine I can find consulted by our Jteformers about 
matters relating to our Beformation, was of their principles ; 
for whoso shall be pleased to consult hia Commentaries on 
the New Testamont, particularly on I Cor. xi. 2, 3, or some 
chapters in the beginning of his Fourth Book of " Insti- 
tutions," or his book about the " Necessity of Reforming 
the Church," or his Epistles, particularly his Epistle 
directed to the Protector of England, dated October 22, 
1548 ; or to Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury ;^ to the 
Bishop of London;^ to IthaTJus, Bishop of Urliidistavia,3dated 
December 1, anno 1558; or his resolution of that cose, ^ — "If 
a Bishop or Curate join himself to the Church," &c. ; or 
lastly, his Epistle to the King of PolaDd,^ wherein he tells 
him that " it was nothing but prido and ambition that in- 
troduced the Pope's supremacy ; that the ancient Church 
had indeed her Patriarchs and Primates for the expedition 
of discipline and the preservation of unity ; as if ia the 
kingdom of Poland one Archbishop should have the prece- 
dency of the rest of the Bishops, not that he might tyran- 
nize over them, but for order's sake, and for cherishing 
unity amongst his colleagues and brethren ; and next to him 
there should be provincial or city Bishops for keeping all 
things orderly in the Church. Ifaiure teaching, says he, 
^at from m&ty college one should he choam who should have 
the chief management ofaffain.^ But it is another thing for 
one man, as the Pope doth, to arrogate that to himself 
which exceeds all human abilities, namely, the power of 
governing the whole universe," Whoso shall perpend these 
writings of Mr Calvin's, I say, shall find that he was veiy 
far from maintaining the tinlawfulaess of Prelacy. Nay, 
farther yet; I challenge my Presbyterian brethren, upon 

" CalT. Epist. Col. 134. 136. 

• Col. 316.— [Edtnniid Gtindal, afterwaTdB Archbishop of York, and &- 
moue forliiacontroveray with Qaeen Elizabeth about the"PropheBjbgB" 
(vide Griodal'E Remams, published b7 the Parker Society, p. 376-90), in 
which place there in a epirited letter, in which the Arclibiahop asserts the 
distiaction between civil and eccleaiasticnl power, and very plunly inti- 
matcs to the Queen, that in her dealings with him she was overstepping 
the proper bonnda of the rojal prerogative. — E.] 

• Calvini Opera. Ed, 1677, fol. 8, p. 131, torn. ix. 

• Col. 46S. • Col. 190. 

' Sicut hoc Datura dictat, unum ex ungulis Collc>)(iiii deligcndum, cui 
praxripua cura iDcumbat. 
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their ingenaity, to toll me whether it was not a good many 
years after 1560 that Beza himself, the true founder of their 
tect, condemned Prelacy, if he did condemn it. 

I eay, if lie did maintain the necesaity of parity, and con- 
demned Prelacy, for however he may aeem upon several oo- 
caaions, not only to give the preference to Presbyterian go- 
vernment, and represent it as the most eligible, but to en- 
deavour to found it on Scripture, and represent Episcopacy 
as an human invention, yet I have not observed that anywhere 
he calls it absolutely or simply unlawful. On the contrary, 
he says in express terms that " it is tolerable when it ia 
duly bounded — when the pure Canons of the ancient Church 
are kept in vigour to keep it within its proper limits.*'^ 

Sure I am he was not for separating from a Church, as 
our modem Presbyterians are, upon the account of its go- 
vernment being Episcopal, as might be made appear fully 
from his Letters ; so that whatever greater degrees of disHJke 
to Episcopacy he may have discovered beyond his predeces- 
sor Mr Calvin, yet it is not unreasonable to think that his 
great aim was no more than to justify the constitution of 
the Church he lived in, and recommend it as a pattern to 
other Churches. 

The scope of this whole consideration is this, that if what 
I have asserted is true — if there was no such controversy 
agitated all the time our Church was a reforming, nor for a 
good many years after, then we have one f^r presumption 
that our Beformers were not Presbyterians. It is not likely 
that they were for the indispeusibility of parity, that being 
tho side of a question which in these times waa not begun 
to be tossed. 

II. And this presumption will appear yet more ponderous, 
if it be considered that we have no reason to believe that 
our Reformers had any peculiar motives or occasions for 
adverting to the pretended evils of Prelacy, or any peculiar in- 
terests to determine them for parity, beyond other Churches ; 
or that they were more sharp-sighted to espy faults in Pre- 
lacy, or had opportunities or inclinations to search more 

' Hamanns Episcopatas tolerabilk quidcm essct, modo vetere* pnri 
Canones ; impediondee oligarchiro constitnti, in usum rprocnrenttiF. Beza 
in Resp.ad] Qnicst.a Dom.nlam. Propiwitani.—[B(!wi'B Reply to the finrt 
of the (jiicstioDs proposed by Lord G[ainmiK,Cliancr-Itorof (^tlond. — K.] 
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diligently, or inquire more narrowly, into these matters 
than other Befonners. The truth is, the controverBies 
about Doctrine and Worship were the great ones which 
took up the thoughts of our Reformers, ajid employed their 
most serious applications. This is obvious to any who cod- 
stders the accounts we have of them — so very obvious, that 
G[ilbert] E[ule] himself fairly confesses it in his " First Vin- 
dication," ad Question 1, where he tells us that " the errors 
and idolatry of that way (meaning Popery) were bo gross, 
and of such immediate hazard to the souls of people, that it 
is no wonder that our Befomiers minded these first and 
mainly, and thought it a great step to get these removed ; 
so that they took some more time to consult about the re- 
forming of the government of the Church." From which, it 
is plain, he confesses the Reformation of the Church's govern- 
ment was not the subject of their tnain thinking, which<in- 
deed is very true, and cannot but appear to be so to any who 
considers what a lame scheme was then dressed up by them. 
But however this was, it is enough to my present purpose 
that our Reformers were more employed in reforming theDoc- 
trine and Worship than in thinking about Church govern- 
ments ; from which, together with the former presumption, 
which wBfi, that our present controversies were not begun to 
be agitated in these times, one of two things must follow un- 
avoidably, viz. either, 1. That if they were for the divineaai. 
iadiapenaible riglU o{ parity, it is no great matter; their 
authority is not much to be valued in a question about 
which they had thougltt so little : or, 2, That it is to be pre- 
sumed they were not for the divine right of parity, that 
being the side of a question which was not then agitated in 
any Protestant Church, and as little in Scotland as any. 
To he ingenuous, I think both inferences good, though it is 
only the last I am concerned for at present. 

III. But this is not all, for, so far as my opportiinitiee 
would allow me, I have had a special eye on all our Reformers 
as I found them in our Histories. I have noticed their sen- 
timents about Church government as carefully as I could, 
and I have not found so much as one amongst them who 
hath, either directly or ini/ire<ily, ussorU'd the divine and 
nnaUerahlf right of pur if y. 
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By our Reformers here I mean auch as were either, 1, 
Martyrs ; or, 2, Conftssors for the Reformed religion before 
it had the couoteDaoce of civil authority ; or, 3, each aa 
lived when it was publicly eetablished, aud had a hand in 
bringing it to that perfection. Such, I think, and such 
only, deserved the name of our Reformers. And here, 
again, I dare be bold to challenge my Presbyterian bre- 
thren to adduce clear and plain proof that bo much as any 
one man of the whole number of our Refomiers was of the 
present principles of the party. 

Some of them, indeed, seem to have laid great stress on 
Holy Orders, and to have been of opinion that personal gifts 
and graces were a suBicient call to any man to preach the 
gospel, and undertake the pastoral office. Thus, that ex- 
cellent person, Mr George Wishart, who in most things 
seems to have juster notions of the gospel spirit than moat 
of our other Reformers,^ when at his trial he was charged 

' [.The biBtorical reader of theae days cannot but demur Ut this encomium 
on George Wishart, npon wlioae memory certfun writers bftve been accus- 
tomed to bestoic more prsiae tlian modem research will allow ua to believe 
that ho deserved. It is true he was brought to the stake bv Cardinal Beaton 
ftfler a very enmmary and unfair trial, and that he sustsined the ogoniea 
of a cruel death with heroic fortitude. It U true that he preached agninst 
the "errors of RomoniBm," aud accused the clergy of being guilty of nhame- 
lesB licentiousnesH ; but neither bia couducl at the slake, nor bis opposition 
to the Church of Rome, nor his freedom from the prevailing vices of the 
timee, con gild the deformity whicii attaches to his character, from his havinfc 
been not merely the infimau aaaociate of the murderers of Beaton, but the 
agfiU whom they employed to barter away the life of that Prelate, not for 
the sake of reliffion, but for the sordid pur|)osc of gaining EnglM gold as 
the reward of their diabolical assassination. Let Beaton have been as 
had as possible, and as great an euemy to the cause of tho Itcfumiation 
as his bitterest enemies have represented him, it ia plain that those who 
afterwards murdered him, pfrAajw iwottie Icliail canard Ik fir friend la bi can- 
(injiMii, would two years before, if Henry VIll. had accepted their offer, 
have made him the victim of English poJifHiii^ intrigue; and that Wiahart at 
U(M concurred with thorn, and even forwarded their dark designs. Very 
probably it was the Ixiywledge of Wi^iart'i participatiim in mcli a mnipirarii 
a/jainil hii life, more than bia heretical ojnniona, which etirred up the veu- 
geance of the Cardinal a^nst him, and bronght him to an untimely end. 
At all events, with such details before us, we cannotadmit that his notions 
of the gospel were more correct than those of hit neighbours, and cannot 
without most painiiil misgivings permit him to he reckoned among " the 
nohlo army of martyrs"— See Tytler, vol. v. p. 343, 344. " Historical 
Remarlis on the Assasdnalion of Cardinal Beaton" appended to vol. v. 
Lyon's History of St Andrews, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 308-66. In the latter 
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with this Article — " That every man was a priest, and that 
the Pope hod no more power than another man," answered 
to this purpose—" That St John saith of all Christians, He 
hath made us kings and priests ; and St Peter, He hath 
made us a kingly priesthood : That, therefore, any man 
skilled in the Word of God and true faith of Christ had 
power given him of God ; hut he that was unlearned, and 
not exercised in the Word of God, nor constant in the faith, 
whatever his state or order was, had no power to hind or to 
loose, seeing he wanted the Word of God, which is the 
instrument of binding and loosing,"! And it is probable this 
was a prevailing opinion in those times, from the too com- 
mon practice of it. But hath this any relation to the divine 
right of parity? Doth it not strike equally against hoi& 
Orders, that of Preshyiers as well as that of Bishops f Is it 
not plainly to set up thejtts laicorutn sacerdotale in oppo- 
sition to both ; and who can say but this opinion might 
have been in a breast which entertained no scruples about 
the lawfulness of Episcopacy I No doubt it might, and no 
doubt it was actually so with this same holy martyr ; for he 
was not only willing that the tim Bishops, though Popish, 
should be his judges ; he not only gave them still their titles, 
and piud them all the respect that was due to their Order 
and character — homages infinitely scandalous with our mo- 
dern Presbyterians — as is to be observed through all the 
steps of his trial, but in his last exhortation to the people, 
at the very stake, he bespake them thus — " I beseech you, 
brethren and sisters, to exhort your Prelates to the learn- 
ing of the Word of God, that thoy may bo ashamed to do 
evil and learn to do good ; and if thoy will not convert 
themselves from their wicked errors, there shall hastily come 
upon them the wrath of God, which they shall not eschew."* 
Hero you see the dyi^ martyr was earnest that the 
Popish Prelates might quit their errors, not their prelatwns. 
What is there here that looks like a difdne-right-of-parity. 



work there !s a compendious accotmt of the eridence on this re<^eiitly dis- 
covered poinl, and the arf^umenta for nnd agninst WiiJiBrt'a guilt in the 
conepirscj to murder the CardiDal are fairly and diqjBssionalelj- discussed 
by the teamed writer. — E.] 

' Knox, M. * Knox, 70. 
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man f Indeed he was none of tliat principle. He bad had 
his principles from England, as we shall find hereafter. 
Only one thing more about him here. He was not for dub- 
law BeFormationB — he was neither for violent possessions of 
churches, nor for propagating the cause by rabbles, if we 
may believe Knox's accounts of him. 

Others, again, of our Beformers, declaimed loudly against 
the Bishops of these times, and condemned them severely, 
and perhaps too deservedly. But what is this to the Orderf 
Doth every man condemn the office who condemns this or that 
officer f If so, then sure the Order of Presbytert waa as bad 
aa the Order of Bishops in the judgment of our Reformers. 
For instance, hear Walter Mill in his exhortation to the 
people at his martyrdom — " Therefore as ye would escape 
eternal death, be no more seduced with the lies of" — (ichomf 
of Bishops onl^ f no, hat of the whole colleciion of) — " the 
Priests, Abbots, Monks, Friars, Priors, Bishops, and the 
rest of the sect of Antichrist.^! Qq^ \^ jg needless to ad- 
dnee the testimonies of private persons. We have the public 
deeds of the Protestants of those times very clear to this 
purpose. Thus, they directed a declaration of their minds 
to the Popitk clergy under this title — " To the Generation 
of Antichrist, the pestilent Prelates, and their Shavelings 
within Scotland," Stc.^ And were not Preshfters of the 
number of these shavelings f And what can be xaoT^pati to 
this purpose than the Supplication which waa presented by 
our Reformers to the Parliament, anno 1560! There they 
tell the Estates that " they cannot cease to crave of their 
Honours the redress of such enormitios as manifestly are, 
and of a long time have been, committed by the place- 
holders of the ministry and others of the clergy. — They 
offer evidently to prove that in all the rabble of the clergy 
there is not one lawful minister ; — and therefore they crave 
that they may be decerned unworthy of honour, authority, 
charge, or care, in the Church of God," &c.' Whoso pleases 
may see more of their public representations to this efiect 
in Knox's " History."* Now, what can be more clear than 
that all this work was against Presbyters as much as against 

' Spottiatroode, W. ' Knox, 146. ' ICuoi, 260. 

'P. ]35andl43. 
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BisAope, aod bjr consequence against botli offices, or against 
neither f aa, indeed, it was against neither, as I shall after- 
wards demonstrate from this same petition. In short, no- 
thing can be more evident to an attentive reader than that 
in all these efforts of the zeal of our R«former8 against the 
Popish Bishops, it was only the Popery, and not at all the 
Prelacy, that was aimed at. They never condemned Bishops 
as Bishops, but only as Popish Bishops. 

I have insisted the more largely on these things, because 
1 know people are apt to mistake in this matter who do not 
sufficiently attend to the dialect of these times, especially 
when they read the " History'" which is commonly called John 
Knox's. 1 return now to my purpose, and repeat my as- 
sertion, viz. — That our Presbyterian brethren cannot ad- 
duce so much aa one of our martyrs, our confessors, or those 
who had any remarkable /tand in the establishment of our 
Reformation in the year 15G0, who was of the modem Pres- 
byterian principles. 

Three authors have indeed attempted it — the author of 
the pamphlet entitulod " The Course of Conformity," Mr 
Calderwood, and Mr Petrie. 

The author of the " Course of Conformity," in his Fourth 
Chapter, reckons up a fuU doixn of such, as he says, gave 
" evident and /nil ieslimony offainst Biahoprie,'" as he calls it. 
But he has not recorded the testimony of any one except 
Knox. All the rest he proves to have been enemies to 
Prelacy by this one argument — " They preached zealously 
against Popery, and Bishoprie is one of the greatest errors 
and corruptions of that." He neither offers at proving his 
suhsttmption, nor at adducing any other topic. And has he 
not proven the point demonstratively! Besides, some of 
his dozen were not heard of till several years after the Re- 
formation, and BO cannot be brought in iar against my 
challenge. 

Further, he has had the ill luck to name such for the half 
of his dozen as would have latched heartily to have heard 
themselves cited as patrons of the divine right of parity, 
particularly Mr Willook, who lived and died Superintendent 
of Glasgow ; Mr Pont, who diod Bishop of Caithness^ ; Mr 



' [BiKhop Sa^ is inooiroct in IliU BEGprlion. Pout never was even n 
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Bow, who was one of the three who stood for the lawfulness 
of Epiicopacy, when it was first o&lled in question at the 
Aesembly in August 1575 ;^ Mr Craig, whom Calderwood 
himself ceuaures severely for his forwardness to have the 
brethren subscribe — " that they should give obedience to 
their Ordinaries,'" and charges with making hitter invectives 
against the " gincerer $ort,^ as he calls the Hon Subscribers.^ 
I may add Mr Knox, as shall be made appear by and by. 
But I have taken but too much notice of " The Course of 
Conforroity,"^ which is truly one of the weakest pamphlets 
was ever seen in print ; and if that part of it which is against 
Episcopacy was written by Mr James Melville, as Calderwood 
affirms,* it is a demonstration that whatever his zeal was 
against Prelacy, it was not according to much knowledge. 

Mr Petrie mentions only two of our Reformers as dimne- 
right-of-parity-men — the Earl of Moray, who was Regent, 
and Mr Knox. Calderwood insists on Knox, but doth not 
mention Moray. 

Petrie's^ evidence about Moray is, that ho hath read of 
him, that by his letter he did inform Queen Elizabeth of 
the honour and happiness that would attend her Crown and 

Titalar or Tnlchan. The See of Caithness had been offered to hiin by 
Jionea VI,, 16S7, and he would have willinglj accepted it, but was pre- 
vented by the General Assembly. Pont died in 160B. Gladstanes was 
appointed to Caithness in 1(>00, and held the See until bis transhilion to 
St Andrews in 1606, in wliicli year Alexander Forbes, minister of Fetter- 
cairn in Kincardineshire, succeeded to the vacant Diocese, and retained 
it till long after the death of Mr Font. Booke of the Universall KiHi of 
Scotland, Part II., p. 696-7. Keith's Culoli^ae— Bee of Caithness, Hefor- 
malion.— E.] 
' Spottiswoode, 275 ; Calderwood, 69. ' Calderwood, 167, 171, 187- 
• [James VI. had resolved, when he ascended the throne of England, 
to permit the Bishops of that country to consecrate Bishops for his ancient 
subjects, who had now been for half a century " as sheep without shep- 
herds ^' and in the Parliament which nas held at Perth in 1606, an Act 
was passed preparatory to Che ruaturation of the apostolical succession to 
Scotland. Against this a protest was made by several of the more violent 
Presbyterians, tont 8/ tchma, by the way, bteame Epitcopaliant afUncardt ; 
and various reasons were awgned why Episcopacy should not be restored. 
Among other things the King was reminded of the fate of lliel, the Itethol- 
ite, who re-ediiied Jericho, the cily which the Lord had destroyed ; and 
several sweeping assertions were made which the Protesters profesi^ed 
tbemselTes able to substuitiate. It was in verification of ** these things 
offered to be proved," that the book called "The Course of Conformity" 
was written, Calderwood, p. 632.— K.] 

* Calderwood, Mfi. ' Petrie, .166. 
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State upon the eBtablishment of diriafe government, and 
of the profitable uses nheretmto the rich benefices of Bishops 
might be applied. But, 1, He tells not in what author he 
read this ; and none who knows Mr Potrie''s hiaa will think 
it unreasonable to require some other thing to rely on than 
his own hare authority. 2, If we should rest on his autho- 
rity, and aUow that Moray wrote so, because Mr Petrie 
said it, yet how will it follow that his Lordship was for the 
divine right ot parity f Might not he have been against 
the temporal dignities and the rich benefices of the English 
Bishops without being against Prelacy f How many have 
been so t Indeed, 3, there is all the reason in the world 
to believe, that if Moray did write so to the English 
Queen, this was all he aimed at. For had he been for the 
diving right of parity, would he ever have so muoh coun- 
tenauoed imparity m the Church of Scotland ? Was not he 
one of the subscribers of the First Book of Discipline,' 
wherein imparity was so formally established i Was not he 
Regent in December 1567) and did not he then give the 
royal assent to some Acts of Parliament made clearly in 
favour of imparity ! Or did he extend the royal assent to 
these Acts in despight of his conscience ! 

It is true, indeed, time has been when some men have 
had such ductile consciences,^ that picqued the one year for 
not having so much favour at Court as they thought they 
deserved, they could boldly stand up in Parliaments against 
iniquitous laws, and tell their fellow members that such 
laws reflected on the justice of the nation, and what not I 
And yet the next year, when the Court smiled on them, 
and gave them preferments and pensions to satisfy their 

' Knox, 283 ; Bpottisvoade, 175. 

' [The sharp rebuke coaUioed in this passage seema to have been 
pointed at the glaring inconsiftency of the PreabyterianB, who were " loud 
in their vail" agtunst the penal lava before the Revolution, when they 
themaelves groaned under their galling yoke. But after the overthrow 
of the Stuart Diroaaty, and (he ascendency of Uiar cause, the ills which 
they had endured, and which should havecansed them to sympathize with 
their QeigbboarsunderEinuUrcircnmsCances, were forgotten ; and instead 
of rtprttiing, we have too good reason for belloving that they afquiaoed 
with the fanatical mob who "rabbled" the Episcopal clergy from their 
livings, and imtigalfd a. Jealona Government to practice unneoesMty in- 
tolerance and severity (owards the members of the newly diseetablished 
Church.— E.] 
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ambitioQ or their avarice, they oouM retract all their former 
niceneta so much, that if they had got the management of 
the royal aesent, they would have made no scruple to have 
applied it for the ratification, approbation, and perpetual 
Confirmation of the same laws, in their whole beads, articles, 
imd clauses, which seemed to themselves so scandaloui and 
wicked. But the Earl of Moray, while Regent, bad no such 
temptations. I believe he had no such gUlding oonsoienoe. 
If be bad, I do not think bia authority was much to be 
valued. Onoe more : I think it is very strange that he 
should have been for the Divine right of parity, and yet 
should never have spoken so much OiU, considering bis 
occasions, except in his private letters to Queen Elizabeth. 

Tbe only person now to be considered is John Knox. He 
was certainly a prime instrument in tbe advancement of our 
Reformation. His authority was great, and his sentiments 
were very influential ; and it is not to be denied but it is of 
some weight in the present question bo know what was his 
judgment. I shall, therefore, endeavour to account for his 
principles a little more fully, and I shall do it by these steps — 
1. I shall shew the insufficiency of the arguments that are 
adduced by our brethren to prove him Presbyterian. 2. I 
shall adduce the arguments which iDoliae me to think he 
was not. 

The great argument insisted on by the author of the 
" Course of Conformity,^ and Mr Petrie,^ is taken from a 
letter of Knox's, directed to the General Assembly holden 
at Stirling in August 1571- The words are these — " Un- 
faithful and traitors to the flocks shall ye be before the Lord 
Jesus, if that, with your consent, directly or indirectly, ye 
suffer unworthy men to be thrust in within the ministry of 
the Kirk, under what pretence that ever it be. Hemember 
the Judge before whom ye must make an account, and 
resist that tykanny as ye would avoid bell fire." So the 
author of the " Course of Conformity," without the least 
attempt to let tbe world see where the argument lay. Mr 
Petrie is indeed a little more discreet. He tells us where it 
lies. " John Knox, in his letter to the Assembly, by tbe 
word tyranny meanetb Epiecopacyy So be, but without 

' " CoDTW of Coafonnity," p. 3S ; Fetrie, p. 375. 
8 
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ODy ftiiler deduction. And is Dot thia a demonstration 
that Knox was Preabyterian ! And yet, after all this, it 
is not possible to make more of the letter, when it is nar- 
rowly considered, than that Knox deemed it a pernicious 
and tyrannioal thing for any person of persons whatsoever 
to thrust unworthy men into the ministry of the Church ; 
and ministers, who would make conscience of their calling 
and trust, must resist such encroachments with all possible 
concern and courage. No man, I say, can make more of 
the letter. And who doubts but Mr Knox was so far in the 
right ! But, then, let any man who looks not through Mr 
Petrie'e spectacles, tell me what this hae to do with parity 
or itnparify f 

The next argument is insisted on both by Petrie and 
Oalderwood.l It is, that Knox was at St Andrews in Fe- 
bruary 1571-2, when Douglas was advanced to that See — 
that he refused to inaugurate him — nay, that in the audience 
of many then present he denounced Anaihmiut to the yi'twr, 
and AtiaihmM to the receiver ; and if you ask Galderwood's 
evidence for this, he tells you he found it in a certain manu- 
tcript, than which what can be more apodectic! To be 
short, though we had reason to give credit to Calderwood 
and his uncertain certain manuscHpl, and to believe that the 
matter of fact is true, and that Knox said and did so, yet 
by what consequences will it follow that he was for the ZHmne 
right of parity f To deal frankly, it is like enough that 
Knox said so, and it is very probable he hod reason to say 
so in that instance ; for at that time dreadful invasions 
were made upon the patrimony of the Church. None more 
deep in that iniquity than the Earl of Morton, then Chan- 
cellor, by whose infiuence Douglas was preferred to that 
Archbishopric. And so it is like enough that Knox, who 
all his life, was singuhirly zealous for the rig&tt of the Church, 
upon suspicion, if not certain knowledge, of some dirty 
bargain between Morton and Douglas,^ expressed suitable 

I Petrie, 374 ; Calderwood, S5. 

■ [The Earl of Morton had received a grant of the revenues of the 
Archiepiacopnl See of St Andrene from the then Regent ; and when he 
heard of the iilan of instituting the Toichan Bishops, he naturally became 
aniciaus about the serious loss which he waa likcl; to sustain b; the filling 
up of the See, and net himself about dovininf; means by which Huch a 
calamity might be averted. lie reBolTed, therpibr<>, to procure the 
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resentmenta. But that it waa not from any persuasion he 
had of the anlaw/ulnese of Prelacy is clear, even from what 
Calderwood and Pctrie thomaelvea have recorded within a 
page or two.^ For both tell us, that when the next Assembly 
continued Douglas in the Reclorate of the University of St 
Andrews — a station be had been in before he was raised to 
the Archbishopric, John Knox regretted tbat so many offices 
were laid on one old man which scarcely twenty, of the beat 
jfiftfl, were able to bear. For, as Petrie adda — " He was 
now Archbishop, Rector of the University, and Provost of 
the New College of St Andrews." From thia, I say, it is 
plain that Knox did not resent Douglas's advancement from 
any opinion of the unlawfiUnesB of Epwcopacy, for no such 
word wae so much aa once muttered by lum, but from a persua- 
sion he had that no one man was fit for such a multitude of 
offices. And I shall readily grant that Knox was not for 
larije Dioeegea, such as St Andrews was then, as we shall 
learn by and bye, though, I am afraid, little to the comfort 
of my Presbyterian brethren. But 1 have not yet despatched 
the whole argument. It is said — " He refused to inaugurate 
the Bishop,'' Be it so ; but may not the grounds I have 

aiipouitinent for a reUtive of hii own, with whom he prohabljr tboaght ho 
mif^t make some biirgain, althotigh Douglas, at his spurious conaecration, 
ir answer to one of the usual questions, solemn]; averred that there waa no 
" dmoniacal compact" between them ; and it does not appear that his 
Ifux-cycd enemies were ever Afterwords able to detect ooe, Ilts ad- 
vancement, however, was extremely unpopular, and Knox was particularly 
strenuous iu hit opposition to it. Bui it was not the ojffre to which the 
Reformer objected. Ho seems rather to have disaiiproved of the nuin 
un account of his age and iuflrmitjr, aud of tlit atannci' by which he was 
raised to'tho Sw, by the will of the Itegcut agaiuat the wifihefl of the 
leaders of the Kirk. This view of Knox's refusal to inaugurate DoTiglos 
coincides exactly nith the opinion of his friend Ershinc of Ihin, expressed 
to the Regent Marr in a written expostulation on the subject (Banna- 
(yne's Klcmonotles, p. 197-8, 201). That it waa not the office, to which 
Douglas was appointed, which raised objections in Knox's mind, is ad- 
mitted by the candid and learned Dr George Cook — " That he was not 
influenced by the idea that Episcopacy was at variance with Scripture, is 
evident from the communication which be, within a few months, made to 
the Assembly at Perth, viz. his approval of the Conveotiou of Leith, 
which introduced and eBtabli''hed the Tulchan ICpiscopatc ; and from the 
part in the ceremony taken by the Superintcudont of Fife (Wioram), 
one of his confidential friends."— t'-ook's lliKtory of the Church of Scot- 
land, p. IMS.— E.] 
' Calderwood, 67 ; Petrie, 37r>. 
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laid down already make it reasonable for him to bave done 
so, though he had no <iuaiTel with imparity f What an 
argument is this — John Knox, a Presbyter, refused to conge- 
crate a Bishop— ergo, he was a Prethyterian ! This is upon 
the supposition that Calderwood and Mr Petrio have told 
us true matter of fact. And yet, I must confers, 1 see not 
the probability of ita being true that Knox was desired to 
inaugurate him ; for how is it imaginable that he would 
be desired to perform that office when there was a Bishop 
and a Superintendent at hand to do it, and who actually did 
it, as both authors acknowledge \ 

But that is not all. There is another argument insisted on 
by both authors,! ^iz. that " Mr John Rutherford, Provost 
of the Old College, alleged that Mr Knox's repining pro- 
ceeded from maleontentment ;** and " Knox purged himself 
next Sunday, saying, I have refused agreater Bishopriokthan 
ever it was, which I might have had with the favour of greater 
men than he hath his ; I did and do repine for the discharge 
of my conBcieoce." Now, what more is there in all this than 
that Knox's conscience would not have allowed him to take 
a Biehoprick, with so much prejudice to the rights of the 
Church for any man's feud or favour, as he suspected 
Douglas had done in compliance with the Earl of Morton ? 
Can the world see anything hero that looked like the Divine 
riglit of parity f But Calderwood has yet a more wonder- 
ful argument^ to prove Mr Knox one of his party. Mr 
Beza, forsooth, " being informed by Mr Knox, as appeareth, 
of the intention of the Court to introduce Bishops, wrote a 
letter to him, wherein he told him that as Bishops brought 
in the Papacy, so false Bishops, the reliots of Popeiy, would 
bring in Epicurism to the world, and therefore prayed him 
that Episcopacy might never be ro-odmitted into Scotland," 
&c. Petrie, indeed, mentions the same letter, but be had not 
the courage, it seems, to say that it appeared to have been 
occasioned by a letter of Knox to Beza, concerning the in- 
tentions of the Court to introduce Episcopacy. Indeed, no 
such thing appeareth from any sentence, phrase, or syllable 
in all Mr Beza*s letter. How it came to appear to Mr 
Calderwood, whether by some certain or uncertain manuscript, 

' C^derwDod, 66 ; Petrie, 376. ■ Calderwood, 67. 
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I know not ; but however it waa, mako the supposition that 
Knox did write bo to Beza, where is the consequence of the ■ 
ar^inent t And if he wrote not, and it is impoesible to 
make it appear from Mr Beza's letter that he did, why was 
Calderwood at such pains to ^ve the world a citation out 
of Beza's letter against Episcopacy t Was that a good 
proof that Knox was Presbyterian, that Beza sent him 
such a letter ? The truth is, if anything can be collected 
from that letter concerning Knox's sentiments, it eeems 
rather that he was for Prelacy. For Beza seems clearly to 
import that Knox needed to be cautioned againat it, forthue 
he writes^ — " One thing I would have you, my dear Knox, 
and your brethren to advert to, as being very obvious, it is, 
that as Bishops brought forth the Papacy," Sec. But if 
Knox needed this commonitory, 1 think it is no great argu- 
ment that he was Presiyterian, so much at least as Beza 
would have had him. But to do Mr Calderwood justice, he 
seems to have laid no great stress on this argument, and so 
I leave it. So much for the arguments insisted on to prove 
that Mr Knox was for parity. I come now to the arguments 
which incline me to think he was not. 

When we are inquiring after one's sentiments about a 
point in controversy, it is not reasonable to build much on 
far-fetched consequences, or refine upon incidental sayings, 
which may be very frequently the results of negligence or 
inadvertency. It is not proper to fasten on indirect propo- 
sitions, or snatch at this or that indeliberate phrase or ex- 
pression, which might have dropt unwarily from his tongue 
or pen. Following such measures, we may easily strain 
men's words beyond their meaning, and make them speak 
nonsense or innumerable contradictions, when we have a 
mind for it. The solid measure is to weigh a man's delibe- 
rate and serious thoughts, if any where he has expressed 
them. To consider his reasonings when he treated directly 
on the controverted subjects, or anything that stands so 
nearly related to it, that one cannot readily discourse the 
one without reflecting on the other ; to trace him through 



' Sed et istud, M, Knox, tc ca'terosque ; fratres vclini meiiiinisse, quod 
ja,tu oculia pene ipsiR obverBnliir, sicut Episcopi papatiiin pepvrcniiit, Kc. 
IleKo, Epis. 79, pstge 315. 
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his life if the controverted point is relative to practice, and 
try what was his behaviour when he had occasion to declare 
hia mind concerning the matter in question — this, as I take 
it, ia the true rule. Now, allowing this rule to take place, I 
am very much mistaken if Knox shall he found to have been 
for the Divine ineiiiution of parity, and the wKlawfulneai of 
Prelacy, Had ho been so persuaded, how seasonable had it 
been for him to have spoken out so much when he was 
brought before King Edward's Council l^ The question was 
then put to him, — " Whether he thought thnt no Christian 
might serve in the ecclesiastical ministration according to 
the rites and laws of the realm of England V Here was a 
proper opportunity for him to have declared himself against 
Prelacy, if ho had heen really against it. How natural had 
it been for a sincere parity man, on that occasion, to have 
told that Council that no Christian could then servo with a 
safe conscience as a pastor of the Church of England, he- 
cause, according to the laws of that realm, he behoved to 
serve as a member of an unlatc/ul Hierarchy f Yet he an- 
swered nothing but that " no minister in En^and had 
authority to separate the lepers from the whole, which was 
a chief part of his office'' — plainly founding all the ui^w- 
fidness of being a pastor of tho Church of England, not on 
the unlawfuhiese of the Hierarchy^ which he spoke not one 
word about, but on the King's retaining in his own hands 
the chief pojcer of ecclesiastical discipline, as it is known he 
did. 

When was it more opportune for him to have expressed 
these sentiments, if he had them, than when ho was at 
Frankfort ? Yet not one word of the Divine right of parity, 
or the utUauffdnett of Prelacy, in all these controversies.^ 
Ho was warm enough then, and eager enough, to have found 
faults in the English constitution, yet he never charged her 
with the horridguilt of Prelacy. Not so much as one word of 
that in any account 1 have seen of theee troubles. How 
suitable had it been for him to have declared himself in this 



' Life of Kuux ; Calderwood, p. 3. 

' Koox'h Life ; KiiPX'fl llialorj, 102; ileytin'a lliatorj of the Bufoniia- 
tion ; Btinirt'R UiKtory of the Iteformaliou ; Calilerwood, .1 ; Cnlv. Kp. ; 
^tillinftfleers " UnroaMmBblenesa of S^irtjrBtion," Pari I, mtI. 3. 
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matter in his " AppellatioD from the cruel and most nnjust 
Sentence pronounced against him by the false Bishops and 
Clergy of Scotland" as he calk them, published by himself 
anno 1558 i Yet in all that " Appellation" not one syllable to 
this purpose. On the contrary, ho plainly tuppotea the law- 
fvlneai of the Episcopal office all along throughout it. He 
appeals to a lawful General Council ^ — " such a Council as 
the most ancient laws and canons do approve." And who 
knows not that the most ancient laws and canons made 
Bishops the chief \f not the only members of such Councils! 
He saysB if the Popish clergy, his adversaries, are for it, 
he is " content that matters in controversy between him 
and them be determined by the testimonies and authorities 
of Doctors and Councils,*" three things being granted him, 
whereof these are two — " 1. That the most ancient Councils, 
nearest to the Primitive Church, in which the learned and 
godly Fathers examined all matters by God's word, may be 
holden of most authority. 2. That no determinations of 
Councils nor men be admitted against the plain verity of 
God's word, nor against the determinatiouB of the four chief 
Councils," Would he, if he had been Presbyterian, have 
agreed so frankly to have stood by the determination of these 
four chief Councils ! Could he have expected they would 
have favoured the Divine right of Preghyterian parity f Will 
any Scottish Presbyterian now-a-days stand to the decision 
of these four Councils! Farther, in that same "Appellation,"^ 
he requires of the Nobility that " the Bishops be compelled 
to make answer for the neglecting their office, which plainly 
supposes the late/ulnen of the office, and charges guilt only 
on the officers. 

When had it been more seasonable than in his " Admo- 
nition to the Commonalty of Scotland," published, also, anno 
1558 1 His great design in it was to excite them to a Re- 
formation, by loading the Papistical dergy with every thing 
that was ahomiiudle. Yet not a syllable of it here neither ; 
nothing but a farther and a clearer supposition of the lavh 
fultiess of Prelacy. "■ You may," says he,* " in a peaeeablo 
manner, without sedition, withhold the fruits and profits 
which your false Bishops and clergj- most unjustly receive 

' Pagp 2. * Vagi- 32. » rufic 3, 32. ' Page 40, 
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of you, until Bucli time as they shall faithfully do their charge 
and duties, which is to preach unto you Christ Jesus truly ; 
rightly to minister the Saoramenta according to his institu- 
tion i and so to watch for your souls, as is commanded by 
Christ," &c. If ihiB supposes not the innocency of the 
Episcopal office in itself, I know not what can. Had he 
been for the Divine right of parity, how unfaith/ut had he 
been in his " Faithful Admonition to the true Professors of 
the Gospel of Christ within the Kingdom of England," writ- 
ten anno 1554 1 His great work there was to enumerate 
the eauees which in God's righteous jud^ent brought Queen 
Mary^s persecution on them, but he quite forgot to name 
the sin of Prelacj/ as one. Assuredly he had not done so had 
he been of the aame sentiments with our famous General 
Assembly 1690.1 Hq^ unfaithfully waa it done of him, I 
Bay, thus to conceal one of the most crimson guUit of the 
nation ! But this is not the worst of it. In that same 
" Admonition," he has a most scandahua expression ; sure 
he was not then sufficiently purged of Popish corruption ! 
*' Grod gives," says he, " such strength to that Beterend 
Father in God, Thomas Cranmer, to cut the knots of 
deviltah sophistry," kc.^ To call an Archbishop a Eevermd 
Father in God, wbat was it else but the plain language of 
the Beast f How ranily did it sTnell of the tchore ? 

How seasonable had it been In his letter to the Queen- 
Regent of Scotland, written anno 1556, and published by 
himself with additions, anno 1558 X He talked very freely 
about the Popish Bishops io it, but never a tittle of the un- 
lairfulness of the office. It is plain from that letter he 
never dreamed of the doughty argument ao much insisted on 
since against Prelacy, viz, " That it is a branch of Popery, 
and Bishops are limbs of Antichrist.'" For having stated 
it as one of the Popish arguments^ that " their religion 
was ancient, and it was not possible that that relijpon could 
be false which so long time, so many Councils, and so great 
a multitude of men, had authorized and confinned," he 
gives his answer thus — " If antiquity of time shall be con- 
sidered in such cases, then shall not only the idolatry of the 
Gentiles but also the false religion of Mahomet be preferred 

' Bee Act for a National Fast. • Page 51. » P. 90. 
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to the PapiiitTy, for both the one and the other ie more 
ancient than is the Papistical religion ; yea, Mahomet had 
established his Alcoran before aay Pope of Borne was 
crowned with a triple crown," &c. Can any man think 
John Knox was 80 very unlearned as to imagine that Epis- 
copacy was not much older than Mahomet I Or knowing it to 
be older, that yet he could have been so ridiculous as to have 
thought it a rdict of Popery, which h« himself affirmed to be 
yotmger than Mu,hometisin i Whoso pleases may see more 
of his sentiment about the novelty of Popery in his confer- 
ence with Queen Mary recorded in his History.' One 
other testimony to this purpose I cannot forbear to tran- 
eoribe. All that know any thing of the history of our Be- 
formation must be presumed to know that SuperintgndeTicj/ 
was erected by Mr Knox's special advice and counsel. That 
it was in its very height, anno 1566, is as indubitable. Now, 
we are told that Knox wrote the Fourth Book of his His- 
tory that year. Hear him, therefore, in his Introduction to 
it^ — " We can speak the truth whomsoever we offend. 
There is no realm that hath the Sacraments in like purity ; 
for all others, how sincere that ever the doctrine be that by 
some is taught, retain in their Churches, and In the minis- 
ters thereof, some footsteps of Antichrist and dregs of 
Popery. But we, all praise to God alone, have nothing 
within our churches that ever flowed from that Man of Sin." 
Let any man judge now if Mr Knox looked upon in^rity 
as a dreg of Popery. 

Thus we have found Knox, when he had the fairest occar 
sions, the strongest temptations, the most awakening calls, 
when it was most seasonable for him to have declajred for 
the Dioine right oi parity and the unlajifidneas of Prelacy, still 
silent in the matter ; or rather, on all occofiions, proceeding 
on suppositions, and reasoning from principles, fairly allow- 
ing the lawfulness of Prelacy. But is there no more to be 
said ? Yes, more with a witness. 

In his " Exhortation to England for the speedy embrac- 
ing of Christ's Gospel," dated from Geneva, January 12, 
anno \55Q, amongst many other Beformationa, he is for 
reforming their Bishopries indeed ; but how \ By aboHsAinff 

> Knox, 31^. ■ Knox, 308 ; Caldurwood, 40. 
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them ! Nothing like it. How then t Take it in his own 
wordsl — " Let no man be charged in preaching of Christ 
Jeeus above that a man may do ; I mean, that your Bishop- 
rics be so divided, that of every one, as they are now for 
the most port, may be made ton ; and so in every oity and 
great town there may be placed a godly learned man, with 
so many joined with him, for preaching and instruction, tm 
shall be thought sofficient for the bounds committed to their 
charge." So he ; and let our parity-men, if they can, give this 
testimony a gloss favourable to their side of the question, 
without destroying the text. The truth is, this testimony is 
so very nicking, that I am apt to apprehend it might have 
been for its sake that this whole tractate waa left out of the 
folio edition of Knox's Works, printed at London, anno 
1641.2 However, the Inqmntion, it seema, has not been so 
strict at Edinburgh, for there it escaped the index txpurga- 
torivs ; and yet though it had not, the ffood caute had not 
been one whit the securer, for Knox's practice would have 
sufficiently determined the matter ; for did not Ke compile 
the " First Book of Discipline t^ and is not imparity fairiy 
established there I Did not he write and bear the letter 
sent by the " Superintendents, Ministers, and Commissioners 
of the Church within the Bealm of Scotland, to their Bre- 
thren the Bishops and Pastors in England," anno 1560?* 
Did not he, in that earns title of that same letter, acknowledge 
that these " Brethren, Bishops, and Pastors of England, had 
renounced tho Roman Antichrist, and professed the Lord 
Jesus in sincerity T And doth not the letter all along 
allow of the Episcopal power and authority of these English 
Bishops ! Did not he publicly and solemnly admit Mr 
John Spottiswoode to the Superintend ency of Lothian, anno 
1561 J5 Did not he concur at the Coronation of King 
James the Sixth with a Bishop,* and two Superintendents, 
anno 1567?^ Was not he some time a Gommlsraoner for 
Visitation, as they were then called, i.e. a temporary Bishop t 



' Page, 110. » See note 3, Pref, p. 13. ' Spottwwoode, 174. 

< Spottiswoode, 198 ; Fetrip, 348 ; Calderwood, 41 ; Knox, 44S. 
• Kuojt, 289 ; Old Litnrg)-. 

[* The notorious Adam Botliwull, nisliop of Oknej-, who anointai ILc 
iiilant moiiarcli, and plated thr crown upon his hpad.— E.] 
' Spottiswoode, 211. 
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And di<I not he then act in a degree of superiority above tho 
rest of his brethren within the bounds of fais coinmisaion i 
Did not he sit, and vote, and concur in many General As- 
aembliee, where Acts were mode for performing canonical 
obedience to Superintendents ! In fine, doth not Spottis- 
woode tell us ^ that " he was far from the dotages wherein 
some that would have been thought his followers did after- 
wards fall" — " that never man was more obedient to Church 
authority than he" — " that he was always urging the obe- 
dience of ministers to their Superintendents, for which he 
caused diverse Acts to be made in the Assemblies of the 
Church " — and that " he shewed himself severe to the 
transgressors ?" 

I have insisted the longer on this instance of Knox, be- 
cause he made a singular figure amongst our Befomiers. 
Resides, having so fully evinced that he, whom our brethren 
value so much, was no Divi/ne-right-qf-parity-man, I think 
it may readily pass for credible that neither were any of 
the rest of our Bieformers of that opinion. And now, to 
bring home all this to my main purpose, if not so much as one 
of our llefonners, no, not Knox himself, was for the Divine 
right of parity, I think it may amount to an undeniable 
evidence, at least to a strong presumption, that thoy were 
not of the present Presbyterian principles ; and all this will 
appear still farther unquestionable when it is considered, 
in the fourth place, how much reason there is to believe that 
our Reformers proceeded generally on the same principles 
with the Reformers of England, where the government of 
the Church, by imparity, was continued without the least 
opposition. 

This is a consideration which, I am afraid, may not rehsh 
well with the inclinations of my Presbyterian brethren, yet, 
withal, may be of considerable weight with unprejudiced 
people, and bring light to several things about our Refor- 
mation, which even those who have read our histories and 
monuments may have past over inadvertently ; and therefore 
I shall take leave to insist upon it somewhat fully, and 1 
shall proceed by these steps. 

1. 1 shall endeavour to represent how our Reformation, 

' S)>o1tiswoode, 2(56. 
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under (Jod, was principally cherished and oacouraged by 
EngUsk infiuenc€s. 2. I ahall endeavour to represent how, 
in correspondence to these influ&ncet, our Bieformers were 
generally of the same mind with the Church of England, in 
several monientoua instances relating to Constitution and 
Communion, the government and polity of the Church, 
wherein our present Presbyterian principles stand in direct 
oppo^tion and contradiction to her. If I can make these 
two things appear, I think I shall make a considerable 
advance towards the determination of the Second Inquiry. 

I. I say, our Beformation, under God, was cherished and 
encouraged principally by English infiu^cet. That Scotland, 
barring foreign influenees, ie naturally disposed for receiving 
EngUth impressions, cannot but be obvious to common sense. 
We not only live in the same island separated firom all other 
neighbourhood — we not only breath the same air, and speak 
the some language, and observe the same customs, and have 
all the opportunities of reciprocating all the offices which 
can result from daily commerces, and familiar acquaintances, 
and easy correspondences, and matrimonial conjunctions, 
and innumerable other such endearing relations, and allec- 
tives to mutual kindness ; but also Scotland is the lesser, 
England the larger — Scotland the more barren, England 
the more fertile — Scotland the poorer, England the rich- 
er — Scotland the more penurious of people, England the 
more populous — Scotland every way the weaker, England 
every way the stronger kingdom ; and, by consequence, 
Scotland every way the more apt to receive, and England 
eveiy way the more apt to give impressions. And nature 
in this is fully justified by experience ; for what Scottish 
man knows not, that when the late Revolution was a carry- 
ing on, as England cast the copy to Scotland, so it was 
used and pressed, as one of the most popular and infinential 
topics to persuade the Scots to follow the copy, that England 
had done it; and why should Scotland follow a separate 
course ? Was not England a powerful and a wise nation ! 
What defence could Scotland make for itself if England 
should invade it \ And how was it to be imagined that 
England would not invade Scotland, if Scotland did not 
follow England's measures \ So that, to stand by E[ing] 
J[amcs], when England had rejected him. what was it else 
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than to expose the nation to unnvoiduble ruin t Who 
knows not, I say, that thia was one of the most pressed, 
becauso one of the most plausible urguments io the be- 
ginning of the late Bevolution i And who sees not that 
the force of the argument lay in Scotland's obnoxi- 
ouBness to England's impressions! Let no true-hearted 
ScottiHh man imagine it is in my thought to dishonour my 
native country. I have said no more than all the world 
knows to be true, and what cannot be denied. If we could 
contend with them for virtue and integrity, for honour and 
gallantry, for civility and loyalty, for ghriei that are truly 
manly, it were for the credit of our nation, and it were our 
own fault if we were inferior to them in such competitions. 
But it is arrant vanity to contend with them for wealth, or 
ttnn^th, or muhUude. Now, to bring this home to my pur- 
pose. Qod had so ordered, in his wise providence, that, for 
many ages before, Scotland had not been bo free of foreign 
influence as a little before and all the time our Church was 
a reforming. The French were the only foreign influences 
which were wont to find entertainment in Scotland ; and in 
those tiroes the French had treated us very basely^ and 

' [It is not qnite cte&r that BUhop Sage is correct in the inferences which 
he drawE from the ill treatment by the French in the he^nniag of his Ar- 
gument, viz. that it turned away the affectiaos of the Scots from Prance, 
and led them to took to Enj^land. I'heir national jealousy of the latter 
kingdom, w>d their de^re to be revenged for the fatal disaster of Flodden, 
fer oatweighed their sense of the continned coldness and select of Frsnce. 
Indeed, it was the fear lest the Qaeen, to whom the tutelage of thrir 
youthful Sovereign had been entmsted by the will of his deceased father, 
mi^t be influenced in the execution of her important task by her brother, 
Henry VIII., that induced the Scottish Nobles to petition the Conrt of 
France for the presence of Albany, who, on his first arrival in Scotland, 
fbnnd that he vas supported by a faction, embracing almost the whole 
Nobility, and by the sympathies of the great mass of the people. But 
though our author is wrong in the cause which he assigns for the influence 
of England at this period, the Jaa itself soon became quite true. The 
tempting bribes of Henry could not be withstood by the needy Barons of 
Scotland, and their patriotism melted away at the contact of English 
gold. It is notorious that they iuld tbemselvee to extend the influeoce of 
the English monarch throughout the)rnativeland,Eindsoiiieof them were 
so lost to all sense of national honour, that they secretly joiued in a trea- 
sonable plan for delivering their Sovereign into the hands of his ambitions 
uncle. An idea may be formed of the shomefiil venality of the Nobles, 
and of the indefensible system of meddling snd espionage instituted hy 
Henry, which paralyzed every measure of Albany, from the following 
quotations. Lord Dscre, Henri's agent, in a letter to Wolst^, says -~" I 
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diehonoursbljr. I shall deduce the matter with all conve- 
nient brevity. 

King Henry the Eighth of England had reaolred upon a 
war with France, anno 1512, The French King perceiving 
this, applied to James the Fourth of Scotland, his old con- 
federate, to engage him in an alliance against Henry. His 
application was successAil, a private league was made be- 
twixt them in November that year .1 Twoof the Articles were, 
that " if England should invade Scotland, France should 
wage war with all its might against England ; Scotland 
should do the like if England invaded France ; and neither 
of the two should take truce with England without the 
other gave his consent, and were comprehended therein, if 
he pleased." In pursuance of this League, James raised a 
potent army, invaded England, incurred the Pope's dis- 
pleasure to the very sentence of excommunication,^ fou^t 
the fatal battle of Flowden, September Q, 1513,3 lost 
his life and the flower of all the Scottish Nobility and 
gentry, and left behind him James the Fifth, an infant, ex- 
posed, with his whole State, to the not very tender meroies 
of King Henry. Here was serving the French interests 
with a witness. Well, how did Lewis requite this ! The 
next year he patched up a Peace with Henry, without 

labor wid study oil I can to nutkc division aud debate to the intent that, if 
the Duke will not apply himself, th^ir debate may grow that it shall be 
impossible for liim to do juHtice ; and bIbo 1 have secret messages from the 
Earl of Angut and otiitn, and also 400 ontlaws, aad giveth them rewuds 
that bumeth and destroycth iu Scotlund." Wolsey, again, writing to his 
royal master abont some instnictioos which ho had transmitted to I>acre 
aa to renewed efTorts at corruption, adds — "And though Bome money be em- 
ployed for the entertainment of the sold Aenwi and rebels, it will quit the 
cost at length," Aud after the death of James, in a letter from the Ihike 
of Suffolk to the traitors tbemsolvee, the exact sums are speciiiMl which 
some of them had received as the rewards of their perfidious conduct. " To 
the EiltIg of Angus, L.StH) ; Glencairn, 200 merks ; CaswUis, 200 merks ; 
the Master of Maxwell, L.lOO ; Sheriff of Air, L.lOO ; Laird of Drumlan- 
ri;;, L.lOO ; Eorl Marisehall, 300 merks ; Sir George Douglas, L.200." 
Bribery, therefore, was the real cause of the estrangement of Scotland 
from France, and not the " treatment" which she had received Irota her 
old ally. It is easy to sec how our author was misted, for with the 
light which he enjoyed, it could scarcely Imve been othernise, but 
modern research, by discoyeriog additional iiifori nation, has expiHOaled 
the truth. Vide Tj-tlcr's History of Scotland, vol. v. pp. 73-82, 98-9, 
S.W.-E.] 

' U-slie, 343 ; llerberl, 27. ' Herbert 2fl. M.e«lie. 349 ; Herbert. 44. 
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comprehending Suotlund, without respect to his faith and 
promise, without pity to those who were reduced to such 
extremities on his account. If this was not, what can be called 
disobliging ?i But this waa not all. The Scots, reduced to 
these difficulties, and sensible that it was not possible for 
the nation to subsist under an infant King without a Regent, 
became humble supplicants to the French King that he 
would send them John Duke of Albany, then in the French 
service, a man of great abilities, and next by blood^ to the 
Scottish Crown, that he might be their Governor during 
their King's minority. But Henry's threats for a long time 
prevailed more with the French King 3 than Scotland's no- 
ceesities, or his obligations to it, for Albany came not to 
Scotland till May 1515,* so that for near two years, through 
the French coldness and indifferency towards Scottish affairs, 
the kingdom had no settled Government. The war broke 
out again betwixt France and England anno . . . , and a 
new Peace was concluded anno 1518, and Albany, our 
Scottish Regent, was presont in person when it was con- 
cluded. But the EngUah obstinacy, not to comprehend 
Scotland, was more effectual with Francis the First, who 
had then got upon the throne, than all the intercessions of 
Albany, or the merits of our nation.^ Nay, if we may be- 
lieve Herbert, it was one of the main articles of that Treaty, 
that Albany should not return to Scotland,^ nor did he re- 
turn till October 1521;^ and returning then, Henry reckoned 
it a main broach of Treaty, nay, and plain perjury in Francis 
that he gave way to it.^ Thus were we treated then by 
Franco. 

Let us now consider if Henry was at any pains all this 
while to make an interest in Scothind. And if we may be- 
lieve the unanimous voice of our own historians, or my 
Lord Herbert in the History of his Lifo,0 never was man 

' J?ax pacta ist, qiuB rea non tont&m tranquiUitatem reguo Gal[i:e peperil, 
quantam refti notsm iunnit, qiaod, in iBa percutieada, Scalomn), qui iUluH 
causa, An^ia, BeUum intiileruiit, nulla onuiino facta Tacrit mentio. 
Leslie, 3fi6. 

' [Ue wo« the son of Alexander, Duke uf Albany, brother of James 
in.— E.] 

' Hcirtiert, 60. * Buchanan, -W*. ' l^slie, 372. 

' Herbert, 122. ' Buchanan, 4!)6. ' lltrbert, ibid. 

" Herbert, 49, 5.9, fiO, fiS, BS, puriyn. 
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more earnest for any thing than ho in that pursuit, and he 
had brave occasion for it ; for not only were the Scots highly 
and justly irritated by tiie degenerous and undervaluing 
slights France had put upon them, as I have now made appear, 
but Henry had surprized them with an unexpected and un- 
accustomed generosity^ after the battle of Flowden. He 
had not pursued his victory, but had listened gently to their 
addresses for peace, and told them, that though he might, 
yet he would not take advantage of their circumstances ; 
be would treat them frankly ; if they were for peace, so 
was he ; if for war, they should have it :^ — a response so full 
of true honour and gallantry as could not but work on their 
affections. Besides, his sister Margaret, the Queen of Scots, 
a lady of rare endowments, was all alongst working to his 
hand, and making a party for him. James the Fourth, by 
his testament, before he went to Flowden, had nominated 
her Governess of the Realm during her widowhood. Tliis 
gave her once the principal hand in aifairs. It is true she 
was young and lively, and married within a year after the 
King's death, and so lost her title to the Regency. But 
then she married the Earl of Angus, the choice of all the 
Scottish Nobility, and one who was in great repute with all 
ranks of people ;^ so that however her marriage annulled her 
title, it did not so much weaken her interest, but that she 
had still a great party in the nation — so groat, that though 
Albany was advanced to the Regency, she was for the most 
part able to overbalance him in point ot power and /bllowit^. 
In short, such was Henry's and his sister's influence, that 
all the time Albany was Regent the nation was divided 
into two factions — the one French, headed by Albany, the 

' [Whalever wera the proreemoiiH of the English monarch on tbia occs- 
taou, tfaef were hollow mA false. It was agaitiM ha vriU and ipeciai or- 
den that the victory of Flodden was not followed ap, anA advantage 
talcen of the crippled aod disordered state of the country ; aad Surrey, 
his able general, would not have thwarted his master except from neces- 
■itf. In fact, theloM which the English amy snstainedin that taitl field 
WW BO aevere as to render it imprudent, and the want of a co-operating 
fleet made it impoBdble, to invade Scotland immediately after the battle. 
Tyller, vol. v. p. 73.— E.] 

■ Henricos, aoimo magno et vere regio, respondit, sibi cum Bcotis paca- 
tia, paceiD, com bellantibna, bellnm fore. Buchanan, 486. 

■ Buchanan, 484, 489. 
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other Elngliah, headed by the Queen-Dowager, and hers 
was generally the more prevalent; so much, that though 
Albany was perhaps one of the bravest gentlemen that ever 
was honoured with the Scottish Regency, he was never able 
to prosecute to purpose any project he undertook for the 
French service. Thus, anno 15^ he raised an army to in- 
vade England, but with what success ! Why, the Scottish 
Nobility waited upon him to the Border indeed, but they 
would go no further. They told him plainly they would 
hazard lives and fortunes in defence of their country, but it 
was another thing to invade England.^ And Lesly plain- 
ly attributes nil this refractoriness in these Nobles to the 
Queen's influenoe i nay, it is evident from the same Lesly, 
that the baseness and ingratitude of the French in the fore- 
mentioned Treaties was one of the principal arguments that 
moved them to such backwardness ;^ and Albany was sen- 
sible of it, and therefore went to France, and told the French 
King so much, and asked a swinging army of Frenchmen, 
five thousand horse and ten thousand foot. With such a 
force he promised to act something against England, but 
from the Scots by themselves nothing was to be expected. 

And this his absence was a new opportunity to Henry to 
play his game in Scotland. Indeed, he neglected it not ; he 
used all arts imaginable further to advance his own and 
weaken the French interest ; he harassed the Borders with- 
out intermission, that in the miseries and desolations of 
war the Scots might see the beauties and felicities of peace 
on the one hand,^ resolving as it were to cudgel them into an 
accord, if no other thing could do it ; and, on the other hand, 
he had his emissaries and instruments busy at work in the 
heart of the kingdom, and about the helm of affairs, employ- 
ing all their skill and interest, all their wit and rhetoric, all 
their eloquence and diligence, to persuade the nation to a 
perpetual amity with England, the Queen being the chief 



' Buchanan, 4S7 ; T.ee\y, S86. 

' Begina stm absens, hajus tamen consilii □obillbua auctor fuit. Leslj, 
366. Albaoina cam intdlcxerat ScotoaNobilcsabellogerendoBbhonvre, 
quod non rdpublicffi >ua> iitilitaU aed Re^ Pranci volnntate, buiqusm 
RUMeptuiD illud putaverint, in Franciajn traDxmittit, &c. Lpflly, 387. 

' Ilostis aiitetn ronnlium en api^ctabat lit feroccs Scotonim animiKi, 
nialiG tncU» ad jiaciAr^ndum secum cn^ret. BuchanMi, 499. 
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actrix.l Neither did this seem sufficient. He sent ambassa- 
dors, and wrote letters, and represented things in their fair- 
est colours, and made most charming overtm^a, &o.^ If 
they would break the league with France, and enter into 
one with England, the world should see, and thej should 
find by experience, that it was not humour, or ambition, or 
lore of greatness, that had moved him to treat them so, but 
love of concord, and concern for the prosperity and happiness 
of the nation^tbat he hod but one only child, a daughter, 
Mary ; her he would ^ve to James in marriage ; hereby the 
English would become subject to the Scottish, not the Scot- 
tish to the English Government i and a great deal more to 
this purpose. Whoso pleases may see this whole matter 
traoBcribed by Herbert^ from Buchanan. I go on. 

The French King was not at leisure, it seems, to afford 
Albany such assistances as he required, so he was obliged 
to return without them ; and, returning,- found the French 
interest still weaker and weaker, and the English stronger 
and stronger, as appears from his success. For having re- 
turned to Scotland in September 1523,^ be instantly gave 
out his orders that the whole force of the kingdom should 
meet in Douglasdale against the middle of October. He 
found obedience so far, indeed, that they met ; but when he 
had marched them to Tweed, and they found he designed 
to invade England, they would not move one foot further, 
but sounded aloud their old carol — " They knew by expe- 
rienoe what was to be gained by invading England ; it was 
enough for them that they were willing to defend their own 
country," &c.5 Here they stood, I mean as to their resolu- 
tions, not their ground; for they left that, and instantly re- 
tired within their own Borders, so hastily, and with such 
strong inclinations, it seems, to be at home, that with great 
difficulty he got them to keep together some days, till he 
should foil on some pretext which might give a fair colour 
to his retreat, and cover it from appearing downright dis- 
honourable. It is true, his luck was so good, that he found 

' Nco B^niuB etiam Scoti, &cUouis Gallia sdverBie Uborabant nt pei- 
petamn cum Anglo ftBdns iiuretnr, Regiaa principe. Buchanan, 499. 

■ 8i Scoti in animnm inducerent, soluto cum GoUia fisdere, &c. 
Buchanan, ibid. 

■ Berbprt, 148, 149. • Buchanan, 499. ' Buchanan, SOI. 
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it — but how ! By the art and interest of the Engliah fac- 
tion.i Thus, Queen Margaret, to wait her opportunities, 
had come to the Border, and lodged not far from the Scot- 
tish camp. The Earl of Surrey commanded the English 
army, with whom she kept secret correspondence ; and it 
v/oB concerted betwixt them, it seems, that (he English 
should by all means avoid fighting, and she should be em- 
ployed as a mediatress ; to bring matters to some honest 
accommodation. The plot succeeded, a truce vrsM readily 
patched up, to the satisfaction, no doubt, of both parties. 
Albany had reason to bo glad of it, for he could make no 
better of the bargain, and tt was with much difliculty he 
brought his expedition to so honourable an issue ; and it is 
plain the English faction had reason to be as glad, for they ' 
had gained two points — they had got Albany to understand 
the temper of the nation, and the weakness of the French 
interest ; and they had treated the Scots, who were so 
averse from fighting, so discreetly, by shunning all occasions 
of engaging, and thereby shewing that they were no enemies 
to the Scots, unless it was on the French account, that they 
could not have fallen on a more successful politic for gaining 
King Henry's great purpose, which was to disengage the 
Soots of the French as much as he could ; and the success 
was agreeable. For after that, Albany's authority and the 
French interests decayed so sensibly, and the English fac- 
tion managed their designs so successfully, that within a few 
months Albany was turned out of his Regency, and the 
young King, then but twelve years of age, was persuaded to 
take in his own hands the Government. It was the English 
faction, I say, that wrought this Revolution, as is evident 
from the whole thread of the history. And Lealy^ tells 
us plainly that Albany was sensible of it, and was persuaded 
it was in vain to endeavour any more to gain them to the 
French side, and therefore he took his leave, and departed 
the country.^ This was in the year 1524. The Bjng so 
young, all know, was not able to mani^e the Government 

" Leely, 390, 391. ' Lesly, 383. 

* Hinc intellexit Gubemator ee apnd quogdam Nobilea non esse gratio- 
Bum, qui RegU pneri imperitisni, huo excoMO inperio, volebont subire, 
atqae nuUnm beUam (quod, Franci caosa, acriter urgebat AlbanioB) cum 
Angtia JTiBtum eiKe putabant. Leal}', 393. 
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by hinisolf, but stood in need of counsellors. They were 
English who had got him thus earlg to assume the Govern- 
ment in his own person. It is obvious to collect, there- 
fore, that they were English enough who were his counsel- 
lors, and such they were indeed. For, as Lesly has it,i a 
Parliament* was indicted to meet in February thereafter, 
wherein a Council was nominated for aaeieting the King in 
the administration of the Government, but so as that the 
Queen was to have the sovereignty, so far oa nothing was 
to be done without her spociid approbation and allowance. 

Albany, the great opposer of his interests in Scotland 
thus despatched, King Henry's whole soul was divided be- 
twixt gladness and kindness. He was glad, almost to excess, 
that he had got rid of such an eye-sore^ — he was kind to 
the highest degree to his sister, and nephew, and the Soot' 
tisb Nobility. He despatched two Ambassadors with all 
expedition for Scotland, by whom he offered to establish a 
lasting peace, and, in the interim, agreed to a truce for s 
year, till a fond for a, solid settlement might be maturely 
considered.^ On the other hand, our Queen, without doubt 
with her brother's foreknowledge and allowance, having 
now the reins in her hands, sends three Ambassadors to 
England — the Earl of Gossillis, the Bishop of Dunkeld,* and 
the Abbot of Cambuskenneth,'' to propose to Henry, in the 
name of the Scottish nation, that there might be a 8rm and 
perpetual amity established betwixt the two Crowns ; and to 
this great end that a match might be agreed to betwixt 
James and Mary. Henry entertained the proposition with 
all imaginable shews of satisfaction, but demanded two 
things—" That the Scots might break the league with 
France and make one of that same nature with England ;'' 
and " that James might be educated in England till ripe 
for marriage.'" But the Scottish Ambassadors were not 
plenipotentiaries enough for adjusting these matters. Cas- 
Nllis, therefore, oomes home ; a new meeting of the States is 

' Ita tamea ne quid bornm condlio otnoino BUtueret vel antiqaoret 
B«x, qaod R«^a tanqnam Rc^i Pnnceps, aatea, ma anthoritate noD 
fixerit aat refixerit. Leslj, 397. 

* Incre^lnK qnadatn Istitis elatus. Lcelj, 394. * Lesly, ibid. 

' [Robert CockbuToi, saccesaor to tbp celebrated Garin Douf^lan.— E.j 

' [Alexander Mibie. — E.] 
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called, and Oasaillis is returned to England with commissioR 
to tell Henry — " That the Scottieh Lords are content to re- 
linquish the French on condition the match with the Prin- 
cess Mary were secured/'^ It is true, nothing followed upon 
this treaty but a truce for three years, for what reason I 
know not : but from the deduction I have briefly made, it 
may sufficiently appear how weak the French and how 
strong the English interest was then in Scotland — so very 
strong, as clearly to overcome and almost quite extirpate 
the other. Well ! Did Francis nothing to recover the Scot- 
tish amity ! Alas ! at that time, he had greater matters to 
employ his thoughts. He lost his liberty at the battle of 
Pavia, anno 1525, and became the King of Spain's prisoner, 
and was not restored to his freedom till Henry interposed with 
a powerful mediation ; for which he entered into another 
league with Henry, 1527, without minding the Scots, or 
being concerned for their security. This was a third slight 
put upon the Scots by the French in their treaties with 
England.^ It is true, indeed, Francis did not cuter into 
this league with Henry overawed by his threats, but con- 
stmned by his kindness and good offices in his liberation 
from his Spanish captivity. But it was all one to the Scots 
for what reason it was, if they were deserted. 

It is true, indeed, when James came to full age he had 
strong inclinations for renewing the old amity with France ; 
and no wonder, considering how much he was managed by 
the clergy, who abhorred Henry for shaking off the Pope's 
authority, and thought themselves concerned, with all their 
might, to guard against Henry's contagious influences, as 
they deemed them. But, however the King and clergy were 
inclined, it is evident the body of the nation continued con- 
stant in their so frequently provoked coldness to the French 
interests, and in their good affection towards England — so 
much, that they would never thereafter, at least all the time 
our Bcformation was a carrying on, follow either King or 
Regent to invade Enghuid. Thus, when James the Fifth, 
anno 1542, was very earnest for it, the Nobility generally 

' Sec for »U thU, Leslj, 3S4, 396 ; Herbert, 163. 

* (lallus EtuiUo, raaxitne et diligentia Angli, in libertsUm, ex Hiiipano- 
ruin iiiADibus reatitatus, ficdus adeo unplutD cum lis fecit ut nutltnm 
Hcolico foederi deroftaretiir. Encbui&ii, S19. 
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declined it, and he v/&a forced to diemiafi them,^ And wlieti 
shortly after that, his eamestnesa that way, it seems, enoreaa- 
ing, he ordered an army to meet at Garlaverock, intending 
therewith to enter England, bo soon as Oliver Sinclair waa 
declared chief commander, and the King's intentions were 
made known, all threw away their arms, and suffered them- 
selves to be taken prisoners.^ And when the E^ of Arran, 
Begent, anno, . . . ., went with a goodly army to besi^ie 
the church of Coldingham, which the English for the time 
hod fortified, he was forced to run for it abruptly, fearing, 
as Buchanan says,^ his friends pretended, lest his army 
should betray him into the hands of the English. And 
anno 1557, when the Queen-Begent, Mary of Lorraine, wa« 
most earnest to have had England invaded, thereby to have 
made a diversion, and eased France of the English force 
which was assisting Philip the Second of Spain against 
Henry the Second of France, the Nobility could by no 
moans be gained to do it, as all our historians tell ua. I 
could have insisted on this deduction Ear more largely, but 
I think what I have said may be sufficient for my purpose, 
which was to ahew how much Scotland was disengaged of 
foreign infiuencea, and by consequence how much it was 
disposed to receive EnglUh imprettiont, from the very dawn- 
ing of our Reformation till its legal establishment 1560. 

Let ua next try, if according to ^ese di^mtimt, the 
English infiwmtCM were communicated, and made suitable 
impressions. 

And I think, in the first place, no man can reasonably 
doubt but that it is fairly credible they did ; for no man 
can deny that the Reformation made a oon^derable figure 
in England more early than it did in Scotland. When 
light was thus artmng in the isle, it was natural for it to 
overspread both nations; and it was as natural that the 
more and sooner enlightened nation should be the fountun 
of conmiunication — that is, in plain terms, that Scotluid 
should derive it, under God, from England ; especially con- 
sidering how at that time thoy were mutually disposed 
towards one another. 

■ Rex minm la modiun cupi^tet pnelio dectmcre, adveru nobilitate ; 
u qaibuB id Impetrare uod poteraf . Bnchtuiui, Stt8 ; Lest}', 436. 
' I.eBly, 437 ; Bucbanui, S29. ' Bachanw), 044. 
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ludeed, second, it is certain, boots deserve to be reckoned 
amoDgst the prime vehiclea of such light as we are now con- 
sideriog, and it is as certain, that the first books which en- 
h'ghtened Scotland were brought from England.^ Tindal 
translated the New Testament into English, anno 1531, and 
oopies of it were dispersed here in considerable plenty ; and 
other useful books were then written also in the vulgar 
language, which was common to both nations ; which coming 
from Enghind had great success in Scotland, as is evident 
oven from Knox's History.^ 

But this is not all. The truth of all this will appear more 
fully, if, third, we consider that Ring Henry had no sooner 
begun bis Reformation, snch as it was, in England, than he 
endeavoured to transmit it into Scotland. He shook off 
the Pope's supremacy anno 1534, and he sent the Bishop 
of St Davids'* to his nephew, James of Scotland, anno 1535,* 
with books written in English, containing the substance of 
Christian religion, earnestly desiring him to read them, and 
join with him in carrying on the Keformation. And Hei^ 
berf" says, Henry was vastly solicitous " to draw James on 
his side, as knowing of what consequence it was to keep his 
kingdom safe on that part, and therefore laboured still to 
induce him to abrogate the Papal jurisdiction in his domi- 
nions." And though this embassy of St David's had not 
success, yet Henry gave not over, but continued to write let- 
ters to James, insisting still upon the same requests. Petrie 
has transcribed one from Fox,b wherein Henry " premonisbes, 
requires, and most heartily prays James to consider the 



' [It is certain that the prii]ciple« of the Rafonnation had become 
ipread in Scotland before the yeax 1A31 by the writings of Lnther, 
for we find in the Acta of the Scottish Parliaraenfs, that bo early as 152B 
etiisgent enactments were made prohibiting foreign merchants frtnn 
importing heretical books, nnder the penalty of forfeiting the shipa 
which brought them into the country. This, however, only confirms 
OUT author's general argument, and accounts in some measure for the 
Lutheran aspect of early Scottish Protestantism. Vide Tytler, vol. v. 

p. ira.— E.] 

> Knox, 38. 

* [Dr. W. Barlow, famoua as having been one of the conaecratora of 
Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, December 17, 1S59. The 
other consecrators were Scory, Biahop of Hereford ; Coverdale, Bishop of 
Exeter, and Hodgkins, Suftrognn of Bedford. — E.J 

' Buchanan, 520; Spoltisnoode, 70. • HerbcH, 396. 'P^lric, 176, 
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supreoiacy granted by the Holy Scriptures to Princes in 
Church matters : to weigh whatGod'e Wordcalleth aChurch; 
to consider nhat euperetitiona, idolatries, and blind abuses 
hare crept into all Realms, to the high displeasure of God ; 
and what is to be understood by the censures of the Church, 
and excommunication (for the Pope had then excommuni- 
cated Henry) ; and how no such censure can be in the power 
of the Bishop of Borne, or of any other man, against him 
or any other Prince having so just ground ; to avoid from 
the root and to abolish such an execrable authority as the 
Bishop of Borne hath nsurped, and usurps upon all Princes, 
to their great damage ; requesting him, for these reasons, 
to pcmder of what hazard it mi^t be to James himself if he 
agreed to such censures, and by such example gave upper 
hand over himself and other Princes to that Usurper of 
Rome, to scourge all who will not kiss and adore the foot of 
that corrupt holiness, which desires nothing but pride and 
the universal thrall of Christendom,^' &c. Here was earnest- 
ness for reformation in Scotland with a witness ! And can 
it be imagined that Henry, who was so serious with the 
King of Scots, was at no pains at all with his subjectH, wHh 
the Nobility and gentry, with such as might have influence 
either at the Court or in the country J 

No, certainly, as may be evident, if we consider, fourth, 
that when, in the year 1540, or 1541, Henry was earnest for 
a congress with James, to try, no doubt, if meeting face to 
face, and personal and familiar converse and conference, 
might prevail with him. All our Scottish Proiestants were 
mighty zealous that the interview might take effect, and 
both time and place, which was York, might be punctually 
observed.^ Is not this a demonstration that they under- 
stood Henry's project, and approved his designs, and that 
they were in the same bottom with him in pursuance of a 
reformation! It is true, James followed other counsels, 
and disappointed the interview, and therefore Henry turned 
angry, and raised war against him ; but, then, it is as true, 
that James found his subjects so backward, as I shewed. 



' Fuctio BBt.'erdotibui iniquior toto conato, atqiie aiiimi Wribus, eo in- 
nibucruiit, ut Rex tpispun locuniqiK? coloqii[i pctitiim obiret. Bucluuian, 
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ftnd was so uoBucceasful in the manageiueiit of that war, 
that he contraoted melancholy, and soon after died. 

Add to this, fifth, that after James's death Henry per- 
sisted in his concern to advance the Reformation in Scot- 
land as well as in England. To this end he was careful 
that those of the Scottish Nobility and gentry who were 
taken prisoners at Solway Moss might be lodged with snob 
persona as could instruct them in the Reforming principles ; 
and so soon as be heard that James was dead, and had left a 
daughter some few days old, yet heiress to the Crown, he 
despatched them for Scotland to promote bis interests in the 
matter of the match he was zealous to have made betwixt 
his son. Prince Edward, and om* infant Sovereign. Indeed, 
they were as diligent as he could have desired. They got it 
carried in Parliament; and that they did it from a prospect 
of carrying on the reformation^ of religion by that conjunc- 
tion cannot be doubted, if we may believe Dr Burnet, in his 
" Abridgement of the History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England ;" for there^ he not only tells — " That 
Cassillis hod got these seeds of knowledge at Lambeth 
ander Oranmer's influences, which produced afterwards a 
great harvest in Scotland;" but also "that the other prison- 
ers were instructed to such a degree, that they came to 

' [If it be true that religious niotivee entered at all into the heads of 
the Scottish Nobles in thia matter, we, who are acquainted with the 
MitT ttcTtt causes of their devotion to Henry, cannot bestow upon them a 
veiy high meed of praise for their zeal. It is well linown that their own 
liberty, which was lo be the reward of the success of their treason- 
able plans, and large bribes from Ihe English monarch, had more to do 
with the conduct of those Nobles, than love for the cause of reformed reli- 
gion. And what are we to think of the honesty andprincipleof men, who, 
as Henry said, " had not slicked to set the crown of Scotland upon his 
head," nevertheless at the same time hypocritically binding thentselTes by 
an oppo«te engagement " to remain, true, faithful, and obedient servants 
to their own Sovereign, to assist the Lord Governor (Arran) for defence 
of the realm against their old enemies of England ;" aud, what is worse, if 
their reforming convictions- were sincere, "to support the liberties of 
Holy Church, and to maintain the true Christian Faith," i. e. the existing 
Church and doctrine I Such duplicity, upon the snppoeition that these 
captive Lords were real supporters of the Itcfonned cause at tliis time, 
only shews that they hod deeply imbibed and boldly acted njKin the 
poisonous maxliii— " The tnd juMijia the mean*:' Vide Tytler, vol. Y, 
P.2JW-392.— E.] 

■ Itumet, 27U, 260. 
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have very different ihoughte of the changes that had 
been made In England ftvm what the Scottish clergy had 
possessed them with, who had encouraged their King to en- 
gage in the war by the aaauraace of victory, since he fought 
against a heretical Prince,'" &c. And a little after they 
were sent home, and went away much pleased, both with 
the splendour of the Bong's Court, and with the way of re- 
ligion which tbey had seen in England, And that we have 
reason to beheve this author in this matter is evident, be- 
cause be is justified herein by all our historians, especially 
Buchanan, as may appear by the sequel. Here was success 
of the EngUsk infiueacei — seven of the supremt order, i. e. 
Noblemen, and twenty-four of inferior quality, considerable 
gentlemen, all enUghtmed in England, for so Buchanan 
numbers them.^ 

And here, by the way, it will not be amiss to consider the 
strength of the Protestant party in Scotland when in this 
Paxliament, wherein the match, by the influence of the En- 
glish converts, was agreed to. They were so strong that 
they carried the Regency for the Earl of Arran, prompted 
thereto chiefly by the persuasion they had of his affection to 
the Reformation, as is evident from the consentient accounts 
of Buchanan, Knox, and Spottiswoode.^ They carried it for 
the match with England in opposition to all the Popish party, 
OS I have just now represented. Nay, which is more, because 
more immediately concerning the reformation of Religion, 
they procured an Act to be made " That it should be lawful 
to every man to take the benefit of the translation which 
they then bad of the Bible,^ and other treatises containing 



1 Badianan, 532. <> Buchanan, 631 ; Knoit, 36 ; Spottisvoode, 71. 

' [It is moet likelj that this was Tindat's translatioii made in 1S31, but 
whether anj copy hiid been printed in Scotland at this time ia doubtful ; 
fur the first aatheatic sccoonU which we hare of a regular edition of the 
Uol; Scripturee being published and cittndated thronghant tbe parisbes 
of Scotland ore derived traai the Acts of a General Assembly held nearly 
thirty years subsequent to this, when " a statement waa laid before them 
by Alexander Arbnthnot, burgess of EdinbuFgh, and Thomas Bossanden, 
printer and burgess, respecting the publication of an edition of the Bible in 
English." Currec^tors ivere appointed to oversee the work, the price was to 
beL.4.1,3B.4d.Bcutti»Jimoney,aadtbetinieaiTangedat which it should be 
published. If this n'as the first copy of the Scriptures pWnfflf and puUuiUd 
in Smtland, the only way of uccouuling for Ihc delay which ensued, after the 
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wliolesome doctrine, &c.' Indeed, at that time the B«for' 
matioD was so far advanced that the Regent kept his two 
Protestant chaplains, Williams and Rough, both (Jhurch-of- 
England men, aa we shall hear, who preached publicly to 
the Gourt,^ and declaimed boldly against the Soman eor- 
rvptions — so far advanced, that it stood fair within a short 
space to have got the pubho establishment, if Arran the 
Regent, to keep the Pope's cover on his title to the suooes- 
aion, wherein without it there were a couple of sad chasmt,^ 
and for other worldly ends, had not played the Jade, by 
renouncing his profca^on and returning to the Pope^s 
obedience. 

pennisgion by tlie Parliiuneat in 1542-3, is tbat the power and influence 
of the clergj, who were opposed to the dissemination of the Bcriptures 
in the vnigor tongue, were still verj great, and snfficient to withhold the 
accomplishment of a project deservedly of the 6nt maj^itude in the 
opinioD of the Hefonners. It is worthy of remark, iji reference to this Act 
of Parliament, procnriog the free use of the translation of the Bible, that 
it was introduced by Lord Maxwell, who had become a convert to the 
Reformed doctrines during his imprisonment in England. This coofirniB 
our uithor's atgnment as to EngliA I'ltfiuTtm, and proves that amid the 
inconsistency and sordid conduct of the Scottish Nobles, there was one 
who had some regard to the spread of religious tmth. Tliis act of Lord 
Maxwell, as it is a proof of Ai> mncerity, only sets the conduct of his son, 
the Master of Maxwell, who was a hired pensioner of Henry (ride note 
tnpra, p. 126), in a more unfavourable light. — E.] 
' Knox, 38 ; Spottiswoode, 72. 
' Lesly, 443 ; Knox, 36 ; Spottiswoode, 72. 

' [These " chasms" originated in the marriages both of his ftther and 
graud&ther. His grandfather. Lord Hamilton, mamed Mary, daughter 
of James II., who had divorced her former husband. Lord Boyd, after 
his disgrace and attiunder. The father of the Regent was the o^pringof 
this marriage. He was created first Karlof Arran, and was thrice married. 
By his first wife he had no &mily. His second wife was Elizabeth, 
sister of Alexander, Earl of Home, and the tuppoted widow of Sir Thomas 
Hay, of the Family of Yeater. From this lady he was divorced on an 
allegation that her first husband was still alive, and his Lordship having 
obtained the authority of the Bishop of Rome to re-marry, took to wife 
Janet, daughter of Sir David Beaton of Creich in Fife, aud widow of Sir 
Thomas Livingston of Easter WcniysH, by whom he had James, necond 
Earl of Arran and Duke of Chatellierault, Regent, and declared by Par- 
liament next h«r to the throne to Queen Marj' in her uou-agt. It IB a 
curious fact that Cardinal Beaton, with whom he was nearly connected, 
objected to his legitimacy, and as the reward of not pressing his objection 
always [loseesBed the greatest influence over Arran. Hence it is easy to 
perceive the interest which he had in adhering to the Church of Rome, 
and keeping the " Pyit'i cvcir" on the defects of his genealogical tree, 
caused by the irregukr nian-ioges of his grandfather and &ther. Sec 
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Obserro, furtber, by tho way, that this first Parlituneat 
of Queen Mary's was holden in her name, and by her autho- 
rity, upon the 13th of March 1542-3, as is clear not only 
from our historians, but the printed Acts of Parliament, 
and she was not crowned till the 20th of August thereafter, 
if we may believe both Lesly and Buchanan.^ And yet 
there was not eo much as the least objection made then 
against the legality of the Parliament. No such thing was 
thought on ; so that it is no new nor ill^al thing for Scot- 
tish monarchs to hold Pariiamente before their coronations.^ 
But this, as I said, by the way. 

Such was the strength of the Reforming party then, and 
this strength, under God, advanced so far principally by 
EngUah infiuencet. And all this will appear more convincing 
still, when it is considered, in the sixth place, that all alonget 
the Popish clergy were very sensible of it, and very much 
offended with it, and were at all imaginable pains to disiq>- 
point it and oppose it. Thus, when Henry sent the Bishop 
of St Davi<r8, as we have heard, anno 1535, to treat with 
James about Reforming, tho clergy wore in a AnaAixiXpothgr 
how to keep off the interview, and used all imaginable argu- 
ments with the King to dissuade him from listening to it, 
telling him it would ruin religion, and that would ruin his 
soul, his state, his kingdom, &e,3 Nay, the Pope himself 
was extremely solicitous how to prevent so great a mischief, 
as he deemed it ; for, as Lesly tells ua,* his Holiness, finding 
that Henry had cast off his yoke, and fearing lest James 
should transcribe his uncle's copy, sent his Legates to Scot- 
land to confirm him in the faith, and fortify him against 

Noble's Historic*! GeneaJogy of the Family of the Slixarts, Londou, 
1741!, 4to. Andenan'a Uistorico! and Gcnoalof^cal Memoiraof the House 
of Haniillon, Edinburgii, 1825,410. Knox'sHist. Ediu.foUo,p.40-l.— E.] 

' Leslie, 444, 443 ; Buchanan, 521. 

" [It is difficult to w.y nhat CAOsed tliis remark, but as to tho fact of 
the Scottish Kings holdiag Parliameot^ before their eorounlicmB it is un- 
doubted, and vaa practised Iij- Chio-IeB I., William III,, and Quocn Anne. 
Former Kings were invariably cro«Tied, but afttr the acccsaion of 
James VI. to the throne of England, a chiuif^ in the oustom seems lo 
have taken place, probably because there uns an incoiivpiiienco from the 
residence of (he Sovereign being for the inosi |)art in Englanil. — E.] 

' SaeerdDtcN ijui pro nris el focis fiibi certmdum Tidclmnt fremere ; 
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Henry's impreBsione ; and Buchanan saya,' iie allowed him 
the tenths of all the benefices within the kingdom for three 
years'' time to keep him right. Again, when Henry, anno 
1540, insisted the second time for an interview, the clergy 
were in a whole sea of troubles ; they used all arts, and tried 
all methods to impede it.^ At last they fell upon the true 
hiaci, and a true demonstration of their concern, seeing it 
was a knack that looked so unkindly on their pockets, which 
waa to promise him money largely, no less than 30,000 
crowns yearly — says Buchanan — Knox calla them 50,000 out 
of their benefices, besides a vi^t sum which might arise out 
of the confiscated estates of heretics. Fifty thousand crowns 
was a good round sum in those days in Scotland. Further, 
how were they alarmed! what fears were they under! what 
shapes did they turn themselves in ? what tricks did they 
play when the match betwixt Edward and Mary (spoken of 
before) was in agitation i^ The Cardinal forged a will in 
the King's name, nominating himself the principal of four 
junct Regents for managing the Government during the 
Queen's minority, intending thereby to secure the Popish 
interests, and prevent the coming of the Nobility from Eng^ 
land, who, he knew, would lay out themselves with all their 
might to oppose him, being \us enemies upon the account of 
religion, and advance the designs of England. This not 
succeeding, for the forgery was manifest, his next care was 
that all the Popish party should tumvltwate, bawl and cla- 
mour, confound and disturb the Parliament all they could ; 
which, indeed, was done so successfully that nothing could 
be done to purpose till he was committed to custody.* 
Neither did this put an end to the practices of the party, 
but so soon as the Parliament, having concluded the match, 
was over, and he set at liberty, with the Queen Dowager's 
advice, who was all over French and Papist, he convenes 

' Bnchanan, fil7. 

* Id cum Bacerdotea rescisaFnt, actum de ordine sno rati, niui congreit- 
sum regum impedirent, &c. Buclmnan, 520 ; vide Lealy, 431, 432. 

* Occasio item flnprems potettatia invodendai, et celeritatis egere nm 
est, lit csptivonuD et exulnm, ex Anglis, reditmn, pneveniret, ne quid in 
npprotmtione box honoris, ms, inteKtmu reliDqneret, qnonun ct potentiam 
et gratiom formidabat, et mentem a ne alienan, ob diversnm piel&tiB 
mltum non dututabnt. Bncliaiuui, fi31 ; vide Knox, 30 ; Simttinvoode, 7) . 

* Bnchftoan, 033. 
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the clergy, represents to them the imposeibility of their 
standing the certain ruin of the Catholic religion, everything 
that could be frightful to them, unless that confederacy with 
England were broken ; obliges them, therefore, to tax them- 
fielves, and raise great same of money for bribing some of 
the Nobility that were not proof against its charms and 
beauties ; and to use all their rhetoric with others to the 
same purpose ; and, laetly, it waa concluded in that religious 
meeting that the match and alliance should be preached 
against from the pulpits, and that all possible pains should 
be taken to excite the populace to tumults and rabbles, and 
treat the English ambassador with all afii-onting tricks and 
rudenesses.^ In short, the faction never gave over till they 
had cajoled the weak Regent into an abjuration of Protest- 
anoy, as was told before, and reconciled him to the French, 
which, then In Scotland, was all one with the Popish interest. 
Nfty, his Holiness again interested himself in this juncture, as 
Lesly tells u8,2 sending Petrus Franciscus Contarenus, Patri- 
arch of Venice, his Legate, into Scotland, to treat with the 
Kegent and the Nobility in the Pope's name,and promise them 
large assistances against the English if they would break the^ 
contract of marriage betwixt Edward and Mary, which had so 
fatal an aspect towards the Catholic religion.^ By this taste 
it is easy to discern how much the Popish party were per- 
suaded of the great influence England had on Scotland in 
order to a reformation of Religion ; and, laying all togethei- 
that hath been said, it is easy to perceive they wanted not 
reason for such a persuasion. Having thus given a brief 
deduction of the state of our Beformation in King Henry's 
time, and made it apparent that it was much encouraged 
and quickened by Engliih in^amces, then, I think, I need 
not insist much on the succeeding reigns. 

Briefly then, 7. As Edward the Sixth had the same 
reasons for interesting himself in our Scottish affairs which 
his father Henry had before him, so we find his counsels were 
snited accordingly. No sooner was Henry dead, and Somer- 
set warmed in his protecttoral chair, than the demands 

' Vide Buchftwui, 533, 634 ; SpotUswoode, 73. " Leslj, 446, 449. 

' Studeliat enim avertere iUorum Euiiinoa a trnptiis cum Anglo contM- 
hendia, quod Biwpicaretur, per illam conJanctionHm, aliquam fieri potninte, 
in Scotia, religiooia evftndanem, &c. Ijcxly, 449. 
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about the tnatcli were renewed ; aad being rejected by the 
Popish party here, who had our weak Regent at their beck, 
ood were then the governing party, the matter ended in a 
bloody war. Somerset raised a great army, and entered 
Scotland ; but before it came to fighting, he sent a letter to 
the Scotfl,^ written in such an obliging style, and containing 
eo kind, and so fair, so equitable propositions, that the Re- 
gent, advised by some Papists about him, thought fit not to 
publish it to his army, but to give out that it tended to 
quite contrary purposes than it really contained — that it 
contained threats that the English were come to carry off 
the Queen by force, and ruin and enslave the nation, Sic. — 
dreading, no doubt, that if he had dealt candidly, and shewed 
the letter to such men of interest in the nation as were there, 
it would have taken so with them that they would have laid 
aside thoughts of fighting. Indeed, this was no groundless 
jealousy ; the matter was above board ; for, as Buchanan 
tells us, in the next convention of Estates which was holden 
shortly after that fatal battle of Pinkie, those who were for 
the Reformation being of the tame reUffhn with England 
were zealous for the English alliance, and against sending 
the Queen into France ;2 and that they were the Papists 
only who were for sending her thither. 

8. When Edward died, and his sister Mary ascended the 
throne, a heavy cloud, indeed, did hang over both nations, 
and threatened a dreadful storm to the reformation of Re- 
ligion. Mary, according to her surly humour, fell to down- 
right persecution in England ; and our Queen-Dowager, 
having shouldered out Arran, and possessed herself of the 
Scottish Regency in her subtle way, was as zealous to main- 
tain the superstitions of Popery, using less cruelty, indeed, 
than Mary, but more policy, and to the same purposes. 
And now the purgation of Christianity seemed to be brought 
to a lamentable stand in both kingdoms, and the hopes of 
those to be quite dashed who were breathing for the profession 
of that holy religion in its purity. " Yet God, in bis kind 



1 BQch&Dau, 661 ; Spottiswoode, 88 ; Knox, 87. 

* Erant qni ob religionia consenBum Anj^lonim obiatam unicitiam 

peDserent amplectendam Gallke (actioDi fiivebant onuies P^nni. 

Bnchsnau, 666 ; Bpottiswoode, 89. 
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providence, did otherwise dispose of things, and made that 
a means to advance religion amonget us which men thought 
should have utterly extinguished it ; for some of those who 
fled from Mary's persecution in England, taking their re- 
fuge into this kingdom, did not only help to keep the light 
which had begun to shine, but made the sun to break np 
more clear than before,^ as Spottiswoode hath it from Knox.^ 
For then came into Scotland William Karlaw, John Willock, 
John Knox, &c., of whom more hereafter, 'thus we were 
still deriving more light and heat from England. 

9. Mary died, and Elizabeth succeeded in Novembor 1558. 
Our Queen was then in France ; it was morally impossible to 
recover her thence. The English influences, which in Henry's 
and Edward's time had cherished our Aeformation, except 
so for as God sent us Harlaw, Willock, and Knox, by his 
special providence, as I told you just now, were quite cat 
off all the time of Mary's Government. Our Reformers, 
therefore, to make the best of a had hand, were earnest to 
be amongst the foremost courtiers with the Queen Regent ; 
they were ready to serve her design with all possible frank- 
ness ; particularly they were amongst the most forward for 
carrying on the match with the Dauphin of France, and 
voted cheerfully that he should have the matrimonial orown^ 
conferred upon him after the solemnization of the marriage. 
In consequence of this their frankness, the Earl of Argyll 
and the Prior of St Andrews, two first-rate Protestants, 
were the persons nominated to pass into France to honour 
the Dauphin with that compliment, and theyundertook it cor- 
dially. But in the very instant almost they were informed 
that Mary of England was dead, and Elizabeth on the 
Throne, and withal professing Protestancy. This altered 
their whole scheme. They presently considered the BngliA 
influences, so long stored in their courses, might now begin 
to drop again ; and there were hopes of assistance from 
that female sovereign. So these two Lords, no doubt with 
the advice of the rest of the fraternity, gave over thoughts 
of their French voyage. The Dauphin might purchase a 



' Spottiswoode, 82 ; Kaox,99. 

■ fBy tfaiH all the ri);hts and privilefc<>fl of tlie hunbanil of n Queen w 
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crown for himself, or wait till his father died, if he could 
not do better ; they resolved tu carry him no matrimonial 
crovma from Scotland. Indeed, their hopes of assistance 
from England to carry on the reformation of religion 
were better grounded then than ever ; for upon tho death 
of Queen Mary of England, by French advice our Queen, as 
next heir to that Crown, had assumed the English titles. It 
is not to be thought Elizabeth liked thia well, and, resolving 
to continue Queen of England, she had no reason. For 
who knows not that her tith was queetiimahlef But our 
Queen's descmt was imcontrowrted. What wonder, then, if 
Elizabeth thought herself concerned to secure herself as well 
as she could ( And what more feasible and proper way for 
her security than to have the affections, and, by consequence, 
the power of Scotland on her side ? And what measure bo 
natural for obtaining that as to cherish the reformation of 
religion in Scotland, and weaken the Popish, and, by con- 
sequence, the French interests there, and get the rule of 
that kingdom put in the hands of Protestants \ The poli- 
tic was obviously solid ; all the work was to set it o-goiag. 
But that difficulty was soon over ; for no sooner did she 
employ some private instruments to try the Scottish pulses, 
than they tmeU the matter, and relished it immediately. 
The least intimation that she was so inclined was to them 
as a spark of fire amongst gunpowder ; it kindled them in a 
thought. They addressed her, quickly begged her proteo- 
tion, and plighted their faith that they would depend upon 
her, and stand by her, and to the utmost of their power se- 
cure her interests, if she would grant them suitable assist- 
ances. Thus the bargtun was readily agreed to on both 
sides, and both performed their parts auccessFulIy. For who 
knows not that our Boformation was carried on by Eliza- 
beth's auspices, by English arms, and counsels, and money 
in the year 1560 ? And who knows not that, by tho Treaty 
at Leith in July that same year, after the French were ex- 
pelled Scotland, when our Refonners, by her help, had got 
the upper hand, her crown was secured, as far as the Scottish 
Protestants could seciu^ it ! Who knows not, I say, that it 
was one of the Articles of that Treaty — " That the Queen of 
Scotland and King of Franco should not thereafter usurp 
the titles of England and Ireland, luid should delete tho 
10 
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anns of En^and and Ireland out of their soutchions and 
whole household stuff?"! Qy this time, I think, it may 
competently appear how much our Scottish Beformation, 
under God, depended on English infiumcea. But I have 
two things more to add. 

10. Then it is oonsiderable that some of our chief lumi- 
narie», of those who had a principal hand in preaching and 
planting the gospel in purity among us, had drunk in these 
principles in England, and brought them thence to Scotland 
with them. Thus the excellent martyr, Mr George Wishart, 
(of whom in part before), as Spottiswoode tells us,^ had spent 
fais time in Cambridge, and returned to his own country to 
promote the truth in it, anno 1544 ; and Mr John Spottis- 
woode, that worthy man who was so long Supeqjitendent 
of Lothian after our Reformation, was one of Granmer's 
disciples, M you may see in the beginning of the Life of 
Archbishop Spottiswoode his son, and also in his History.s 
And John Willock and WiIliam!|Harlaw had both lived in 
England before they preached in Scotland,^as I have already 
accounted ; and perhaps aatrict inquiry might discover some 
others,* 

11, and lastly, On the other hand, except so far as John 
Knox was Calvinist. and a lover of the Forms of Genevai, 
for which, perhaps, I shall account hereafter, none of onr 
historians give so much as one particular instance of a 
Scottish Beformer who had his education in any other 
foreign Ghurch, except Mr Patrick Hamilton, who, I think, 
cannot be proven to have been a Preshyterian ; and though it 
could be done,itoould amount to no more than the authority of 
a very young man, considering he was but twenty-three years 
of age when he died. Neither do they mention my foreigner 
who came here to Scotland to assist us in our Reformation. 
Lesly,^ indeed, says, that the Scottish Protestants sent letters 
and messengers to Germany to call thence Sacrametitarian 



' Spottiswoode, 149. ■ Bpottiswoode, 78. ' Spottiewoode, 344. 

* f We^may add to this list David Lindsay, who is said to have been or- 
duned in England, and who baptized Charles I. in the Palace of Dnnferm- 
Unein 1600 ; and Christopher Goodman, n native of Cheeter, and Student 
of Braxennose Colle^, Oxford. This person afterwards returned l« 
GnjtUnd, and died Archdeacon of Richmond in 1603.— E.J 

» Lesly, 492. 
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miniaterB, as being very dextrous at fostering sedition 
and aubTerting religion ; but no other historian says so, and 
he himself says not that ever any such came to Scotland. 

Thus, I think, I have acoounted competently for the first 
thing proposed, viz. — That our Beformation, under God, 
was principally cherished and encouraged by English tn- 
fiuenc€8. I proceed to the second, which was, that in corre- 
ipondeaeg to these influences, our Reformers were generally 
of the same mind with the Church of England in several 
momentouB instances relating to the constitution and com- 
munion, the government and polity, of the Church, wherein 
our present I'resbgterian principles stand in direct opposition 
and contradiction to her. 

That our Keformers agreed with those of the Church of 
England in the common Articles of the Christian faith in 
their Creed, was never called in question. But it is not my 
present purpose to consider the sentiments of our Reformers 
in relation to the Church as it is a sect, but as it is a society ; 
neither shall I be curious to amuse' many particulars. I 
shall content myself with two or three of considerable weight 
and importance. 

And, first, our Reformers generally, or rather ananimously, 
looked on the Church of England as a Church so well con- 
stituted, that her communion was a lawful Communion. 
For this we have two as good evidences as the nature of 
the thing is capable of, viz. the constant and uniform prac- 
tice of our Reformers joining in the communion of the 
Church of England when they had occoaiod, as those of the 
Church of England did with the Church of Scotland ; and 
their open profession in their puhlie deeds that they thought 
it lawful. 

1. I say, it was the constant practice of our Reformers to 
join in the communion of the Church of England when they 
hod occasion, as those of the Church of England did with 
the Church of Scotland. Thus we find all such of our Re- 
formers as in times of persecution fiod into England still 
joining with the Church of England — e. g. Friar Alexander 
Seaton,^ when he wa.^ forced to fiee in King James tho 
Fifth's time, went to England, and became the Duke of 

' [Probftbly aman.— E.J » Spottixwoode, 6S. 
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Suffolk's chaplain, and diod in that service. Alexander 
Aleea was in great favour with King Henry, and called the 
King's Scholar.! He wa« a member of the English Convo- 
cation, and disputed against Stokeely, Bishop of London, 
and maintained there were but two Sacraments, Baptism 
and the Eucharist, anno 1 536 or 1537 ;^ and ho it waa that 
first turned the English Liturgy into Latin for Bueer's use, 
anno 1549, as both Heylin and Burnet in their Histories of 
the English Reformation tell U8.3 John Fife, and one Ma«- 
(lowdal, stayed as long in England as Aless did,^ and it is 
not to be doubted that they were of the same principles. 
John M'Bee, during his abode in England, was liberally en- 
tertained by Nicholas Saxton, Bishop of Salisbury, who 
made much account of him,B which is no argmncnt, I think, 
that he was a Preghylerian. Sir John Borthwiok^ was 
charged with heresy anno 1540, for maintaining " that the 
heresies, commonly called the Heresies of England, and 
their new Liturgy, were commendable, and to be embraced of 
all Christians ;" and " that the Church of Scotland ought 
to be governed after the manner of the Church of England,"' 
i. e. under tho King, and not the Pope, as supreme governor. 
Friar Thomas Guillam,^ the first public preacher of the EiC- 
formed religion in Scotland — ho by whose sermons John 
Knox got the first lively impressions of the truth*— this 
tiuillam, I say, after Arran the Regent apostatized, withdrew 
and went into England,!** and we hear no more of him ; from 
which it is reasonable to conclude that he kept the common 
course with the other Reformers there. 

John Rough!! ^as the Regent's other chaplain while he 
was Protestant. He likewise fled to England, though 

' Spottiswoode, 66. ' BiiracC ad Anu. 

■ Burnet ad Ann ; Heytin, p. 79. ' Spottiswowie, 66. 

» Ibid. 

* [Sir John Borthwick of Cenerie, Kni^bt, wos a son of WUliam third 
Lord Borthwick, killed at Floddcn in 1513. He died somewhere between 
the yenrs 1565-70. The chartja preferred ogdnst hitn, with the Anaweis 
published after hia escape, are inserted hj Fox in the second volame of 
his Actn and Monnnients. -E.] 

' Spottiswoode, 70 ; Pelrie, 180. 

* [.See Bishop Keith's Itislory of the Afiairs of Church and Stale in 
Scotland, toI. i. note 2, p. 91, printed for the SporriswooDB Socirrr. — E.] 

" Life of Knox. >" Bpoltiewoode, 73. 

'■ [See Keith's History, ibid.— E.] 
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eomotimo after ^Jllam. He preached some yeara in the 
towns of Carlisle, Berwick, and Nowcastlo, and was after- 
wards providod to a benefice by the Archbishop of York, 
where he lived till the death of King Edward. When 
Mary's persecution turned warm, he fled, and lived Bome 
time in Friealand. He came to London about eome busi- 
ness, anno 1557, was apprehended, and brought before 
Bonner — questioned, if he had preached any since he came 
to England ? Answered, he had preached none, but in some 
places where godly people were assembled he had read the 
" Prayers of the Communion Book set forth in the Reign of 
King Edward VI." Questioned again, nhat his judgment was 
of that Book 1 Answered, "ho approved it, as agreeing in all 
points with the Word of God ;" and so suffered martyrdom. 
I think this man was neither for parity, nor against Liturgies. 
But to proceed. The excellent Mr Wishart, as he had 
spent some time in England, as was told before, so it seems 
he returned to Scotland of English, I am confident not of 
PreA^terian, prindpleg ; for be was not only for the lawful- 
ness of Private Communion, as appeared by his practice, but 
Knox' ^ves us fair intimations that he minieterod it by a 
Mf /orm. I know King Edward's Liturgy was not then 
composed ; but it is not to be imagined that the Reformers 
in England in Wishart's time administered the Sacrament 
wiUioufc a tetform. The sxt&mporary ^irit was not then in 
Togue. And why else could Sir John Borthwick have been 
charged with the great herety of commmding the English 
Liturgy? However I shall not be peremptory, because 1 
have not the opportunity of inquiring at present what Forma 
the English Reformers had thm. All I say is, if they had a 
Liturgy, it is very probable Wishart used it ; for as Knox 
tells us, when he celebrated the Eucharist before his execu- 
tion — " Aftor he had blessed the bread and wine, he took 
the bread, and broke it, and gave to every one of it, bidding 
each of them renmtiher that Chritt had died for them, and 
feed on iA spiritually ,- so taking the cup, he bade them re- 
maabo' that ChrisCs blood was thed/or them,'" he. So Knox, 
word for word — which account, I think, seems fairly to inti- 
mate that Wishart used a form, but if ho 'did, what other 
could it bo than mch as he had learned in England ? 
" Knojt'sllibloiy, (59. 
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I have accounted already how John Willouk and VVUliam 
Harlaw had served in the English Church before they came 
to Scotland.) I might perhaps make a fuller colledion, but 
what needs more I Even Knox himself lived in conununion 
with the Church of England all the time he was in that 
kingdom. Ho went not there to keep conventicles — to erect 
altar against altar — to gather cAurches out of the Church of 
England — to set up separate and sohismatical churches, as 
some of our present parity men have sometimes done. No, 
He preached in the public churches, and in subordination to 
the Bishops ; and he preached before King Edward himself, 
OS he himself tells us, in his " Admonition to the Professors 
of the Truth in England,^ which it is very improbable he 
would have been allowed to have done if he had condemntd 
the communion of the Church of England as it was then 
established ; for who knows not, that in King Kdward^s 
time all schism and nonconformity were sufficiently dis- 
couraged ! And through that whole " Admonition " he still 
speaks of himself as one of the ministers of the Church of 
England. Nay, if it be reasonable to collect men's senti- 
ments from their reasonings, I am sure in that same " Admo- 
nition" I have enough for my purpose ; for he reasons upon 
suppositions and from principles which clearly condemned 
separation from the Church of England as then established. 
For when he gives his thoughts of that fatal discord which 
happened between the two great men, Somerset and the 
Admiral,^ as I take it, he dbcouTses thus — " God compelled 
my tongue," says he, " openly to declare that the devil, and 
his ministers, the Papists, intended only the subvergioD of 
God's true religion, by that mortal hatred amongst those 
who ought to have been most assuredly knit together by 
Christian charity. — And especially that the wicked and en- 
vious Papists, by that ungodly breach of charity, diligently 
minded the overthrow of him (Somerset), that to his own 
destruction procured the death of his innocent friend and 
brother. All this trouble was devised by the devil and his 
instruments, to stop and lett Christ's disciples and their poor 
I)oat''* — i. o. the Church. What can be more plain, I say, 

' Spotluvoode, S3. * P. 02. 

' [Tho Protector, luid hia biotber Lord Seymour of Sudlcy.— K.] 
* P. 61. 
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than that Knox here proceeds on suppositions, and rea,fion8 
from principles, which condemned separation from the Churoh 
of England as then established ! Doth he not suppose that 
the Ghnrch of England, as then established, was Christ^a 
hoot, his Church — and that the Sons of the Churoh of Eng- 
land were Christ's disciples ! Doth he not suppose that these 
two brothers, as torn of the Church of England, ought to 
have been " assuredly knit " together by Christian charity — 
that the breach between them was an " ungodly breaoh of 
that charity" by which members of that same Church ought 
to have been " assuredly knit together" — and that it was a 
contrivance of the wicked and enviout Papists thereby to 
ruin the Church of England! Doth he not suppose all 
these OS undoubted truths, I say ; or rather, doth he not 
positively or expressly assert them ? And now, if separation 
from the Church of England, and condemning her commu- 
nion as an unlawful communion, can consist with these 
principles and suppositions ; or if he who reasons on these 
suppositions, and from these principles, can be deemed at 
the same time to have been for the unlawfulness of the 
communion of the Church of England, I must confess I 
know not what it is to collect men's sentiments &om their 
principles and reasonings. 

Whoso pleases may find more of Knox's sentiments to 
this purpose in his " Exhortation to England for the speedy 
receiving of Ohrisfs Gtospel," dated from Geneva, Januuy 
12, 1559. For there ho calls England " happy,"" in that 
" God, by the power of his verity of late years (i. e. in King 
Edward's time), had broken and destroyed the intolerable 
yoke of her spiritual captirity, and brought her forth as it 
had been from the bottom of hell, and from the thraldom of 
Satan, in which she had been holden, blinded by idolatry 
and superstition, to the fellowship of his angels, and the 
possession of that rich inheritance prepared to his dearest 
children with Christ Jesus his Son," And a little iifler he 
says of the Church of England, that in that same King 
Edward's days " she was a delectt^le garden planted by the 
Lord's own hand.''l And in his letter to Secretary Cecil, 
from Dieppe, April 10, 1559, he tells him — " He expects 
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that aame favour from him which it becometh one momber 
of Christ's body to have for another,'"^ And in his letter 
to Queen Elizabeth from Edinburgh, 28th July 1550, he 
" renders thanhs unfeignedly to Ood, that it hath pleased 
him in his eternal goodness to exalt her head to the mani- 
festation of His glory, and the extirpation of idolatry."^ Is 
this like the clamour which has been ordinary with our 
Presbyterians about the idolatry of the Church of England 1 
And in the conclusion of that letter he prays that " the 
Spirit of the Lord Jeeus may ao rule her in all her actions 
and enterprizes, that in her God may be glorified, bis Kirk 
edified, and she, as a lively member of the same, may be an 
exam{Je of virtue and godliness of life to all others." Are these 
like the sayings of one who in the meantime judged the com- 
munion of the Church of England an mdaw/ul communion f 

It is true, indeed, John Knox was displeased with some 
things in the English Liturgy. He thought she had some 
modes and ceremonies there which were scandalous, as sym- 
bolizing too much with the Papists, and it cannot be denied 
that he disturbed the peace of the English Church at Frank- 
fort.3 But, if I mistake not, he did so, not that he thought 
the terms of her communion truly sinful, but that he judged 
his oam, or rather the Genevan model, purer; for it is 
reasonable to think he proceeded on the same principles, 
and was of the same sentiments with his master Calvin, 
and nothing can be clearer than that Calvin did not con- 
demn the things scrupled at as impious or unlawful, but aa 
not agreeable to his gtandard of purity, aa appears from the 
citation in the note,^ and might easily be made appear 

' Kdox'9 HiBtotj, 224. • Ibid. 231. 

' [On account of the great oumben of Englishmen who had left their 
country during the Marian persecntion, an English church vae opened at 
Frankfort, of which John Knox, who was then at Geneva, waa chosen to 
he minister. An altercation arose among the members of tliis congrega- 
tion concerning the Litnrgj of the Church of Enghmd, and the ceT«nionies 
enjoiaad b; the Rubric. For a time Knox, who itbb the leading man of 
those who oppoeed the Liturgy, prevailed, and succeeded in getting a 
garbled service compiled from the An^ican and Genevan Forms. Bnt 
when Dr Cox, aflerwarda Bishop of Ely, came to Frankfort, he would 
not enbmit to such a mutilation ; and after much disimte, during which 
Knox oxhibited bis nsual violence, the Doctor triu)npbed,and the Englisb 
ser^co was introduced entire.— E.] 

* In Aiif^icaiiaEcc1esia(LitnrgiS),qaalemde8cribitb,uiu1tAa video fuisse 
tolerabileo ineptios. Tlis duobus verbiK ex primo, non AiisBC cam puri- 
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more fully, if one were put to it, but it is Deedlees now, 
considering that all I aim at is that it cannot be inferred 
from what Knox did at Frankfort that he judged the com- 
munion of the Church of England an unlawful communioD, 
though I must confess in making these stirs he proceeded 
not according to the true Catholic principles of Christian 
communion. 

But enough of him at present. To proceed; As our Be- 
formers thus generally looked upon the Church of England 
as a trw Church, and her communion as a lawful eommuntott, 
so after our Reformation was established, those of the 
Church of England had the same sentiments of the Church 
of Scotland. The ambassadors, who at any time for many 
years came from England to tho Scottish Court, made no 
scruple to live in the communion of the Church of Scotland, 
and join in her public worship. Thus, the Earl of Bedford,^ 
who came to assist at the solemnization^ of the Prince's 
(afterwards King James theSixth) baptism, anno 1566, went 
daily to aermon,^ i, e. by a synecdoche very familiar in Scot- 
land to the public worship. Neither did I ever observe 

tateni, qus optanda fiicrat. Quie tamen, primo Btatim die, corrigi noo 
poterant vitia, cutd nulim BDBBaeir SAsineti. ihpiitab, fereoda ad tempuB 
fuisse. Calv. Augl. Fnmcoford. inter EpUt. CoL 213. 

' Knox's History, 440. 

* [He was baptized on the 17th December in the cattle of Stirling, b; 
Hamilton, the last Archbishop of 8t Andrews, of the ancient Uterarchy, 
who was afterwards i^ominionsly executed bj order of the Regent 
Moray.— E.J 

' [With the Preebyterians in Scotland the lermon is everything, and 
HwallowB np all external religion in itself. A man of devont character 
and untiring zeal ie nothing, unless ha be a good prtadier. While the 
prayer is being offered in the public service, the congregation standing np 
and looking about tbcm, appear as if the; had no concern in it, the minis- 
ter being the kU mediatar ; but when the sermon iR commenced the people 
stdown, and ererf eye is fixed on the pnocAer, while he delivers his tradi- 
tion. Even the purpose of the celebration of their Eucharist, (which 
in Scotland in the towns is administered only taia a yoar, and in many 
country places Mily aacc) ia foi^otten amid the accumulation of " words 
of man'u wisdoiQ," which are spoken at snch times. Such solemnities are 
popniariy known as the PnuFAin^s, frotn the number of sermons which are 
delivered, both before and after the Celebration ; and this custom has a 
tendency to cantc the minds of people to be more occupied with listening 
to theee disconrsings, than in praying that they may be able to realize those 
spiritual bendils which, judging from their formnlariee, (hey believe to 
accompany the fiuthfnl atlendnnrP upon Ihe rite,— E.] 
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the least iDtimatioii, in any monument of these times I have 
seen, of these two Churches having opposite cwnmimiom till 
many years after the Beformation. But I have insisted 
long enough on this consideration, the sum whereof is briefiy 
this. Our Reformers, so far as can appear from their private 
sentiments and practices, looked upon the Church of England 
as a trm CAristiin Church. They lived in her communion 
when they had occasion to be within her bounds ; not om of 
them condemned hor communion as an unlawful communioni 
nut one of them set up conventicles in England when they 
were there, or erected separate churchet, ha. From all 
which it seems to follow, at least very probably, that they 
reformed generally upon the tame principles — entirely upon 
the same as to Church communion. The reason why I have 
insisted so long on this argument is that it smooths the way 
for the next, which is, 2. That our Bofonaers in ihsir pvhlio 
deeds openly and solemnly professed that they were of one re- 
ligion, one communion, with the Church of England. This, 
as I take it, ia a point of considerable importance, and 
therefore I shall endeavour to set it at least in a competent 
light. 

1. Then, unity of religion, and, by good consequence, I 
think, onettess of communion, between the Scottish and the 
English Protestants, was the great argument insisted on by 
the Scots in their addresses to England for assistance to 
turn out the French, and establish the Reformation in Scot- 
land, anno 1559 ; and it was one of the main grounds on 
which all that great revolution was transacted that year and 
the next, viz. 1560, Take the account, as I have it, from 
that which is commonly called " Knox's History.'' 

When the Lords of the Congregation found it would be 
necessary for them to implore foreign assistance for driving 
out the French, then the great obstacles to the Reforma- 
tion, they resolved, in the first place, to apply to England, 
and the reason given for this resolution was, that England 
WAS OF THE SAME RELIGION.^ Or, if ye please, take it in 

■ [The be«t proof that can be offered of this is the fact that the Book of 
Conunoii Fnjer of King Edward VI. was read in the pariah churches of 
Scotland. This is quite clearly etated in a letter from KiH[a]d}r of 
Grange, an eroinent leader of Ihe Reformers, to Sir llenrj Percy, tlie MS. 
of which IB in the Slate Paper Office. Vide Tytler, vol. vi. p. 117 — E-l 
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the author's own words^ — " We thought good to seek aid 
and support of all Christian princes against her (the Queen 
Regent's) tyranny, in ca«e we should be more sharply pur- 
sued ; AND BECAUSE THAT ENGLAND WAS OP THE SAME RE- 
LIQION, and lay next unto us, it was thought expedient first 
to prove them," &c. It was rational enough to try there 
first, indeed, considering what I have already observed con- 
cerning Queen Elizabeth, and tiyed it was, and found suc- 
cessful ; for Secretary Cecil no sooner heard of their inten- 
tion than he sent them word " that their enterprize misliked 
not the English Council."^ Upon the sight of this great 
minister's letter, which brought them so comfortable news, 
they instantly returned an answer. Knox has it word for 
word.8 I shall only take an abstract of what is proper for 
my present purpose. In short, then — " They perceive their 
messenger, Master Kirkaldy of Orange, hath found Cecil an 
unf^md favourer of ChrisCs true reliffUm. As touching the 
aeeurancs of a perpetual amity to stand betwixt the tuso 
realms, as no earthly thing is more desired by them, so they 
crave of God to be made the instruments by which the un- 
natural debate which hath so long continued between the 
nations may be composed, to tfte praise of God's name, and 
tie comfort of the faithful in both realms. If the English wis- 
dom can foresee and demise how the same may be brought to 
pass, they may persuade themselves not only of the Scottish 
eonsent and assistance, but of their constancy, as m&i can pro- 
mise, to their lives' end ; and of charge and commandment to 
be left by them to their posterity, that the amity between the 
nations (ii4 God) contracted and begun may be by them 
kept inviolate forever. Their confederacy, amity, and league, 
shall not be like the pactions made by worldly men, for 
worldly profit ; but as they retjuire it, for Ooo's cause, so 
they will call upon His name for the observation of it. Aa 
this their confederacy requires secrecy, so, they doubt not, 
the English wisdom will oommimicate it only to such as 
they know to be favourers of such a godly conjunction ; 
and, in their opinion, it would much help if the preachers, 
both in permaeion and in public prayers (as theirs in Scot- 
land do), would commend the same unto the people. And 

' Knox, 170. • Knox, 22«. ' Knox, ibid. 
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thus, after their most humble commendation to the Queen''e 
Majesty (whose reign they wish may be prosperous and 
long, to the glory of God and comfort of Hia Church), 
they heartily commit him to the protection of the Omnipo- 
tent. Given at Edinbargh, July 17, anno 1559." 

Before I proceed further, I must tell my reader ^at all 
our historians are extremely defective ae to this great tranB> 
action between Scotland and England I am now account- 
ing for. None of them, neither Buchanan, nor Lesly, nor 
Spottiswoode, hath this letter except Knox, and he ciUls it tie 
Fira Letter to Sir William Cecil from the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, which imports there were more, as no doubt there 
were many, and yet he hath not so much as a eecond. Be- 
sides, I find by Knox, Buchanan, and Spottiswoode,^ that in 
November 1559, Secretary Maitland was sent by the Lords 
of the Congregation to treat with the Queen of England. I 
find likewise that he managed the matter bo, and brought it 
to such maturity, that immediately upon hb return the 
league between the Queen of England and the Scottish 
Lords was transacted and finished ; and yet I can nowhere 
find what emnmitfion he had, nor what in^nu^ions ; how he 
managed hie business, nor upon what terms the Queen of 
England and he came to an agreement ; and several other 
such lamentable defects I lind, so that it is not possible for 
me to give so exact a deduction of such on important mat- 
ter as were to bo wished ; though, I doubt not, if it had been 
deariy and fully deduced, it might have brought great liffAt 
to many things about our Bcformation which now, so far as 
I know, are buried in obscurity. Any man may readily 
imagine how sensible one that would perform my present task 
must needs be of so great a disadvantage ; however, when 
we cannot have what we would, we must satisfy oursdves the 
lest laay we can. And so J return to my purpose, which, 
though I cannot despatch so pwictuaUy as might be de- 
sired, yet I hope to do it sufficiently, and to the satisfaction 
of all toher though not nicely critical inquirers. 

To go on then. By the afore-mentioned letter, you see, 
the Lords of the Congregation referred it to the imadom of 
the English Council to " foresee and devise the means and 

' Knox, 218 ; SpottiHwoodf, Un ; Bucluuiui, 6U4. 
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aasurances" — (they are the very words of the letter) — how 
one effectual confederacy might be made between them for 
God's cause. Now, let us reason a, little upon the common 
principles of pnidence, where matter o//act is so defective. 

What was more natural for the English Council to re- 
quire than that — now that the English Reformation was 
perfected and legally established, and the Scottish was only 
in forming — the Scots should engage to transcribe the Eng- 
lish copy, and establish their Reformation upon that eame 
/oot, i. e. receive the doctrine, worship, rites, and government 
of the Church of England, so that there might be no diffe- 
rence between the two Churches, but both might be of the 
same constitution, so far as the neeessary distinction of the 
two States would allow ! The point in agitation was a con' 
federacy in opposition to Popery, and for the security of the 
Reformed Religion in both kingdoms. It was obvious, there- 
fore, to foresee that it would be the stronger, and every way 
the better suited to that great end, if both Churches stood 
on one bottom ; for who sees nut that different constitutions 
are apt to he attended with different customs, which in pro- 
cess of time may introduce different sentimaits and inclina- 
tions f Who sees not that the smallest differences are 
apt to create jealousies, divisions, cross-interests, and that 
there is nothing more necessary than uniformity for preserv- 
ing unity ? Besides, Queen Elizabeth was peculiarly con- 
cerned to crave this. There is nothing more necessary to 
support a State, especially a monarchy, than wnity of rdigion. 
It was for the support of her State, the security of her mo- 
narchy, that she was to enter into this confederacy. She 
waa afraid of the Qneen of Scotland's pretensions to the 
Grown of England. For this cause she was confederating 
with the Queen of Scotland's subjects, that she might have 
them of her side. It was her concern, therefore, to have 
them as much secured to her interests as possibly she could. 
They were then at a great bay without her succour, and had 
referred it to her and her Council, to foresee and devise 
the terms on which she would grant it. And now, laying 
all these things together, what was more natural, I say, than 
that she should demand that they should ho of the eam« 
rdigion, and their Church of the same constitution, with the 
Church of England ? 
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This politic was so very obvious, that it ie not to be im- 
agined she and her wise Council could overlook it ; and 
though it had been nowhere upon record that she craved it, 
yet the common sense of mankind would stand lor its credi- 
bility. What shall we say, then, if we find it recorded by 
an historian whose honesty is not to be questioned in this 
matter ! And such an one we have — even Buchanan himself — 
though he misplaces it, and narrates it a long time after it 
was done, and as it were only by the bye. 

The occasion on which he records this is when, in the year 
1569 — the tenth year after this confederacy between the 
Scots and the English vaa concerted, as I take it, the Earl 
of Moray, then Regent, had gone to the northern parts of 
the kingdom to settle matters there, accounts were brought 
to him of the Duke of Norfolk's conspiracy, which was so 
well compacted and so deep laid, that it was judged morally 
impossible to disappoint it ; and Moray's friends were ear- 
nest with him to retreat in time, and disengage himself of 
the opposite party with whom he had hitherto sided. And 
so, when Buchanan comes to g^ve the history of this juncture, 
he, to find a just rise for hia narration, returns no less than 
ten years backward, discoursing thus — " The state of English 
affairs obliges me to look back a little, because in these times 
the interests of both kingdoms were so twisted, that the con- 
cerns of the one cannot be represented without the other. 
The Scots, some years before, being delivered from the Gal- 
lioan slavery by the English assistance, had subscribed to 
the religious worship and rites of the Church of England ; 
and that surprizing change in affairs seemed to promise to 
Britain quietness and rest from all intestine commotions 
and factionB," &c.^ 

Here, you see, the thing is plainly and undeniably as- 
serted, yet so careless, to say no worse, have all our his- 
torians been that not one of them mentions it but he, 
and he does no more than mention it ; and to this minute 

' Statua renim AngUcamm, hie nos paulum divertere cogit, qaod eo 
tempore adeo utriusque, regni prospers et odrersa, conjuncCa erant, ut 
•Item sine alteris EUtpUcoH nequirent. Scoti, ante aliquot aimoci, Anglo- 
rtaa aaxiliis, e Bervitule Goltica libenti, heuqiokis ocltdi bt BiTtBUR 
CDH AKaLis ooMmTKiBrB suBacftiFSBKCNT. E» subita romm matatio spon- 
derE tidcbatiir Britonniam nniverRam ah omni domestiro tumnltn con- 
ijiiipturam. E contineoti vero, &c. Duchanaii, 714. 
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wa are generally in the dark when, how, by whom, and 
with what aolemnitiea, it was done. Buchanan's words 
would seem to import that it was done after that our deliver- 
ance, as he calls it, was acoomplished, but not one word of it 
in the Treaty concluded at Leith, and proclaimed July 8th, 
1560, which succeeded immediately upon the back of that 
deliverance ; not one word of it, I say, in that Treaty, as it is 
either in Buchanan, Knox, or Spottiswoodo, or any other his- 
torian I have had occasion to see ; neither have we any 
other public transaction or deed that mentions it. 

I find it told by several historians,^ that the Earls of 
Morton and Glenoaim were sent to England, after that our 
deliwranee, to return thanks to Queen Elizabeth for her 
assistance. It is possible it might have been done then, for 
as Spottiswoode has it — " After the professors heard of the 
cold entertainment that Sir James Saadilande, who went to 
France to give an account of the Treaty, had got at that 
Court, their minds were greatly troubled, for they were 
sensible of their own weakness, and doubtful of support from 
England if France should again invade, because of the loss 
the English had received in the late expedition ; neither," 
he says, " had the Earls of Morton and Glencaim, who 
upon breaking up of the Parliament were sent into England 
to render thanks to the Queen, and to entreat the con- 
tinuance of her favour, ^ven any advertisement of their 
aooeptance." If upon this occasion, commission was sent to 
these two Earls to subscribe, in name of the rest of the 
Protestants, to such an waian in reUgion, it exactly answers 
Buchanan^a account ; but no such thing ia so much aa in- 
sinuated to have been done on that occasion. For my part, 
I humbly offer it to be considered, whether it ia not possible 
that Buchanan intended not to lay any such stress upon the 
word LIBERATI, as thereby to import that it was after the 
acoompUshment of OT»r deliverance that the Scots subscribed ; 
but brining in the whole matter occasionally where ho 
mentions it, and intending to despatch it in aa few words as 
hfl could, he did not stand nicely upon the wording of it. 
And if this holds, the most rational and natural account will 
be that Secretary Maitland and Sir Robert Melville, who 

> BDcli&nan, 614 ; Knox, 2144 ; Spottiflwoode, 151. 
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were aent by the Scottish Lords, id the beginaing of Novem- 
ber 1559, to implore the Queen of England's tusfiietance, 
were impowered to agree, in name of the whole body, to this 
imion of religion, if it should be demanded. That the Secre- 
tary had power to treat, and agree to, and sign Articles, is 
certain ; for amongst the InstructioDe given to the commis- 
sioners for concluding the Treaty at Berwick, dated at 
Glasgow, February 10, 1559-60, 1 find this as one' — " Hem, 
If it shall be desired of you to confirm for us, and in our 
name, the things past and granted by our former commis- 
sioner, the young Laird of Lethington, ye shall, in all points, 
for us, and in our name, confirm the same, so far as it shall 
make either for the WELL and CONJUNCTION of the two 
realms or this PRESENT CAU9E, or yet for the security of 
our part for fulfilling of the same.^^ This, I say, is one of 
the Articles of these Instructions, from which it is evident 
that Lethington had signed Articles in England, though we 
are no where told what they were. And may it not pass 
for a probable conjecture, that that concerning unity in 
reUffiffttt vjonhif and ceremoniet was one of them! But 
icheneoe^ier or by whomsoever it was done, is not the critical 
hinge of the controversy. We have Buchanan's word for 
it that it was done ; and I hope my Presbyterian brethren 
will not hastily reject hit authority, especially consider- 
ing that his veracity in this matter is so much assisted 
and made credible by the strain of the letter directed 
to Secretary Cecil, on which we have already insisted. 
Neither is this all. 

For, 2. The pvhUc thanksgiving and prayers made with 
great solemnity in St Giles' church in Edinburgh,^ after 
the Pacification at Leith in July 1560, amount to no less 
than a fair demonstration of an entire union between the 
two nations as to Church matters and reli^on, for on that 
occasion it was thus addressed to Almighty Ood, with the 
common consent, and as a public deed of our Scottish Re- 
formers — " Seeing that nothing is more odious in thy pre- 
sence, O Lord, than is ingratitude, and violation of an ocUh 
and cownant made in thy name, and seeing thou hast made 
our eonfedertUet in England the instruments by whom we are 

' Knox,23fi. = Knox, 244. ' Knox, 259, &c. 
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note set at thia Uberttf, and to whom in Thy name we havo 
promised mutaalfaUh again. Let us never fall to that un- 
kiadneas, O Lord, that either we declare ourselves unthanlc- 
ful unto them, or prophaners of Thy holy name. Confound 
thou the counsel of those that go about to break that 
HOST GODLY LEAGUE CONTRACTED IN THY NAME, and r^in 
thou us eafirr^ together by the power of thy Holy Spirit, 
that Satan have never power to set us again at variance nor 
discord. Give us Thy grace to live in that Christian charity 
which thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, hath so earnestly 
commanded to all the members of His body, that other 
oatione, provoked by our example, may set aside all ungodly 
war, contention, and strife, and study to live in tranquillity 
and peace, as it becometh the sheep of thy pasture, and the 
people that daily look for our final deliverance by the coming 
again of our Lord Jesus," &o. Thus it was prayed, I say, 
in great solemnity at that time, and every petition is a 
confirmation of Buchanan's _;ff£«?t^y and my assertion. 

Further yet, 3. In the old Scottish Liturgy, compiled in 
these times, and afterwards used publicly in all the churches, 
there ia " a thanksgiving unto God, after our deliverance 
from the tyranny of the Frenchmen, with prayers made for 
the continuance of the peace betwixt the realms of Scotland 
and England ;" wherein we have these petitions offered — 
*' Grant unto us, O Lord, that with such reverence we may 
remember Thy benefits received, that, after this, in our do- 
fault, we never enter into hottilUy against the realm and 
nation of England. Suffer us never, Lord, to fall to that 
ingratitude and detestable unthankfulness, that we should 
seek the destruction and death of those whom Thou hast 
made instruments to deliver us from the tyranny of merci- 
leaa strangers. Dissipate Thou the counsels of such as de- 
ceitfully travel to stir the hearts of the inhabitants of either 
realm against the other. Let their malicious practices be 
their own confusion ; and grant Thou of Thy mercy that 
love, concord, and tranquillity, may continue and increase 
amongst the inhabitants of this isle, even to the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whose glorious Gospel Thou of 
Thy mercy dost Call US BOTH TO UNITY, pbace, and 
CBRIStrAN CONCORD, the full PERFECTION whereof we shall 
11 
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possess in the fulness of Thy kiDgdom,"^ &o. Hera is a set of 
demonstrations to the same purpose also. And now let 
any man lay all these things together — the Letter to Cecil, 
the Con/«deracj/ betwixt Scotland and England, Buchajian's 
testimony, and these thanisgivinge and prayers, and then 
let him judge impartially whether or not there is reason to 
believe, that in those days, there was a good agreement be- 
tween the Scottish and English Protestants, as to reli^on 
and Church matters.^ 

> [Knox's Uhirg^. Ed. Lond. 1840, p. 42-3.— E.} 

' [This coDclnsion of Bishop 8^e ii contndicted by the learned Mr 
Tjticr, the historian of Scotland, who gives it as his opinion, that Eliza- 
beth purpoBolj' waived the question of religion, in all her formal compacts 
■with the Scottieh Reforraera— and that " she agjeed to support them with 
ber army, on the sole ground that theybad taken ap arms to preserve the 
liberty of their country, and to eipel the French, who, tlirongh Scotland, 
threatened her own dominions, and qnestioned her title to the throne," 
Tytler'sIIifltory of 8cotland,vol. vi. p. 173, 174, Certainly there are some 
gmundti for this opinion in Ihefnct, that neither in the Treaties of Berwick 
nor E^dinhurgh, concluded in lOSO, are any express provisions in favour of 
the Reformed religion included ; upon which omission Mr Tytler pamea 
the following severe remarks, which, we must confess, are not altagether 
tmdexrvtd by the Scottish ReformerB. — " This transaction presenls us 
with a somewhat mortifying view of the early Reformers in this country, 
when we find that, after all the soienui waroings deoouDced against trust- 
ing too exclusively to an arm of flesh, Knox, who then acted as secretary 
to the Congregation in the West, and Balnaves, who fiUed thesame Bitna- 
tion in the Council established at Glat^w, consented to purchase the co- 
operation of mere human power, &i/ imiltMg all oUitnbn to fftt great catue qf 
rtligiaut T^ormatwn, which they had so repeatedly represented as the 
paramount object for which they had taken up arms, and were ready to 
sacrifice their lives."— Ibid. vol. vi. p. 154. It is impossible at this dis- 
tance of time, to say what were the precise reasons of this omission ; but 
in justice to the Keformets it muat not be forgott^i, that among their 
first applioations to England for assistance, (hey jnd rtligion farvanl 
BH a ground of their appeal, and in all their correspondence on the sub- 
ject, they dadl parlicuiarii/ upon it. Thus, in answer to a question to the 
Lords of the Congregation, contained in a letter from Cecil to Sir Uenry 
Percy, and communicated to them by Kirkaldy of G-range, as to " what 
the Protestants of Scotland do purpose V tlieir reply was — " Our whole 
and only purpose, as CSod knoweth, is to adTancc the glory of ChrM Jttut, 
At tme prtaAing of Hit Qotpd within Ai, rtrdm, toremore npertlitiim and alt 
jort of tTtemd idola^, U> bridle to our powert lAt fvry of iho4t tiiat henlofon 
havf cmttly Atd Oit blood of our brrihren, and to o«r ulttmuM to matutain 
thf liberty of lliii our coantry from the tyranny and Oiraidoa of itrangm," 
First Letter to Sir William Cecil from the Lords of the Congrt^lion, 
Knox's History, fol. ltd. London, 1644, p. 222. It is plain that at Ihis 
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Thus, I think, I have sufficiently cleared that our Ke- 
formers generally, if not unanmously, looked upon the 
Church of England as so well constituted, that they ac- 
knowledged her cammwnioa to be a law/ai communion. But 
before I proceed to other things, I must try if I can make 
any more advantage of what has been said ; and I reason 
thus. Was there not here truly and realfy a confederacy, 
an oath, a solemn league and covenant, betwixt the Scot- 
tish and the English Protestants \ Were not these English 
Protestants then united in that society which, at that time, 
was and ever since hath been called the Church of England ? 
And was not the Church of England of that very same con- 
stitution then, that it was of in King Charles I.^e time, for 
example, anno 1642 i But if so, then, I ask again, was not 
this eolmm league and covenant made thus by our Re- 
formers with their brethren in England, as much designed 
for the security, the defence, the maintenance, of the Church 
of England, as then by law established, as for the establish- 
ment of our Reformation i Did not our Reformers promise 
mutual faith to the English, as well aa the English promised 
to them f Would it have been consistent with the mutual 
bonds and obligations of this confederacy, this loUmn league 
and covenant, for the Scottish Reformers to have raised an 
army at that time against Queen Elizabeth, to invade her 

Grins of their negotiation, thej nuwle nliffiim the pletk of their Appeal, ncn 
b^on ihal of FniKk bondi^, and as we see from the passage of this same 
letter quoted bj Bishop Sage, p. 109, 15G,therttiffioiiiaa,tuTe of the compact 
was insisted on as (he surest pledge of its being- faitlifntly observed. And 
if the Reformed fcith was omitted afterwards, the omission very pro- 
bably arose on the part of Elizabeth and her agents, who looked mther 
to the danger which threatened England if France should gain Bopreme 
mJe in Scotland, than to the cause of the Scottish lieformation. Wbettier 
Knox and his party ought to hare accepted assistance, withont expresdj 
declaring at the time all the reasons why it was required, is quite another 
thing, althongh their not having done so was by no means singolar ; for 
in cases of emergency people are not in the habit of stopping to explun, 
but grasp at relief, and when the danger ia post, think it then time enough 
to enter into explanations, and give utterajtce to (heir joy. This was just 
what the Beformera did, see the passages quoted, p. 161. Now, if in addi- 
tian to these things, SmAanan'i ■potUite tettimony, and the other probable 
u-gnmeats adduced by our anthor in this place, be taken into consider^' 
ttDD, the reader will, we think, be more inclined to adhere to the con- 
clunon of Bishop Sage, tlian to the opinion of the laani[>d Historian of 
tfcotUnd.— E.1 
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dominions, in order to ruin ti»e Church of England I I can- 
not ima^iine anj sober person can grudge to grant me this 
much also. But if this be granted, then I oak, in the third 
place, did not that solmnn league and covenant made by 
our Reformers with thote of the Church of England, run in 
a direct opposition to the Solemn League and OovenarU 
made by our Scottish Presbyterians with a factious party 
in England, for degtroying the Church of England, in King 
Charles I.'s time! Nay, did not our Scottish Presbyte- 
rians in that King's time, by entering into that Solemn 
League and Covenant, directly and eSrontedly break through 
the charge and commandment which our Reformers left to 
their posterity— -that the amity betwixt the " nations in 
God contracted and begun, might by them be kept invio- 
late for ever i" Nay, further yet, did not our Reformers so- 
lemnly pray against those who made the Solemn League and 
Cofienant in the days of King Charles I. \ Did they not ad- 
dress to God that he would disgipate their cowmelt, and let 
their maliciotu practices be their own confuavm f And now 
let the world judge what rational pretences these Presbyte- 
rians, in that holy Martyr's time, and, by consequence, our 
present Presbyterians, can make for thoir being the only 
true and genmne ettccessors of our first Reformers! Ex- 
pecting solid and serious answers to these questions, I shaJl 
now advance in the prosecution of my main undertak- 
ing on this head, which was to shew how our Reformers 
agreed with the Church of England in several moment- 
ous matters relative to the Constitution and Communion, 
the Government and Polity of the Church, Sec. But because 
I have insisted so long on this general one, which I have 
just now taken leave of, I shall only instance in two or three 
more, and despatch them as speedily as I can. 

2. Then it is evident and undeniable that our Scottish 
Protestants for some years used the Liturgy of the Church 
of England^ in their public devotions. Indeed, the very first 

' [This much disputed fact is now far ever set at rest, by the letter of 
Kirkaldy of Grange to Sir Habert Percy above referred to, vide note, p. 81. 
It speaks volnmea in coafinoation of our author's general Brgumeot, for if 
the Scottish Reformers could receive Edward Vi.'g Liturgy, they could 
DOt have been violently opposed to the doctrine uid diecipliue of the 
Church of England, and must have entertained seotimenlfl widely diffe- 
rent front tho«e who in thit day boast of their descent from, and identity 
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public step towards our Reformation, made by the Lorda of 
the CongregatioD, waa to appoint this Liturgy to be used. 
It was ordered upon the third day of December 1557i as 
both Knox and Calderwood have it.^ Take the Ordinance 
in Knox's words — " The Lords and Barons professing Christ 
Jesus, convened frequently in Council, in the which, these 
heada were concluded : First, It is thought expedient, ad- 
vised, and ordained. That in all parishes of this realm the 
Common Prayer be read weekly on Sunday and other Fes- 
tival days, publicly in the parish churches, with the Lessons 
of the Old and New Testament, conformable to the Book 
of Common Prayers ; and if the curates of the parishes be 
quiUified, that they read the same, and if they be not, or if 
thoy refuse, that the most qualified in the pariah use and 
read the same," 8cc. Spottiswoode and Petrie^ ^ve the 
same account ; but such is the genius of Mr Calderwood, 
that you are to expect few things which may make against 
the Presbyterian interests candidly and sincerely represented 
by him. For instance, in his overly account of this matter he 
quite omitfi the mention of other Holidays besides Swtdays. 

These consistent testimonies of all those four historians 
are so full and plain a demonstration of the matter of fact, 
that I cannot foresee so much as one objection that can be 
made, or one evasion that can be thought on, unless it be 
that it is not said by any of them that it was the Booi of 
the Comm<m Prayers of ^e Church of England. But this 
difficulty is soon removed. 

For, 1. It was either the Bool of the Common Prayers of 
the Church of England, or the Genevan Litnryy. For we 
no where read of a third ever pretended to have been used 
in those times in Scotland. Now, that it was not the Liturgy 
of Geneva is plain, for besides that it is utterly incredible that 
there could have been so mtmy copies of the Genevan form, in 

of doctrine with Knox> Winnun, Erskine, and the other overthrowera of 
the Ante-RefonosUon Cbur«h. It argaea Bui^lar blindness in such per- 
sona to talk at random, u they very often do, abont the Popvrf of the 
pment Engliah Litnrgy, when tho»e "worCAfor" whom they delight to 
honour, did not scruple to use the previana Bcrvice-Book, wherein the 
doctrines to which tbej igoomntly ascribe the epithet " Popidt" arc 
pnnncUted with p-eater plunneea and condonr.— E.] 

> Knox, 113 ; Calderwood, S. 

* Spottiswoode, 117 ; Tetrie, 192. 
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the vulgar language then in Scotland aa miglit serve so many 
parish churohes ; nay, that it is highly probable there was not 
so much OS ojw; — boeidee this, I say, in the Genevan Form, 
which was ailorwords used in Scotland, there is no order 
for, no footdtp of, the observation of otlier HoUdagt besides 
Bvttday. Neither is there any Order iu it for reading of 
Lessons of the Old and New Testament, except in the 
treatise of fasting, which was not compiled till the year 
1565. There, indeed, lessons are appointed, such and such 
Psalms, and such and such histories in the Old, but not so 
much as one tittle of the New Testament. In all the rest of 
the book a deq} iilenee about Ustont — than which there can- 
not be a clearer demonstration, that the book appointed to 
be used in December 1557, was not that of Geneva. In- 
deed, 2. None of our Presbyterian historians, neither Petrie 
nor Oalderwood, have the confidence to pretend, nay, to in- 
sinuate, the possibility of its being the Common Order of 
Qauva, which, it is very probable, they would have done, if 
they had had the smallest hope? of making it feasible. On 
the contrary, Calderwood seems fiuriy to acknowledge that 
it was the Englitk Liivrgj/ \ but then this acknowledgment 
lies at such a distance from the year 1557, that no doubt be 
thought himself pretty secure, that few readers would reflect 
upon it as an acknowledgment. He doth not make it till be 
comes to the year 1623, when he had occasion to tell how 
the use of the English Liturgy was brought into the New 
College of St Andrews. Take it in his own words^ — " Upon 
the 15tfa of January, Master Robert Howie, Principal of the 
New College of St Andrews, Doctor Wedderbum, and Doctor 
Melvin, were directed, by a letter from Doctor Young, in 
the Kii^''s name, to use the EngUeh Liturgy morning and 
evening in the New College, where oil the students were 
present at morning and evening prayers, which was presently 
put in execution, notwithstanding they wajited the warrant 
of any General Assembly, or of any CX)NTINDKD practice 
OF THE FORM in time bypaet since the Reformation." 
Where, yon see, he lays the stress of bis argument against 
it, on its not having a coiUinved practice since the Refonuo- 
tinn, which is a clear concesmon that at the Bofonnation 
it was in practice, though that practicp was not coniinned. 
' Calderwood, 6«0. 
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But whether be acknowledged this or not is no great mat- 
ter; we have sufficient evidence for the potot in band without 
it. For, 3. Buohauan's testimou)', which was adduced before, 
about the " Scota subscribing to the worship and rites of 
the Church of England," is unexceptionable. And yet it is 
not all. For, 4. The Order, as you see it appointed by the 
Ejords of the Congregation, December 3, 1557, is, that the 
book there authorized be used in all churches from that 
very date ; but we find by the " First Book of Discipline,"^ 
that the Order of d^neva was only coming in to be used 
then in aoms of the churches, i. c. 1560, and it had nothing 
like a public establishment till the General Assembly holden 
at Edinburgh, December 25, 1562. For thsn, and not till 
tA4», it was " concluded, that an uniform order should be 
kept in the ministration of the Sacraments, solemnization 
of Marriages, and burial of the Dead, according to the 
Kirk of Geneva."" So it is in the MSS. and so Petrie hatii 
it ;^ but nature works again with Calderwood, for he has no 
more but this — " It v&b ordained that an uniform order be 
kept in the ministration of the Sacraments, according to 
the Book of Geneva,"^— omitting Marriage and the Burial 
of the TiGaA— Marriage, I believe, to bear the oiher com- 
pany, for the Burial of the Dead was the Dead Flea, Why I 
The Book of Geneva allowed of Funeral Sermoaa, as he hint- 
self ocknowledgeth* — a mighty superstition ! in the opinion 
of Prcsbyteriiuis, so that it would have been offensive to the 
tincerer tort, as he commcmly calls those of his own gang, 
uidinconsistent with the exigencies of the ^WM^i^uw, to have 
let the world know that a General Atamth^ had ratiji^ the 
Order oS that Book about Bvri<U», and thereby had juxtified 
the supwstition of fwneral lermom. 

Nay, 5, It seems this Act of the General Assembly, De- 
o^nber 1562, has not been strong enough for turning out 
the En^ish Liturgy and introducing the Form of Geneva. 
For if we may believe Calderwood himself,^ the General 
Assembly holden at Edinburgh, December 25, 1564, found 
themselves ooocemed to make another Act, ordaining " every 
Minister, Eidiorter, and Reader, to have one of the Psalm- 
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Books lately printed at EdtDburgh, and uae tho Order con- 
tained therein in prayers, marriage, and administration of 
the Saaraments ;** — where, observe further, that prayers not 
mentioned in the Act 15G2 are now put in, from which it 
may be probably conjectured, that as much aa Knox waa 
against the English Liturgy, he found many di£Bcultie8 to 
get it laid aside — so nmny, that it has not only been used by 
some, few or many I cannot tell, in the Ministration of the 
Sacraments, &o., after the Act 1562. But the clergy have 
not found tbemaelyes obliged to forbear the use of it in the 
public prayers, so that it was needful, in this Assembly 
1564, to make a new Act, restricting them both as to 
prayers and other minitiratiom to the Order of Geneva. And 
if this holds, we have the English Liturgy at least tmmi 
gears in continued practice in Scotland. But it is enough 
for my main purpose that it was onoe universally in use, 
which, 1 think, cannot be denied by any who impartially 
considers what hath been said. 

And now, 6. May not I adduce one testimony more ? It 
is true it is of a later date, but it is very plain and posi- 
tive, and what I have adduced already is security enough 
for its credibility. It is the testimony of the compilers of 
our Scottiak LUwrgy, which made the great ttir in the year 
1637, and was made one of the main pretences for the first 
eruptions of that execrable Rebellion which ensued. The 
compilers of that Liturgy, I say, in their Preface to it tell 
us, that " it was then known, that divers years after the 
Beformation, we had no other Order for Common Prayer but 
the English Liturgy.'' A third principle wherein our lie- 
formers agreed with the Church of En^and, and which stands 
in direct contradiction to the principles of our Presbyterians, 
ia, that they owned " the Church had a great dependence on 
the State — that it belonged to the civil magistrate to reform 
the Church — that people might appeal from the Church to 
the civil ma^strate,'' &c. 

I am not now to enter into the controversy concerning 
tho dependence or independence of the Church upon the State, 
That falls not within the compass of my present undertaking. 
Neither will I say that our Presbyterians are in the wrong, 
OS to the true substantial matt«r agitated in that contro- 
versy. All I am concerned for at present is, that in these 
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times, those of the Ohuroh of England owned a great de- 
pendence of the Church upon the State, tuid that our Re- 
fonners agreed with them ia that principle ; and I think I may 
make short work of it, for that that waa the priociple of the 
Church of England in these times I think no nian can 
readily deny, who knows any thing about her at, and a good 
many years after, her BeformatioD. All my business is to 
shew that our Beformers were of that tame principle, and I 
think that shall be easily made to appear; for as to the 
civil magistrate's power to reform the Church, what can be 
more clear than the petition presented to the Queen- Regent 
in November 155SI There our Keformers tell her Majesty,^ 
that " knowing no order placed in this realm but her Ma- 
jesty and her grave Counoil, set to amend as well the dis- 
order ecclesiastical as the defaults in the temporal regiment, 
they do most humbly prostrate themselves before her feet, 
asking justice and her gracious help against such as falsely 
traduced and accused them as heretics and schismatics,^ &c. 
In which address we have these two things very clear and 
evident — 1. That they owned that the civil magistrate hod 
power to amend eccleiiaetical disorders as well as temporal: 
2. That in consequence of this they applied to the civil 
magistrate for protection against the pursuits of the Church. 
And in their Protestation given to the Parliament about 
that same time, "they most humbly beseech the sacred 
authority, to think of them aa faithful and obedient subjects, 
and take them into its protection, keeping that indifferency 
which becometh God's lieutenants to use towards those 
who, in his name, do coll for defence against cruel oppress- 
ors,^ Sio. — meaning the then Churchmen.^ Indeed, none 
clearer for this than Knox himself, as is to be seen fully in 
his " Appellation from the Cruel and most unjust Sentence 
pronounced against him by the false Bishops and Clergy of 
Scotland,'" as he himself names it, for there^ he lays down 
and endeavours to prove this assertion — " That it is lawful 
to God's prophets, and to preachers of Christ Jesus, to ap- 
peal from the sentence and judgment of the visible Church, 
to the knowledge of the temporal magistrate, who by God's 



[, 130 ; Spotliiiroode, 118. ■ Knox, 136 ; SpoltUwoodc, 120. 
' Knox, Appendix, 4. 
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law is bound to hear their causes,' and defend them from 
tjranny." And in that same " Appellation'"^ he largely asserts 
and maintiuns the d«p»nd«ne» of the Church upon the State. 
" The ordering and reformation of relij^on, with the instruc- 
tion of Hubjectfl,^ he aaya, " doth appertain especially to the 
civil magietrate." For why ? — " Moses had great power in 
the matters of reli^on. Ck>d revealed nothing particularly 
to Aaron, the churchman, hut commanded him to depend 
from the mouth of Mosee, the civil ma^trate. Moses was 
empowered to separate Aaron and his sons for the priest- 
hood. Aaron and bis sons wM^e subject to Moses. Moses 
was so far preferred to Aaron that the one conmianded, the 
other obeyed. The Kings of Israel were commanded to 
read the Book of the Law all the days of their lives, not 
only for their own private edification, but for the pablio pre- 
servation of religion. So David, Solomon, Asa, Jehosophat, 
Hezokiah, Josiafa, understood it, and interested themselves 
in the matters of the Church accordingly. From which it 
is evident, saith he, " that the reformation of religion in all 
points, together with the punishment of falsa teachers, doth 
appertain to the power of the civil magistrate; for what 
God required of them, His justice must require of others 
having the like chai^ and authority ; what He did approve 
in them, He cannot but approve in all others who, with like 
zeal and sincerity, do enterprize to purge the Lord's temple 
and sanctuary." Thus Knox, I say, in thai " Appellation." 
I do not concern myself with the truth or falsehood of his 
posiUons, neither am I to justify or condemn his wguments. 
All I am to make of it is, to ask my Presbyterian brethren 
whether these principles of Kuox^b suit well with declining 
the civil magistrate as an incompetent judge in ecclesiastical 
matters \ — with refusing to ^pear before him ^n'ma instajUia 
for the trial of doctrines preached in the pulpit ! — with the 
famous distinction of the King^s having power about Church 
matters ewiwiativo hut not pnvativef &c. I am a/raid it 
shall bo hard enough to reconcile them. 

I shall on]y instance in one principle more, which seems 
to have been common to our and the Engligh Reformers, but 
it is one of very weighty consequence and importance to my 

> P, 13, I*, IS, 16, Ac, 
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main design. It is, fourthly, that excellent BtUt of r^orma- 
Uon, viz. — " That it be done according to the Word of God, 
interpreted by tJie monuments and writings of the Primitive 
Church." That ancient, solid, approven S»l« — ^that Btdeeo 
much commended by that excellent writer Vincentius Liri- 
nensis^ — that Mule which the common sense of mankind can- 
not hut jttBtify, when it is considered soberly and senously, 
without partiality or prejudice — a Sule, indeed, which had 
the BeformerB of the several Churches followed wtiiaily and 
contcieatiousfy, in those times when the Churches in the 
western parts of Europe were a reforming, we had not had 
so many different faiths, so many different modes of wor^ip, 
BO many different governments and disciplines, as, alas ! 
this day divide the Protestant Churches,^ and by consequence 
weaken the Protestant interest — a Rale which, had the pre- 
tenders to Beformed Religion in Scotland still stood by, 
we had not possibly had so many horrid r^Uioiu, so many 
uachristian divuiona, so many miaceouniaile revoiatione, both 
in Church and State, as, to our sad experience, have in the 
result so unhinged all the principles of natural justice and 
honesty, and disabled, nay, eaten out the principles of 
Christianity amongst us, that now we are not disposed so 



' Aliter namqiie illam (scr'ipturatn) Navatianus, aliter Babellius, aliter 
DonatuB, 4c. exponit. Atqui idcirco multuin neceme est, propter Untoa 
Iran vaiii errorlg anfrectns, nt Propheticm et ApostoUcte interpretatiouu 
lines, Becundum EcclesiaBtici et Catholki »eiieua Nonnun dirigfttur. Vin. 
Lir. ComiaoQit. cup. 2. 

* [Among those Chnrcbes having the Apostolical Succesdon, which abjure 
the " Pope's supremacy," there are not the«e difierences of which our author 
■peaks ; bnt, on Ute contrary, an unit; of doctrine haa been preserved, 
which, all things conndered, is trulj wonderful. Under the general title 
of " Protestant Churches," evidently used in this place in the popular 
sense, our author seems to include many communities professing Chris- 
tianity, which he would hare been the last peraon to reckon as portion* 
of the Holy Catholic Church. Churchmen in the«e days, bid th«n- 
eelves frequently f^ing into the same way of speaking of the Chris- 
tian communions, who have discarded " Apostolic Order." But it is a 
jatj not to be very particular in this matter, tor we have too good reason 
to b^eve, that unguarded admissions of this sort are miednterpreted, both 
by persons not instructed in the true principlee of Episcopacy, and by 
Komon Catholics, who make sucb admissions on our ptats a ground for 
affirming the alleged sectarian character of our Church, and confounding 
her with the schismatical and heretical bodies which have arisoi naoe 
the sisteeoth century. — E.] 
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much for any thing aa downright atheism. But were our 
Beronoers indeed for this Btde f That shall be detnonstrated 
by and by, when we shall have occasion to bring it in agun 
as naturally, to which opportunity I now refer it. In the 
meantime let us briefly sum up all that hath been hitherto 
sud, and try to what it amounts. 

T have, I think, made it appear, that while our Reforma- 
tion was a carrying on, and when it was established, anno 
Id60, there was no such controversy agitated in the Churches 
as that coDceming the iruUspaiaiiU necat^ of PrvebyUry, 
and the unlatti/vl»Mg of Prelacy — concerning the Divine righi 
of parity, or the wnallowahlmest o/imparity, amongst the go- 
vernors of the Church, I have said enough to make it 
credible that our Scottish Reformers had no peculiar occa- 
sions, opportunities, provocations, abilities, for falling on 
that controversy, or determining of it, more than Reformers 
of other Churches. In consequence of this I have further 
shewed, that from all the monuments of these times I have 
seen, not so much as &ne of our Reformers can be adduced, 
as asserting the Frtihyierian side of this controversy. Lastly, 
I have, I think, mode it evident, that our Reformers went 
very much upon the tame principlet on which the EnffHaH 
Reformers went, who still continued Episcopacy ; unques- 
tionably on many principles of great weight and importance 
as to the constitution and communion, the government and 
polity of the Church, which ataid in direct opposition and 
contradiction to the principles of our present Presbyterians. 
And now let any judicious and impartial person lay these 
things together, and then let him ingenuously determine, 
whether it be not highly incredible that our Reformers were 
for the Divine institution and indispeneible right of parity, and 
the uvilawifulnes* of Prelacy, which is iheprindplt, at least the 
profession, of om prexent Presbyterians. Yet, after all this, 
I must tell my reader that I have insisted on these things 
so much as I have done, principally for smoothing the way 
for the evidences I am yet to produce, for the certainty of my 
side of the " Second Inquiry." And I am content that these 
things I have already discoursed should pass for no more 
than rational presumptions, till I have tried if tnore strength 
can be added to them, and they can he rendered more cogent 
and roncludinp by a succession of pimn, positive, direct, and 
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formal proofs of my assertion; and to engaf^ my reader's 
attention, I dare adventure to promige him that, to as high 
a degreo as the nature of the thing is capable of, at least 
can reasonably bear ; and so, without further address, I thus 
proceed. 

Before our Reformation was established by law, our Re- 
formers addretted to the Government by several petitions 
that religion and the Church might be reformed. I shall 
take notice of three, all pertinent to my purpose. One of 
them is no where, that I have seen, set down at length ; the 
other two are in Knox's Histoi-y. That which is no where 
set down at length is to be seen abridged in Buchanan, 
Lesly, and Spottiswoode,^ but with some little variation, 
for Buchanan has given that Article, which I am at present 
concerned about, according to his way, in general terms, 
thus — " Ut ministroram eltcito, Juxta antiquam Eceteaiw 
amsuetudinem, penes popvlmn esaet." Spottiswoode has trana- 
lated Buclianan''8 words faithfully enough in this matter, as 
he doth in many other things ; but Lcaly gives it a little more 
distinctly, thus—" Ut episcopi deinaps, et pastores, illi 
Dominorum ac NobiUvm cujuscunque diocesis. At pasocho- 
Ruu aasmtione ac voluntate, ad brneficia coopi»ntury That 
this Petition, thus abridged by these three historians, was a 
Petition different from that which we have published at 
length in Knox, seems unquestionable, for that which is in 
Knox has not one syllable about the election of ministers ; 
and beside, Buchanan fairly insinuates that there was an- 
other, distinct from that which he bad abridged, though not 
much different. For thus he discourses^ — " Papani Edin- 
httrgi, ad eadem feke pottulata qua per NohUitatem ad earn, 
Reginam proregem, eant ddata, Pene paribus usi srmt Se- 
sponais.^ Now, if it had been the same Petition, why would 
he have said, " ad eadma pere pottulata,^ and " PENE pan- 
bus Seqwuis?"" This I take notice of, that my Presbyterian 
brethren may not have occasion to cavil at the Article as it 
IB in Lesly, as if it were not genuine because it is not in 
the Petition recorded by Knox, and from him most impei^ 
fectly abridged by Colderwood, their two great and authen- 
tic historiaDs ; for as for Mr Petrie, he was so wise as not 

1 Buchtuian, S86 ; Lesly, fM ; Spottiswoode, 119. * Buclionan, 587- 
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to trouble himself with aith^ of these Petitions, perceiving, 
belike, that neither of them was favourable to his beloved 
pariig. 

To proceed, now, with the Article as it is in Loslv- If he 
has set it down faithfully, I think we have afair account of 
the sentimentB of our Beformers concerning Mother Parity^ 
■—40 very /air, that he who runs may read it. The question 
then is, whether Lesly has faithfully transmitted this Article 
to us I And for the affirmative, I offer these reaaons. 

1. There is no reason to doubt of his integrity in this 
matter ; he was a zealous Papist, and a Bishop to boot. 
And it is evident, as he was either of these, it was not his 
interest to make our Beforraers such friends to Epitcopacy 
if they were not sach really. For if they had not made 
that distinction between Bishops and Presbyters — if they had 
professed the Divine right of parity, he had had good ground 
for accusing them of receding from the undoubted princi- 
ples and universal practice of the Catholic Church, in all 
times and in all places, in a point of so great weight and 
consequence in the government of the Church— an occa- 
sion which one of his zeal for his party would not probably 
have neglected to take hold of; far lees would he have litd 
80 palpably to save the reputation of his adversaries. 

2. As he had no temptation to falnfy in this matter, 
so he had all other qualifications of a credible wiinees. He 
lived in these times ; he himself was a clergyman then ; 
probably, be was a member of that same Convocation to 
which the Petition was oifered ; and I think no man will 
doubt of hie abihties to comprehend such a matter. 

Indeed, 3. If he forged this Article, he was ridiculously 
impudent at forging, for oe he did it without any imaginable 
necessity, without any shadow of a degree of subserviency 
to his cause— so he put himself upon a necessity of forging 
more, even a good long ansujer, which, ho says, was returned 
to that Article by tho Convocation, viz. — " That it was not 
reasonable they should alter the method of electing Bishops 
and Presbyters prescribed by the Canon Law, especially in 
the time of the Queen's non-a^. Her prerogative was in- 
terested in the matter ; she with the Pope''e consent hod 

' King James, Baa. Dor. 160, calls Parity llip JEothpr of Confusion, &c. 
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power to nomiDate the Prelates ; and to take that power out 
of her hands without her consent, or before she came to 
perfect age, was notoriously as well as undutifully to invade 
her royalty .''1 An Anateer, indeed, exactly fitted for the 
Article, aa he hath transmitted it. 

4. But the truth is, that he neither forged the Article, 
nor the Convocation's answer to it, we have further undoubt- 
ed evidence ; for I have seen an old manuscript Scottish 
History, which I can produce if I am put to it, which ex- 
actly agrees with Lesly as to the Article ; for thus it hath 
it — " The election of the Bishops and Kirkmea to pass by 
the temporal Lords, and people of their dioceses and 
parishes." And Buchanan, upon the matter, gives that 
same account of the Convocation's answer, affirming, that 
— " As to the election of ministers they answered, that such 
matters were to be regulated by the Canon Law, or the 
Decrees of the Coancil of Trent."^ 

5. Neither will it be found of any force to say, that 
Buchanan has not the Article, nor Spottiswoode, whose in- 
terest it was to have had it, if such a thing had been, con- 
sidering his principles, and what waa one of his principal 
designs in writing his History. This is of no force, I say ; 
for first, as for Buchanan, it is evident from the whole tract 
of his History that he aimed principally at matters of State, 
bringing in Church matters only by the by, as we say, so 
that it is no wonder if he did not record them accurately, 
and with all the preciseness of nicety. And yet, even as 
he sums up the Petition, he has something in it which plainly 
imports the petitioners had no thought to interrupt the 
continuation of imparity, for thus he puts the last Article — 
" If, by the negligence of former times, ignorant or wicked 
men had been advanced to ecclesiastical dignities, they 

' De Epueopis quoqne ac Pastoribns eligendis, tequura imprimis esse, 
nt qme Jure canooico caTeDtnr, ea aarta tecta naneant, neque novi quid, 
abri^tis vcteribna, nllo modo subrojiietur, id quoqae prudenter adjeoe- 
nint.cnmPnelatoninielectio in Regia poteatate.sufiragante buuhdoPod- 
tilice, esset, de ea in tenclla Beginec estate, contra qnicquam etatni, tone 
aperta temeritatis acta, ac Regiiu potestatie imminutione, nuUo modo 
poMe. Lesly, 604. 

* Hoc etism amplius, ad earn partem, qnoi erat de MiniBtrorum eleo- 
tiono ; in hoc genere quEestionum, aut juris Canonid, aut Concilii Tridett- 
tini decretis stwidiim. Bitchanan, 5S7- 
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might be removed, and others eubatituted in their offices."! 
In which words, it is plain, that as there bad been " honorbb" 
— " ecclesiastical diffnUtes" and " ministeria "" — " differed 
offices^ amongst the clergy before, bo now there was no- 
thing like petitioning for abroffotinff any of them, but 
that these dtgnUies might be better bestowed, and these 
o0tees better provided. The dignitiet and offices were to 
continue ; no change to be mode but of the dignitaries and 
officers. Second, as for Spottiswoode, as I grant it had 
been very proper for his purpose to have taken notice of the 
" Article" as it is in Lealy ; so, that he took no notice of it, 
is no argument that Lesly was in the wrong ; for, bemdes 
that there is no colour of rea«oii for discrediting one his- 
torian's accounts, because another is silent about them, the 
truth is, whosoever reads Spottiawoode's History, and com- 
pares it with the rest of our histories, will find a very great 
many such defects. And we shall have a very clear as well 
as a very considerable instance by and by, when we come 
to the next Petition. In the meantime, let me add another 
irrefragable evidence, so I think, of Lesly^s integrity as to 
this Article. 

6. It is, that when our Reformers had carried the day, 
and so come to establish the government of the Ghurcb, they 
exactly reduced to practice that which they had petitioned 
for in the Article, in the election of Superintendents, as is 
clear both from the " First Book of Discipline," and the 
" Form of Electing Superintendents," as it is to be seen 
both in the old Scottish Liturgy and in Knox's History. 

In the " Fifth Hoad " of the " First Book of Discipline," 
it was appointed^ that " the Council should nominate the 
Buperititmdents, or give commission to men of best know- 
ledge, and who had the fear of God, to do it — the gentlemen 
and burgesses of towns within the Dioceses being always 
made privy to the election." And in the " Order" for 
" Electing Superintendents,^ as it is both in the old Liturgy 
and Knox's History,^ we are told that " the Council having 
given charge and power to the churches of Lothian to choose 

' Si per eaperiorum temporum negligentitun, iudocti flagitioave ad 
honores obrepstBsent, nt iii a Muiisteriis Ecclesis remotU, olii sufficeren- 
tur. Bachanan, 686. 

* Spottuwoode, 169. • Knox, 289. 
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Master John Spottiswoode, Superintandent, sufficient warn- 
ing was made by public edict to the churches of Edinburgh, 
Linlithgow, Stirling, Tranent, Haddington, and Dunbar, as 
also to Earls, Lords, Barons, gentlemen, or others that had, 
or might claim to have, voiee in the election, to be present," 
&o. This was done in the beginning of the year 1561. 
Now, lay these two things together, and what is the result ! 
What else than giving pmcer to the Nobility and GeiUrg of 
tis Diocese to elect their Bishop according to the Article^ aa 
Lesly hath it in his breviate of the Petition ! Thus we have 
found Lesly honest, and his account just and genuine ; and 
thereby, as I take it, this proposition fairly demonstrated— 
that our Reformers were so far from being Presbyterian — so 
far from being for the Divine institution and indi^ensihie right 
oi parity, that, on the contrary, they were clear for imparity 
— for I^nsccpacy. But this is not all. The second Petition 
which I mentioned, and which is set down in full form in 
Knox''s History, though it doth not name Bishops, is every 
whit as plain and decretory, that the sentiments of our Re- 
formers were no ways inimicom to Prelacy (if I may make 
use of a word vaa-Aefashionahlo by a Nobleman of the fashion), 
but, on the contrary, that they were plainly for it. This I 
take to be so fully and fairly expressed in the fifth and last 
Article of that Petition, that I will here transeribe it word 
for word : — ^ 

" Lastly, we require most humbly that the wicked, slan- 
derous, and detestable life of Prelates, and of the State 
Ecclesiastical, may be reformed, that the people by thorn bare 
not occasion (as of many days they have hid) to contemn 
their ministry, and the preaching whereof they should be 
messengers. And if they suspect that we rather envy their 
honours, or covet their riches and possessions, than zealously 
desire their amendment and salvation, we are content that 
not only the rules and precepts of the New Testament, 
but also THE WRITINGS of the ANCIENT FATHERS, and the 
GODLY and APPROVED LAWS of JUSTINIAN the EMPEROR, 
deeide the controversy betwixt us and them. And if it 
shall be found, that either malevolently or ignorantly, we ask 
more than these forenamed have required, and continually 
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do require, of Me and true ministers in Christ's Ohurch, we 
refuse not correction, aa your Majesty, with right judgment, 
shall think meet ; but if all the foronamed shall condemn 
that which we condemn, and approve that which we require, 
then we most earnestly beseech your Majesty, that notwitb- 
Btanding the long custom which they have had to live at 
their lust, they be compelled either to desist f rom ecclewasti- 
cal administration, or to discharge their dudes as becometh 
true miniaters, so that the grave and GODLY face of the 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH being SEDUCED, ignorance may be ex- 
pelled, true doctrine and good manners may once agMH 
appear in the Church of this realm.^ 

Here our Reformers lay down a complex Bute, according 
to which they crave the Church and the Kcclesiastical State 
may be reformed. This complex BtUe is made up of the rutef 
and prec^ts of the New Testament, the writings of the 
ancient Fathers, uid the " godly and approved laws" of the 
Emperor Justinian. This ie that lolid, orthodox, proper, 
and adequate Sule of Reformation, which I mentioned be- 
fore, aa Vincentius Lirinensis's Rule, and the Rule wherein 
our Reformers agreed with the Bnglish Reformers. By this 
£ttl« our Reformers are content that all the controversies 
betwist them and the Papists be decided — they refuse not 
correction if they ask more than this Sule require* — ^tfaey 
condemn no more than this Rule condemm. This Rvle ap- 
proves all they are asking. In short, they require no more 
than that according to thit Rule the grave and godly fact of 
the Primitive Church may be restored as it was in Justinian''s 
time. Let the Ecclesiastical State be reduced totliat/ranM 
and oomtitution, and the clergy live, and rule, and discharge 
their trusts and offices as the clergy did then, and they are 
satisfied. And now, if these Reformers who thus petitioned, 
and in their Petition thus reasoned imd agreed to such a 
Rule of Reformation, were for the Divine ioftitution of parity 
and the sacred rights of Presbytery — nay, if they were not 
not only for the latcfvlaees but the 4sontinuatiee of Prdaey — I 
must confess my ignorance to be very gross, and so I refuse 
not correction. 

For this oridence, as I said, we are beholden to Knox, 
and to Knox only. It is true, indeed, Caldorwood^ gives us 
' Caldcrwood, 5. 
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the abstract of tbts Petition, but be conceals and supprefises 
the whole pith and marrow of tbie Article, summing it up 
in these few ill-complexioned words — " That the slanderous 
and detestable life of the Prelates, and the State Ecclesias- 
tical may be reformed ;" which at first view one would ima- 
gine looked kindly towards Presbytery, but I am not sur- 
prized to find bim thus at his tricks — it is but according to 
his custom. To have set down the full Article, or to have 
abridged it so as that its /orce and purpose might have been 
seen, had been to disserve his cause, and do an ill office to 
his idol — Parity. And Petrie, as I have said, was bo loise as 
not to touch it at all, lest it had burnt his fingers ; but that 
Archbishop Spottiswoode should have overlooked it both in 
his History and in his " Befutatio LibeLi," &c. seems very 
strange. For my part, I should rather think we have not 
his History entire,' and as he designed it for the press (for 
which I have heard other very pregnant preaumptioDs) than 
that so great a man was guilty of so great an oscitancy. But 
whatever be of this, Knox has it, and that is enough, and 
Calderwood has abridged it, and that is more than enough 
for my Presbyterian brethren. 

The third Petition which I promised to adduce, is that 
which was presented to the Parliament which established the 
KeformatioD, anno 15G0, for which we are obliged to Knox 
alone also, at lea^t so far as the present argument is con- 
oemed.s For though both Spottiswoode and Petrie^ make 

' IThe foUowing- extract from the writings of nn avowed enemy, coq- 
firms this opinion^" I have not indeed compured Mr. Bailej'H (Priiicipal 
Baillie of Glasgow) citationa from Spottiswoode with the print, and I 
wish 70a may do it with jour copy. I noticed Bishop Burnet, in his three 
volumes of the HiHtory of the Hoformaiion, observing Spottiswoode's 
History castrate in some passages, and I am wonderAilly pleased to hear 
yoQ have a oopy collated with two manuscripts, and the diEFcrencea in the 
taaigin. I have Gordon of Stralocb'a remarks on Spottiswoode, and the 
laf e Bifhop of Carlisle, now of Ucrry, told me he bad tlie copy of Spottia- 
woode's History, BH designed for the press- -(this is most probably the ma- 
nuscript now in Trinity College Library, Dublin, which bss the Arch- 
bishop's otni iapnmaHa- at the end) — and he bad noticed no small alt«TB- 
tbnsiD it." Wodrow to Dr James Fraecr, Februar)-26, 1722. AnaJecta 
Scotica, First Series, p. 308. The desideratum of a correct edition of Spot- 
tiswoode's History, will soon be supplied by the Spottiswoode Sociktv, who 
hop« to oblun the services of an eminent I'relatc of the Chnrch in Scot- 
land, in presenting a correct and authentic edition of this important work 
to their subscribers— E.} • Koox, 261 . ' Spottiswoode, 150 ; Petrie, 219. 
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mention of the Petition or Supplication, yet neither of 
them has recorded that which I take notice of; and Calder- 
wood 18 60 accurate an historian as to take no notice of 
the Petition. That which I take notice of in it, as it is in 
Knox, is, that, when our Reformers came to crave the Re- 
formation of the Ecclesiastical State, they bespoke the Par- 
liament thus — " And lest that your Honours should doubt 
in any of the premises" — (they had affirmed before that the 
doctrine of the Roman Church contained many pestiferous 
errors — ^that the Sacraments of Jesus Christ were most 
shamefully abused and profaned by the Roman harlot — that 
the true discipline of the ancient Church amoi^st that sect 
was utteiiy extinguished — and that the clergy, of all men 
within the realm, were most corrupt in life and manners, 
&e.) — " we offer ourselves evidently to prove, that in all the 
rabble of the clergy there is not one lawful minister, IF 
god's word, the practices of the apostles, the sin- 
cerity OF the primitive church, and their own an- 
cient LAWS, shall judge OP THE ELECTION." Here, I say, 
our Reformers insist on that aame very rule, for finding 
if there be corruptions in, and by consequence for reforming 
of, the Church, on which they insisted in the aforementioned 
Petition, from which it is evident they persisted of the same 
sentiments, and it is easy to draw the same inferences. 

Such were the sentiments of our Scottish Reformers be- 
fore the Reformed religion had the countenance of the 
Civil Qovemment and Acts of Parliament on its side, and 
was made the National religion. Let us try next what 
kind of government they did establish when they had got 
law for them — whether they established a government 
that was to be managed by ministers acting in parity or in 
imparity f And here, I think, the controversy might very 
soon be brought to a very fair issue. The " First Book of 
Discipline,'" the Acts of many General Assemblies, the Acts 
of many Parliaments, both without interruption, the unani- 
mous consent of historians, and the uncontroverted practice 
of the Church for many years, all concurring to this asser- 
tion — that the first establishment was of a government, 
which was to be managed by Superintendents, and parochial 
ministers, elders, and deacons, acting in euiordin^ion, 
not in a riate of parity with, but in a gtate of inferiority in 
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power and jurisdiction to, these Superintendents. This esta- 
blishment, I say, is so clear and undoubted, from all these 
fountains, that no more needed be said upon the whole 
argument. But because our Presbyterian historiana and 
antiquaries, though they cannot ifo»y the thing, do yet 
endeavour, with all their mighi and ciatninff, to intricate it 
and obteure it, I shall further undertake two things. 

J. I shaJl gire the world a fair prospect of the power of 
Superintend enta, as they were then established, and of the 
disparities betwixt them and parish ministers. 

II. I shall endeavour to dissipate these mist^ whereby 
our Presbyterian brethren are so very earnest to involve 
and darken this matter. 

I, As for the First, the world may competently see that 
Superintendents, as established in Scotland at the Reforma- 
tion, had a considerable stock of prerogatives or pre-emi- 
nences, call them as you will, which raised them far above 
other Churchmen — far above the allowances of that parity 
our Presbyterian brethren contend for so eagerly, from the 
following enumeration. 

1. They had Districts or D-ioceses of far larger extent 
than other Churchmen. Private ministers had only their 
private parishes, and might have been aa many as there 
were churches in the kingdom ; but according to the scheme 
laid down by our Reformers in the " First Book of Disci- 
pline," Head 5,^ only ten or twelve Superintendents were 
designed to have the chief care, as it is worded in the prayer 
at the admission of a Superintendent, of all the churches 
within the Kingdom. Indeed, ten are only there designed, 
but it was because of the scarcity of <iualifiod men, as we 
shall leam hweafter. 

2. As they had larger Districts than pariah tninistera, 
80 there were correspondent spaiAalHies in their election. 
Parish ministers were to enter to such churches as hod 
benefices, by presentation from the patron, and collation 
from the Buperintendeni, as is evident from Act 7, Pari. 1,2 
James VI,, and many Acts of Assemblies, as shall bo fully 
proven afterward. If they were to serve where the benefice 
was actually possossi-d by a Papist, they were to be ckosn 

' f*poHiswoodc, 158. ' [Acta Pari. Scot.Fol. Ed. vol. iii. p. 23,— E.i 
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bf the people of the congregation, by the appointment of the 
*' First Book of Discipline,'" Head 4,i But the election of 
Svperintendenis was quite difTerent. They were to be nomi- 
nator by the Council, and elected by the Nobilittf and gmUry, 
&c., within their Dwcetes, &a hath been already considered. 

3. There was as great a difference in the matter of 
deposition, if they deserved it. Parish ministers, by the 
" First Book of Discipline," Head 8,2 were depoaaUe by the 
Superintendent of the Dioceie, and the elders of the parishes, 
where they were ministers; but of this more hereafter.^ 
But by that same " First Book of Discipline'' the Superin- 
tendent was to be " judged by the ministers and elders of 
his whole province over which he was appointed ; and if 
the ministers and elders of the province were negligent in 
correcting him, one or two other Superintendents, with 
their ministers and elders, were to convene him, providing 
it were within his own province or chief town, and inflict 
the censure which his offence deserved." Of the reasonable- 
ness of this afterward. 

4. There was as renmrkal>le a difference in point of ort^ 
nation, which in the then Scottish style was called admimon. 
Private ministers were to be admitted by their Superinten- 
dents, as we shall find afterwards. But by the " First 
Book of Discipline," Head 5,* Superintendents were to be 
admitted by the Superintendents next adjacent, with the 
ministers of the province. 

5. In the case of iranelation, the CJoneral Assembly, 
holden at Edinburgh, December 25, 1562, gives " power to 
every Superintendent within his own bounds, in his Synodal 
Assembly, with consent of the most part of the elders and 
ministers of kirks, to translate ministers from one kirk to 
another, as they shall consider the necessity ; charging the 
minister so translated to obey the voice and commandment 
of the Superintendent."^ But according to the " First Book 
of Discipline," Head 5 ^ — " No Superintendent might bo 
translated at the pleasure or request of any one province 
without the council of the whole Church, and that for grave 
causes and considerations." 

' WpotlUwoodi', 154. » Ibid. l(ib. ' Ibirf. i&K 

• Ibid. 159. > Mas. I'ptrie, 233. " Siiuttiswoodf, 160. 
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6. A special care was to be token of his qualificatioiu 
and aUliiim for such an important office, for thus it is ap- 
pointed by the " First Book of Discipline," Head 5,i that — 
*' after the Church shall be established, and three years are 
past, no man shall be called to the office of a Superintend- 
ent who hath not two years at least given a proof of his 
faithful labours in the ministry'' — a caution simply unappti- 
cable io parish ministers. 

7- He had a living provided for him by the " First Book 
of Discipline," Head 5,^ about five times as much yearly as 
was allotted for any private minister ; and it is to be observed 
that this was in a time when the Popish Bishops still brooked 
their benefices ; but when the resolution was, anno 1567, to 
deprive all the Popish clergy, it was agreed to in the General 
Assembly by the Churchmen on the one band, and the 
Lords and Barona on the other, that Superintendents 
should succeed in their places, as both the MSS. and Spot- 
tiswoode have it expressly.^ 

8, Superintendents, by virtue of their office, were conttatU 
memieri of the General Assemblies ; therefore the General 
Assembly holden at Perth, June 25, 1563, statuted — > 
*' That every Superintendent be present the first day of the 
Assembly under the pain of forty ehiUings, to be given to 
the poor without remission.'' So it is in the MSS. ; but 
Petrie has it barely — " That they shall convene on the first 
day of every Assembly."* And, it seems, because that 
punishment hod not sufficient inSuence on tbem, it was 
again ordained by the General Assembly, at Edinbut^h, 
March G, 157iJ, that " they shall be present in the As- 
sembly the first day before noon, under the pain of losing 
one half of their stipend for a year," &c. So both the MSS, 
and Petrie.B But, as we shall find afterwards, such pretence 
of parish ministers was not aUoteed, far less neceiaary. 

8. It belonged to them to try those who stood candidatee 
for the ministry. Thus, "FirstBook of Discipline," Head 4^ — 
" Such as take upon them the office of preachers, who shall 
not be found qualified therefore by the Superintendent, ore 
by him to be placed readers." And again. Head 5 7-^" No 

I Spoltiswoode, 160. »Il)id.l67. » Ibid.SlO. Art. li. * I'ctrie,237. 
' Ibid. 379. ' epottiBWoode, 167. ' Ibid. liW. 
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child, nor person within the ago of twenty-one years, may be 
admitted to the office of a reader ; but such must be chosen 
and admitted by the Superintendent slb for their gravity and 
diHcretioD may grace the function that they are called unto." 
And the Assembly at Edinburgh, December 25, 1562, m^ 
dains — " That inhibition be made against all such ministers 
as have not been presented by the people, or a part thereof, 
to the Superintendent, and he, after examination and trial, 
has not appointed them to their charges.** So the MSS., 
and so Petrie.^ And Spottiswoode cites another Act of the 
General Assembly at Edinburgh, 1564, to the same purpose.^ 

10. As appears by that Act of the Assembly, December 
25, 1562, just now cited, and the 7tb Act, Parliament 1, 
James VI., cited before, also Superintendents bad the power 
of granting collations upon preteniaiitms ; and the Assembly 
at Perth, holden in June 1563, appobts — " That when any 
benefice chances to vaik, or is now vacant, that a qualified 
person be presented to the Superintendent of that province 
where the benefice lieth, and that he being found sufficient, 
be admitted, fito." So I find it cited by the author of 
" Episcopacy not abjured in Scotland.*^^ 

11. A Superintendent had power to plant ministers in 
churches where the people were negligent to present time- 
ously, and indeed th&i powier devolved much sooner into bis 
hands by the " First Book of Discipline,*' Head 4,^ than it 
did afterwards into the hands of either Bishop or Ptvebyierf/ ; 
for there it is ordered — that " if the people be found n^li- 
gent in electing a minister the space of forty days, the 
Superintendent with his council may present unto them a 
man whom they judge apt to feed the flock," &c. 

12. And as he had thus the poioer of trying and coUatiag 
ministers, and planting churches in the cose of a jut devolu- 
tttm, so he had the powar of ordination,^ which, as I said, was 
then called admission, as is evident from the " First Book 

' Petrie, 233. ■ Spottiswoode, 190. 

' [John Maxwell, Bishop of Hods In Scotland, aflerwEirds Bishop of 
KilLUa, and Archbishop of Tuam, in Ireland. — E.J 

■* Spottiawoode, 164. 

* [It must not be forgotten Chut this pmrfr was confined merely to a 
publis da^anUioti that the person was duly admitted to the pastoral charge 
of his parish or congregatioii, there Wmg no soch thing then as (Jic iapo- 
rlUmt^hamU. Firat Book of DiBcipluie,Cap. iv.— E.] 
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of Diaeipline," cap. 5, and several Acts of Assemblies already 
cited. 

13. All presbyters or parisb ministers, once admitted to 
ohurohes, were bound to pay canonical obedience to their 
Superintendents. Thus, in the Assembly at Edinburgh, 
June 30, 1562 — " It was concluded by the whole ministers 
assembled, that all ministers should be subject to the Super- 
intendents in all lawful admonitions, as is prescribed as well 
in the Book of Discipline aa in the Election of Superinten- 
dents." So the MSS. And by that forecited Act of the 
Assembly at Edinburgh, December 25, 1562 — " Ministers 
translated from one church to another are commanded to 
obey the voice and commandment of the Superintendent." 
Indeed, it was part of an Article presented by tho Church 
to the Council, May 27, 1561, that " an Act should be 
made, appointing a (civil) punishment for such as disobeyed 
or contemned the Superintendents in their function."' 

14. He had power to visit all the churches within his 
Diocese, " aW m that visitation" — they are the words of tie 
" First Book of Discipline," Head 5 ^ — " to try the lifo, 
diligence, and behaviour of the ministers, the order of their 
churches, the manners of their people, how the poor are pro- 
vided, and how the youth are instructed,"" &c. And further, 
in these visitations he had piniier particularly " to take ac- 
coimt of what books every minister had, and how he profited 
from time to time by them.'" By Act of Assembly at Edin- 
burgh, June 29, 1562. So it is in the MSS. 

15. He had pouter to depose ministers that deserved it, 
as appears from the " First Book of Discipline," Head 8, 
already cited ; and by the Assembly at Edinburgh, March 
6, 1573, it is statuted that — " if any minister reside not at 
the church where his charge is, he shall be summoned before 
his Superintendent, or commissioner of the province, to 
whom the Assembly gives power to depose him,' &c. So 
the MSS. and Petrie.8 

16. He had poiver to iramlaie ministers from one church 
to another, as appears from the Act already cited, number 
5; and by an Act of the Assembly at Edinburgh, June 25, 
1564 — " It is concluded that a minister, being once placed, 
may not leave that congregation without the knowledgu 

' Knox, 297 ; Petrie, 223. ' Spottiawoode, 169. ■ Petrio, 378- 
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of the flock, luid consent of the Superintendent or whole 
Church,'' i. e. a General Asaembly. So the MSS., and bo 
Petrie.i These are all powers, methinkB, scaroely reconcile- 
able with an opinion of the Diving right of parity, but there 
are more, and perhaps more conaiderable, as yet to follow. 

17> For he hadpotcgr to nomiwite ministere to be »Mmi«:B 
of the General Asaembly. This is dearly asserted by the 
Acte of two Greneral Assemblies ; the first at Edinbur^ in 
June 1562, where it was ordained — " That no minister leave 
his flock for coming to the Assembly except he have com- 
plaints to make, or be complained of, or at least be warned 
thereto by the Superintendent." So it is in the MSS., and 
Spottiswoode cites it in his " Refutatio Libelli,'"^ &c. The 
other Act waa made by the Assembly holden at Edinburgh, 
July 1, 1563, which I find thus worded in the MSS. fairly 
agreeing with Spottiawoode^ — " Anent the Order hereafter 
to be used in General Assemblies, they all voted and con- 
cluded as followeth, viz. that if the Order already received 
pleases not, by reason of the plurality of voices, it be reformed 
in this manner. First, That none have place to vote except 
Superintendents, commissionerB appointed for visiting the 
kirks, and ministers brought with them, presented as persons 
able to reason, and having knowledge to judge ; with the 
aforenamed shall be joined commissioners of burj^s and 
shires, together with commissioners of Universities. Second- 
ly, ministers and commiseioners shall be chosen at the Syno- 
dal Convention of the Diocese, by consent of the rest bf the 
ministers and gentlemen that shall convene at the said Sy- 
nodal Convention,'' &c. From which it is plain, that the 
Siiperintmulent or Commissioner, who was a temporary Su- 
perintendent, nominated the ministers they brought with 
them to the Assembly, and that the rest of the ministers, 
&c. had only a power of congesting ; and so it was thereafter 
practised unquestionably. And if there were need of 
more light, it might be copiously received from the Lord 
Glammis' letter to Mr Beza, anno 1576, wherein be tells him 
that it bad been the custom, over since the Reformation, 
that the Superintendents or Bishops still nominated the 

' Peine, 3«. 

' [See Spottibwoodb Miboillaht, vol. i. printed for the SporrisirdODK 
SooiKT.— E.) • SjioltiBwoode, 219. 
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ministers who met in the General Assemhhes ;> than which 
nothing can be more distinct and plain. And this testimony 
is themorecoDBiderahle, thatit was aotG]amimB'' own private 
deed, but that which was the result of a considerable e<mtult, 
as we shall learn hereafter. 

This was such a branch of Episcopal power as mightily 
offended our Presbyterian historians, it seems, for they have 
endeavoured to obscure it && much as they could. Neither 
Galderwood nor Petrie mentions the first of these two 
Acts. They mention the second, indeed, but how! Calder- 
wood^ huddles it up thus — " It was thought meet for 
eschewing of confusion that this Order he followed, that 
none have place nor power to vote, except Superinten- 
dents, commissioners appointed for visiting of kirks, minis- 
ters, commissioners of burghs and shires, together with 
the commigsionerB of Universities. Ministers and commis- 
sioners of shipes shall be chosen at the Synodal Convention 
of the Diocesea, with consent of the rest of the miiUBters 
and gentlemen," &c. Leaving out entirely these words, 
" hrought with them'' (i. e. with the Superintendents and 
commissioners of kirka,) " presented as persons able to reason, 
and having knowledge to judged — whereby the poteer of the 
Superintendents and commissioners for visiting of kirks is 
quite xtified, and the whole sense of the Act perverted ; for 
what sense is it, I pray, to say that the ministers were to 
be chosen by commit of the rest of the ministers, when you 
tel! not v}ho was to choose, or who they were, to whose choice 
or nomination the rest of the ministers were to give that coi^- 
sera f But it is no strange thing with this author to let 
sense shift for itself, if the good cause cannot be otherwise 
served. Neither is Petrie less unfaithful, for he not only 
draws the curtain over the whole potcer of the Superinten- 
dent, &c., so that you cannot have the least glimpse of it 
from his account, but ho intermixes lies to b,oot ; only he 
stumbles not on nonsense. He accounts thus ^ — " Beoauao 



' Poet RefonnaUm reIif!;iDii?iD conmetudine receptnm est, nt Epis- 
copi, et ex minUtriB ptutoribua ac s^nioribua, tot quot iidem Epbcopi 
juHserint, unam in locum convcaisat, oiim pnecipuis Qaronibus ac 
Nobilibas, religioaetn verain profitentibus, et de doctrina rt de moribua 
inqulaituri. 

» Calderwood, 45. ■" Pctrit-, 353. 
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heretofore all miniaters that would oome were admitted to 
vote " — (Not one word of this in the narrative of the Act 
as it is in the MSS., or any other historian ; and it is di- 
rectly coDtrary to the Act 1562, already mentioned, so that 
it is plain it is a figment of his own.) — " And now the num- 
ber is increased, and commissioners of shires were chosen 
in the Sheriff Court " — (no other historian or record I have 
seen, has one syllable of this either, though it is probable 
enough it was so), — " this Assembly makes an Act of three 
parts, conoemingthe admission of members. 1. That none 
shall have place to vote but Superintendents, commisnoners 
for visiting churches, ministers and commissioners of shires 
and burghs, chosen a^ follows, together with commissioners 
of UniverBities. 2. Ministers and commissioners of shires 
shall be chosen at the Synod of the bounds by the minis- 
ters and gentlemen convening there," &c. Not — " with the 
consent of the rest of the ministers,"" &c., you see, as Gal- 
derwood ridtoulously had it, but " chosen by the ministers," 
&c., without the least syllable that might import the Super- 
intendents having any (and far less the principal) power in 
that election. This is clean work of it. Thus, I say, these 
two historians of the, party treat this notable branch of the 
power which our Beformera thought reasonable to confer on 
Superintendents ; but we shall not want occasions enough 
for admiring their i^enuity. Iletum we now to our task. 

18, They had poicer to hold Diocesan Synods. " Or- 
dains further'" — they are the words of an Act of the Assembly 
faolden in December 1562, as it is both in the MSS. and 
Petrie^ — " that the Superintendents appoint Synodal Con- 
ventions twice in the year, viz. in the months of April and 
October, on such days of the said months as the Superinten- 
dents shall think good." Whereby two things appear, 1. 
That ho had the sole appointment of the day of meeting ; 
2. That he alone was preses of the meeting. Indeed, they 
are frequently, or rather constantly, called his Synods. 

19. Superintendents had potter within their own bounds 
to appoint Diocesan fatts, granted to them by an Act of the 
Assembly holden at Edinburgh, March 5, 1570. For there 
it is enacted " that all Superintendents and commissioners 
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to plant kirka in their first Synodal Conventions hereafter 
following, with the advice of their ministers, shall reason 
and appoint pviUc fasting, if it shall be thought necessary/' 
So the MSS. and Petrie.l 

20. Another considerable instance of the fower of Super- 
intendents, was that of imdifying or am^ning to parish 
ministers their stipends or livings. This is clear from an 
Act of the General Assembly, holden at Edinburgh on the 
7th of July 1569, as it is both in the MSS. and Petrie,3 
wherein " the Kirk presently convened found it most need- 
ful and expedient that all Superintendents, ministers, 
exhorters, and readers should have their own particular as- 
signations'" — out of the thirds of benefices, as shall be more 
fully discoursed hereafter — " appointed them to be received 
from the hands of the labourers r^»^viii^ or others addebted 
in payment of the thirds. And, therefore, the Kirk in one 
voice, by this their Act, gave their full power and commis- 
sion to every Superintendent and commissioner within their 
own bounds, with advice and consent of their Synodal Con- 
ventions, to give to every minister, exhorter, and reader, 
particular assignations ad mtam, as they should find the 
same expedient, under the Superintendent's subscription, 
and ministers aforesaid, with all clauses needful and expe- 
dient thereto, which shall be a« sufficient as if the same were 
sped by the General Assembly of the Kirk ; and as concern- 
ing the Superintendents and commissioners of kirks, their 
provision and assignation to be made by the <jreneral 
Assembly." 

21/ Appeals were to be made to them from inferior judica- 
toriea. Thus, by the Assembly at Perth, in June 1563^ — 
" Concerning the order of appellation, it is statuted and or- 
dained, that if any person find himself hurt by any sentence 
given by any minister, elders, or deacons" — i. e. by any kirk- 
session, aa we call them — " it shall be lawful for the person 
so hurt to apped to the Superintendent of the Diocese and 
his Synodal Convention within ten days next after ; and the 
said Superintendent shall take cognition whether it was well 
appealed or not, and give his sentence thereupon." It is 
true, indeed, (and it^was reasonable), by the same Act, the 

' Peti-ip, 369. ' Ibid. 36fl. » MSS. Petnf, 237 ; Cnlderwowl, 33. 
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person if he thought himself injured by the Superiatendent's 
aentence might appeal to the General Assembly. 

Nay, 22. If the Superintendent fotmd it maU app^lat^H, 
he had power ot fining. Thus it is ordered by the same Aa- 
serably — " If the appellant justifies not hia appellation be- 
fore the Superintendent and his oonventioQ aforesaid ; then 
the Superintendent shall impute a pain upon the said ap- 
pellant 08 he shall think good, beside the expense of the 
party." That he had this pQV)er is all I am concerned for ; 
let others judge whether it was purely ecdeiiaMical. 

23, And as the Superintendent had tbis^tiw of receiving 
appeals made from inferior courts, so agreeably, he had 
the poicer, with the advice of his Synod, or such of the mi- 
nisters of his Diocese as Ae should choose for that purpose — 
" to determine intricate cases of oonscience or government." 
Thus, by the Assembly at Edinburgh, December 25, 1564,1 
'* It is ordained, that no questions be proponed by any 
brother tiU the affiurs of the Kirk, and the order thereof, bs 
first treated and ended ; and thereafter if any brother have 
a question worthy to be proponed, that the same be pre- 
sented in writ, and if the same requires hasty resolution, it 
shall be decided in the present Assembly before the end 
thereof; otherwise the decision of the same shall be re- 
ferred to every one of the Superintendents within whose 
bounds the question is proponed ; and they, and every one 
of them, with a certain number of ministers, as they shall 
think meet to appoint for assisting, shall hear the reason- 
ings of the aforesaid questions, and thereafter present the 
reasons in writ, affirmatii>i or n^aiifH, which every one of 
them shall report to the next Assembly." Again, by the 
Assembly holdcn at Edinbui^h, in July 1568^ — " It is sta- 
tuted and ordained that ministers, exhorters, readers, or other 
persons hereafter, trouble not normolesttheGencral Assembly 
with such things as Superintendents may, and ought to decide 
in their Synodal Conventions ; and if any chance to Ao 
hereafter in the contrary, their letters shall be rejeoted.^ 
Which Act, as is obrious, extends both to cases of Tight 
and of fact ; and extending to cases of fad, it clears a little 
further the former head of appeals, intimating fairly that 

■ M88. Pflrie, 341. * MSS. Prtrie, 360 ; Spottiswoodp, 219. 
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they were not to be made per taUutn^ neither yet delations, 
but both in their proper gradation were to be brought iirat 
before the Superintendent, and by Mm only, if ho thought it 
needful, to be advanced before the Geoeral Asaembly. But 
moflt homa to the present point is the Act of the Asaembly, 
March 5, 1571,^ by which it is statuted — " That all ques- 
tions be firet proponed to Superintendents, or commis- 
eioneni, in their Synodal Conventions, and there receive so- 
lution, and if they think them too hard, that they bring 
them to the General Assembly ; but that no private minis- 
ters bring questions to the Assembly ^rt'ma inetantia.'" 

24. It belonged to the Superintendents particularly to 
judge of divorces,^ a point of great intricacy as well as impor- 
tance. Thus, I find the Assembly at Edinburgh, December 
25, 1562, as it is in the MSS., ordains — " That uo ministers, 
nor others bearing office in the Kirk, take in hand to cog- 
nosce or decide in the actions of divorcement, except the 
Superintendents, and they to whom they shall give special 
commission.^' 

25. It was a branch of thetr pouier also to enjoin penanee 
to greater criminals. So the Greneral Assembly holden at 
Edinburgh, June 25, 1564, as it is in the MSS., where it is 
thus—" Touching such as relapse the third time in any kind 
of crime, such as fornication or drunkenness, it is atatuted 
and ordained that no particular minister admit such persona 
to repeataooe, but that they send them to the Superintendent 

' M8S. Petrie, 369. 

' [No.pemons vere louder tlian the StxtttiEh Reformers, in tbeir de- 
Dunciationa against the Prelates of tho Ante-llefomiation Chnrcli, for 
holding offices unsuitable to their s&cred fiinctionH. Yet, when the Su- 
periutendentB attempted to oceap; their vacant places, we find tiiem as- 
BuminK those veiy powers which they deemed it so sinful for their pre- 
deces.sorB to hold. Singular inconsistency t The detailH uf examinations 
and proceedinf^ in cases of an iniDiora^ nature, whicli are given in the 
" Book of the Universall Kirfc," are most extmordirary, and one cannot 
help wandering that persons at such godly pretensions should have gone 
out of their way to come in contact with indecency, and should have dis- 
cussed questions of the must abandoned vice, nttli more than neceesary 
plainneus and coarseness. The theological work of Peter Dens baa been 
most severely reprobated for the indelicacy of some of its questions, but 
it is very problematical whether the worst of them approitimate to some 
of the dincvtsiom, which are recorded as having taken place in the 
General AsgetnbtieF, Synods, and solemn meetings of (he Bcollish Ite- 
fnmiers. — E.] 
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of the Diocese where the critnea are committed, with infor- 
mation, who shall give them such injunctions aa they think 
may moke the ofTenoe to be holden in htun-or ; but chiefly 
that they compel the offender to satisfy where the offences 
were made more days than one, as the Superintendent sbal] 
think good.'* And by the General Assembly at Edinburgh, 
Mareh 5, ISJV — " It is ordained that adulterers, and other 
snch scandalous persons, shall hereafter be called by the 
Superintendent, or commissioner of the province, to com- 
pear before their Synodal Convention, and there receive 
their injunctions.'" And accordingly we find the custom of 
the Chureh in those times, particularly in the case of the 
Countess of Argyll, anno 1567. She had been guilty of a 
mighty scandal, in being present at the ekrittening of the 
Prince (afterwards James VI.), which was performed after 
the Popish manner. She behoved, therefore, to give satisfac- 
tion to the Church, and was ordered to do it by the Gene- 
ral Assembly, in such manner and at such time as the Su- 
perintendent of Lothian, within whose bounds the scandal 
was committed, should appoint. So both Spottiswoode 
and Petrie.3 

26. Another branch was to restore criminaU to the exer^ 
cises of their offices, if they had any dependance on the 
Chureh, after they bad performed their penance and re- 
ceived ahsoli^ion. Thus, Thomas Duncanson, reader at 
Stirling, had fallen in the sin of fornication ; for this he was 
sUenced. He had perfonned his panatice, and was abiolved. 
Then the question was put to the General Assembly, met at 
Edinburgh, December 25, 1563 — " Whether, having made 
public repentance, he might be restored to hia officef" — And 
the General Assembly determined — " He might not, till 
the church of Stirling should make request to the Superin- 
tendent for him-^S 

27. To the Superintendents was reserved iho pc/wer of ex- 
eommwnication in casea of contumacy, Sec. Thus, it is statuted 
by the General Assembly at Edinburgh, July 1, 1562— 
" That in cases of contumacy the minister give notice to the 
Superintendent, with whose advice excommunication is to be 
pronounced.^ So the MSS., and both the MSS. and Petrie 

' M88. Petrie, 369. ' 
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have another long Act of the Aesembly holden at Edin- 
burgh, September 25, 1565, io the same purpose.^ 

28. It belonged abo to them to delate atrocious criminals 
to the civil magistrate, that condign corporal punishments 
might be inflicted on them. To this purpose I End it en- 
acted by a GonvmtioR of the Kiri^ aa it is called in the MSS., 
met at Edinburgh, December 15, 1567, to wait on the mo- 
tions of the Parliament — " That ministers, elders, and dea- 
oons, mahe seareh within their bonnda if the crimes of incest 
or adultery wore committed, and to signify the same to the 
Superintendent, that he may notify it to the cirit ma^trate." 
Such was the power of Superintendents in the government 
of the Church and her discipline. But because several 
things may have relation to the Church, though not /ormalfy 
and directly, yet reduclively, and by way of analogical sttbordt- 
nation, their poieer extended even to these things also. I shall 
only instance in two. 

28. Then, because Universities, Colleges, and Schools, 
toe the leminaries of learning, and by consequence nurseries 
for the minietry, the power of Superintendents over them 
was very considerable. Thus, by the " First Book of Dis- 
cipline," Head 5,2 if, e. g. the Principal or Head of any 
College within the University of St Andrews died, the 
members of the College, being sworn to follow their con- 
sciences, were to nominate three of the most sufficient 
men within the University. This done, the Superintendent 
of Fife, by himself, or his special procwafors, with the 
Sector and the rwj of the Principals, wore to choose one of 
these three, and constitute him Principal. And when the 
Rector was chosen, he was to be confirmed by the Superin- 
tendentjB by that same Book. And again, by that same 
Book,* the trnmetf collected in every College for upholding 
the fabrick was to be counted and employed at the sight of 
the Superintendent. Further, the General Assembly con- 
vened at Edinburgh, January 25, 1565, presented this 
Article in a Petition to the Queon — " That none might be 
permitted to have charge of Schools, Colleges, and Univer- 
sities, &o. but such aa should be tried by the Supenoten- 
denta." So it is in the MSS. It is true, it was not granted 

' Petrio, 346. ' Spottiswoode, 162. » Ibid. 163. • Ibid. 
13 
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at that time, but it shows the inclinationB of our Reformers 
as much as if it had been granted. And because it was 
□ot granted then, it was proposed again in the Assembly in 
July 1567, and consented to by the Nobility and gentry, 
and ratified by the eleventh Act of the first Parliament^ of 
James YI. in December that same year. And accordingly 
we find the Laird of Dun, Superintendent of Angus and 
Meams in July 1568, holding a visitation of the University 
of Aberdeen, and by formal sentence turning out all the 
P(^neh members. The very air and stile of the sentence, 
aa Petrie hath it,^ is a notable evidence of the paramount 
povjer of Superintendents, for thus it runs — " I, John Erskine, 
Superintendent of Angus and Meams, having commission 
of the Church to visit the SherifTdoms of Aberdeen and 
Banfl', by the advice, counsel, and consent of the ministers, 
elders, and commissioners of the Church present, decern, 
conclude, and for final sentence pronounce, that Master 
Alexander Anderson,'" &c. 

30. Because bad principles may be disseminated by bad 
books, and thereby both the purity and peace of the Church 
may be endangered, the revising and licensing of the books 
was committed to the care of the Superintendents," by the 
Qeneral Assembly holden in June 1563, whereby it is or- 
dained, that " no work be set forth in print, neither yet 
published in writ, touching religion or doctrine, until such 
time as each shall be presentejj to the Superintendent of 
the Diocese, and addressed and approven by him, or by such 
as he shall call, of the most learned within his bounds,^ &c.^ 

Thus I have collected no fewer that tAiriy disparities be- 
twixt Svparinlendents, as they were established in Scotland 
by our Reformers, and ^)riTOifo|)omAnii«t«tori; each of them 
a demonstration of ineqnality either of pmoer or figure. 
Perchance a more nice and accurate inquirer may find ont 
more, but methinks these may be sufficient for my purpose, 
which was to give the world a fair prospect of the pre-emi' 
nmce of Superintendents, and of the differences betwixt 
them and other Chnrchmen. And having thus performed 
the first part of my undertaking, it is obvious to all who 
can pretend to be of the thinking part of mankind, that the 
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second Part is needless. For if these thirty disparities 
amount not to an invineible proof that our Church at the 
Beformation waa not governed by minieters acting in parity, 
I may justly despair of ever proving any thing. Yet, be- 
cause I know many simple and less thinking people are im- 
posed on by the noi»e and duet our Presbyterian brethren 
have raised about this matter, I shall proceed to the next 
thing I undertook, which was 

II. To dissipate these mists wherewith our Parity-men are 
so very earnest to involve and darken this Pr«latical poiijer 
of Superintendents. They may be reduced to these three ; 

1. The establishment of Superintendents was only tem- 
porary, and for the then necessities of the Church ; Superin- 
tendency was not intended to bo a perpetual standing office. 

2. It was not the same with Epiacopacy, 

3. It was never established by Act of Parliament. 

I. It is pleaded that Superintendency was only designed 
to bo a temporary, not a perpetual standing office in the Church. 
Thus, Calderwood,^ speaking of the " First Book of Dis- 
cipline" — " We may safely say," says he, "the whole wan 
recommended to be perpetually observed, except some few 
things, as the office of Saperintendents, whereunto thoy 
were forced, as they thought, by necessity," &c. And in his 
breviate of the " First Book of Discipline," ^ he offers as a rea- 
son why it was so : — " They make a difference at this time 
among ministers, some to be Superintendents, some to be 
ordinary ministers ; not because Superintendents were of 
Divine institution, as an order to be observed perpetually in 
the Kirk, but because they were forced only at this time 
to make the difference, lest, if all ministers should be ap- 
pointed to moke continual residence in several places, when 
there was so great rarity of preachers, the greatest part of 
the realm should be destitute of the preaching of the 
Word," And G[ilbert] li[ul6], in his " First Vindication of 
the Church of ScotlaJid,^ printed at Edinburgh, 1691, 
in answer to the First of the Ten Questions, following 
Golderwood exactly — (as, indeed, he doth all alongst, and 
it seems he has never read another of our historians, so that 
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be had some reason to call bim the historian. Ibid.) — de- 
livers it thus : — " It is trae the Protestant Church of Scot- 
land did set up Superintendents, but this was truly (and 
declared so to be) from the force of necessity, and de«gned 
only for that present exigency of the Church," &c. And 
more pointedly in his " True Bepreseutation of Presbyterian 
Goyemment," printed at Edinburgh, 1690, Proposition 18, 
where he lays it down ae an undoubted truth — " That Super- 
intendency was only established through necessity, when a 
qualified minister could scarcely be had in a province," &e. 
And Fetrie seems to aim at the same way of reasoning.^ 

Now, 1. Supposing alt this true, what ground have 
they gained by it i Do they not fairfy acknowledge that tiie 
Prelaey of Superintendents was established at the Before 
mation! And is not that all I am concerned for! For 
the question is not whether Superintendence was designed to 
bo perpetual or temporarj/, but whether it was a Prelacy 9 
And if it was a Prelacy, the Church of Scotland was not then 
goyemed by ministers acting in parity. The perpetuity or 
temporarineig of it doth not affect its nature. If it was a Pre- 
lacy at all, it was as really a Prdaey, though it had lasted 
but for a day, as it had been though it had lasted till the 
day of judgment; just &6 our Presbyterian brethren were 
as really addressers to King James by addressing once, as 
they should haye been though they had continued addressing 
to him till this very minute. This alone, in all conscienco, 
might be enough for discussing this plea ; yet, that I may 
not offend the party, by seeming to think so meanly of this 
mighty argument, I shall insist a little longer, and consider, 
2. If they have any sufficient /uncf, in the records of these 
times, for this pretence. And, 3. What force or solidity is 
in the reason insisted on to make this pretence seem plau- 
sible. Ab to the first, viz. Whether there is any sufficient 
fand, in the records of these times, for this pretence, all 
I have observed insisted on for this, ia only one phrase in 
the fifth Head of the First Book of Discipline — " at this 
TIME." Take the whole period as it is in Petrie, for he 
censures Spottiswoode for curtailing it. As Petrie has it, 
it runs thus — " If the miniatera whom God hath endued with 
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his eiogular graces among us should he appointed to several 
places, there to make their continual residence, the greatest 
part of the realm should be destitute of all doctrine ; which 
should not only be the occasion of great murmur, but also 
dangerous to the salvation of many ; and therefore we have 
thou^t it a thing expedient, AT THI8 TIME, that from the 
whole number of godly and learned men, now presently in 
this realm, be selected ten or twelve, for in so many pro- 
vinces we have divided the whole, to whom charge and com- 
mandment should be given to plant and erect kirks, to set, 
order, and appoint ministers to the countries that shall be 
appointed to their care, where none are now."^ This is the 
whole foundation of the plea for the temporarineet of Super- 
iniendew^; but, if I mistake not, the true gloss of this 
period will amount to no more than this — that because 
there were then so few men qualified for the office of Super- 
intendency, though ten or twelve were by far too small a 
number for the whole kingdom, yet at that time tbcy 
thought it expedient to estal)Iish no more ; and though, 
when the Church should be sufficiently provided with minis- 
ters, it would be highly reasonable that the Superintendents 
should have places appointed them for their continual resi- 
dence, yet, in that juncture it was necessary that they 
should be constantly travelling through their districts to 
preach, and plant churches, Sec. That the Period will bear 
this gloss is obvious to any who considers it impartially ; 
and that this, and not the Presbyterian, is the true gloss, I 
hope may competently appear if these things be considered. 

1. It is notorious that the compilers of that " First Book 
of Discipline'^ were generally, to their dying day, of Prelati- 
cal principles. They were six, as Knox tells us^ : — Mr John 
Winram, who died Superintendent of Strathem; John 
Spottiswoode, who was many years a Superintendent, and a 
constant enemy to Parity,^ aa appears from his son's account 



' Pctrie, 218. ' Knox, 283. 

' {This is abimdantly proved byhis sod. Archbishop Spottiswoode, who, 
ID his " Befiitatio Libclli," testi^es lo his father's opiiiiODs in the following 
plain terms— "Joannes Spottiswodns, Lothiana et Mercia Supcrintendens, 
ad ultimum viUc annum, qui fiiit 1585, dictitasse fertur, sc talis nteunque 
laturum, ae ta aliter foeeret, eubqi dignitatem propugoare \iderctnr, audu- 
rafo* fuswn illot (mimitrot itttelligi FofcAul) nisi iu ordinem cogerentur oinuiu 
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of him ;i John Willook, who died Superintendent of the 
West; John Douglas, who died Archbishop of St Andrewfl;2 
John Bow, who was one of the three that defended the lauy 
/ulmss of Episcopaey at the conference appointed by the 
Gteneral A ssembly, 1575 ; and John Knox, of whom we have 
said enough already. Now, I ask, is it credible that these 
men, all so much for Prelacy all their lives, without any 
constraint on them, as it is certain there was none, should, 
while digesting a mocM o( policy, have been only for a Pre- 
lacy that was to be laid aside within God knows how short 
a time, so soon as the parish churches could be planted with 
ministers ? I know nothing can he said here, unless it be, 
that Knox was not so prelatical as the rest, and he would 
have it BO, and the reet have yielded ; but there is no ground 
for this. 

2. For even Knox himself, if he waa the author of the 
History which bears hie name amongst our Presbyterian 
brethren, assigns a quite other reason than the then neces- 
sities of the Church for the establishment of Superintend- 
enoy. " Superintendents and overseers were nominated,^ says 
he,3 " that all things in the Church might be carried with 
order, and well :" — a reason which, oa it held since the 
Apostles' times, will continue to hold so long as the Chnrch 
continues. And is it not told again in that same History,^ 
that at the admission of Spottiswoode to the Superintend- 
ency of Lothian, John Knox in his sermon asserted the 



quajidoqae in Ecclesift turbaturos. Crebro etiam illnd commemorabat; 
Jidfi nMfro etf veriiati dtvitut conjendBMo, ted politia wterU Ecdaiit at »(«• 
(rapoiioi-," He adda— " Ejmdem tenlentia erraU Joannes WinrBinua, Fife 
BnperintondenB et Fani Andrea; Sub-prior, GeorgiuB Hains plagra Sop- 
tentrioDBliH Commia^onarius, vir enmmo ingsnio et ex:celleitti doctrina ; 
David Lindesins, qui postea Roasire Kpiscopus designatus est— nt de alii* 
mnkis taceam," &.c. This David Liodesay, tofjether with the above 
named George Hay aud John Row, «-as nominated by the Gonetal 
Aascmbly in 1675 to ditpMt in fawiur 0/ BpiicopiKy against the Genevan 
notion of Paritj, nhich had then been broached for the first time in Scot- 
land by Andrew Melville. They mpportid the argvmeiU for EpiKopaof 
agaimt MtMlh Mnuelf, and (wo dtfcfra itlated for tile pnrpiMt. This fact 
speaks londLy as to the " PrrhiticaF^ maiont 0/ the ampilen of the FirH 
Book of XHtcipitJif, since one of thrir number, when it began to be iui- 
pngned, was choeen to defend the principles of Imparity, which it bo mani- 
festly established. SpoUiswoode'a Kefutalio Libelli, p. 44 ; and Spottis- 
voode'a Uistory, p. 276.— E.J ' Spottiswoode, 344. 

» [He was merely rVftiiar.—E.] 'Koox,2«l. * Ibid.289. 
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neeetMljf of SuperintmdenU, or overgeers, a& well as minutera ? 
The ne<X8tUy, I say, and not the bare expediency in that 
juTKAure. Further, now that I have Knox on the stage, I 
shall repeat over again a testimony of his, which I have once 
transcribed already, from his " Exhortation to England for 
the speedy embracing of Christ's Gospel." " Let no man bo 
charged in preaching of Christ Jesus," says he,^ " above that 
which a man may do. I mean that your Bishoprics be so 
divided, that of every ww, ae they are now for the most pai-t, 
may be made tm ; and so in every city and great town there 
may he placed a godly learned man, with so many joined with 
him for preaching and instruction, as shall be thought suffi- 
cient for the bounds committed to thoir charge ;'^- — than 
which testimony it is not possible to find a better comment 
upon that Period of the " First Book of Diacipline,"" penned 
also by Knox himself, which is the subject of our present 
controversy, and it agrees exactly with my gloss. For, from 
this testimony, it is clear that he was for a great number 
of Bishops and little Dioceset, and that, in a Church suffi- 
ciently provided with ministers, the Bishop should not be 
obliged to travel from place to place for preaching, but 
might stay at the chief city or town of his Diocese. What 
I have said might be sufficient for preferring mine to the 
Preshyterian gloss. But I have more to say. 

For, 3. This sense of the Period accords exactly with the 
whole tenor of the " First Book of Disciplino," in which 
there is not another syllable the most partial reader can say 
favours the mistaken conceit about the temporariness of 
8uperinteadency, but much to the contrary. 

Thus, in the Head of the Election of Svperintmdents,^ the 
very first words are — " Such is the present necessity, that 
the examination and admission of Superintendents cannot 
be so strict as afterwards it must" — clearly importing that 
as necessUy forced them to establish a wnall number at first, 
BO also to take them as they could have them ; but that a 
stricter accuracy in their trial wonld be needful when the 
number of qualified men should increase, which runs quite 
counter to the whole design of the Presbyterian gloss. 
Again — " If so many able men cannot be found at present 

' P. 110. • Spottiiwoode, IC9. 
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aa neceaaty requiretli, it is better that these provincee wait 
till God provide, than that men unable to edif; and govern 
the Church be suddenly pUced in the charge, i" 8eo. — luiothar 
demonstration why at that time they established so fete Super- 
iotendents. Again — "If any Superintendent shall depart this 
life, or happen to be deposed,'^ rules are laid down for supply- 
ing the vacancy ; but to what purpose, if SupmptoideH^ 
was to be of BO sAorf continuance! Farther yet— "After the 
Church shall be established, and three years ate past, no 
num shall be called to the office of a Superintendent who 
h&th not, two years at least, given a proof of his faithful 
labours in the ministry of some church.""^ What could more 
plainly import that the office was to be durable f Once more : 
when this " Book of Disciplined^ comes to the business of 
the Univer^ties, it supposes that Sup^ntmidmUa and CoUeget 
were to be oi equal continuance ; for the Superintendent was 
still to be at the choosing and instalment of Principals and 
Bectors, and the " moneys collected for upholding the 
fabrick'" were to be counted yearly upon the 15th day of 
November, " tn the presence of the Superintendent of the 
bounds,"' and employed with his advice, ha. 

Neither ia this all yet, for, 4. The Form and Order of the 
election of the Superintendent, to be found both in Knox''8 
History^ and the Old Scottish Liturgy, is every way as patt 
for the continuance of the office as the First Book of Dis- 
cipline ; for the first thing we meet wiUi there, as I hare 
already observed, is — " The necessity of ministers, and 
Superintendents, or Overseers," without any exception or 
tpeciaiity about the (me more than the other. And as our 
Reformers had petitioned the Government for the esta- 
blishment of a method to be observed in the election of 
Bishops and Presbyters, without any intimations of the 
temporarineas of ^ther office, as wo have shewed before, so 
here we find it put in practice, as has Ukewise before been 
observed, without so much as one syllable favouring the 
Pre^tfteriairi nde of the present controversy, bat, oa the 
contrary, all olongst for mine. Thus the people are asked — 
*' If they will obey and honour him as Christ's minister, and 
comfort and assist him in every thing pertaining to his 

■ Spottiawoodi^, 159. ' Ibid. 159. • Ibid. 160. • Ibid. 1G2, 163. 
' Knox, 289, Ac, 
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charge T And tlieir answer is — " They will, and they pro- 
mise him such obedience as becometh sheep to give unto 
their pastor" — not to hng ae the present necessity forceth, or 
the present exigence requiretb, but — "so long as he remaineth 
faithrul in hie charge." In short, the Order or Form for ad- 
mititTig a Svperiniendent and a parUh mnUUr was all one, 
and there was nothing in it importing the <mm office to be 
temporary more than the otlier. And, however Calderwood 
thought lit to affirm, that " Superintendents were not then 
established as of Divine institution,"' yet in all this Form the 
Divine institution of their office is as much to be found as 
the Divine institution of ordinary ministers. The people, 
as we had it just now, were asked if they would obey 
him ae ChrisCt minister. And he himself was asked^" If 
he knew that the excellency of this office, to the which GoD 
CALLED uiH, did require that bis conversation should be ii^ 
reprehensible T' And, again, it was asked the people — " Will 
ye not acknowledge this your brother, for the minitter of 
Chri^ Jeme, your overseer and pastor! Will ye not 
maintain and comfort him in his ministry and watching 
over you, against all such as wickedly would rebel against 
God and His HOLY ordinance f And in the prayer after 
his inetalment we have this petition — "■ Send unto this our 
brother, whom, in thy naue, we have charged with THE 
CHIEF CARE of thy Church within the bounds of Lothian," 
Sec. Thus our Beformers thought of Svip^rintendency, when 
they composed this Form. Now, if they looked upon it as 
God^e ordinance^ &o., with what reason can it be said they de> 
signed it merely to be temporary, and for the then necesexties 
of the Church f I think it will be hard to prove that it was 
the divinity of these times, that men might diepeiue with 
Divine instiiuHom. But of this more afterwards. In the 
meantime proceed we to a further and indeed an irrefraga- 
ble topic for coafirming my side of the present controversy. 
And that is, 5. That as the " First Book of Discipline" 
and the "Form of admitting Superintendents" do both fairly 
import that our Reformers intended nothing less than the 
temporarinet» of SuperintendejOs, so it is clear from a vast 
number of Acts of General Assemblies. Most of these Acts, 
I have already adduced for shewing the disparities between 
Superintendents and ordioarj' ministers, when they arc 
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seriously considered will be fonnd uncontroTertibly to thifl 
purpose. But there are many more ; for example, conuder 
these following — 

The Aaaembij', May 27, 1561 ,1 addressed to the Council — 
"■ That special and certain provision might be made for the 
maintenance of the Superintendents, ministers, exhorters, 
and readers ; and that Superintendents and ministers 
might be planted where none were." The Assembly at 
Edinburgh, Decembw 26, 1562, as the MSS. have it, en- 
acted — " That notwithstuiding the proponing and nomi- 
nating of the Superintendents for Aherd^n^ Banff, JwHurffA, 
and Damjriei, appointed before in the third Session, and the 
days appointed for the election of the same, the further ad- 
visement and nomination of the persons shoold be remitted 
to the Lords of the Secret Council ; providing always that 
the days appointed for their election be not prolonged." 
Observe here, that Absrdaen and Banff were now designed 
each to have their Superintendent, whereas Ixtth were to be 
under <me by thejirat nomination in the " Book of Disci- 
pline." 

One of the Articles ordered by the Assembly at Edin- 
burgh, December 25, 1564, to be presented to the Queen, 
was — " To require that Superintendents might be placed in 
the realm where none were, viz. in the Merse, Tveiotdale, 
Forest of Tweedale, and the rest of the Dales in the Sotiih, not 
provided ; with Alerdeen, and the other parts of the North 
likewise destitute." So it is in the MSS. Petrie^ has it 
only in short — " That Saperinfendmis he placed where none 
are ;"" but, as it is in the MSS., it shows plainly that, now 
that the Church was of four years standing, and the number 
of qualified men was increasing, the Assembly were for in- 
creasing proportionably the number of Superintendents, 
as is demonstrated thus : — By the establishment in 
the " First Book of Discipline," the Superintendent of 
Lotbtan''8 Diocese comprehended the sherifldoms of Lothian, 
Stirling, Merse, Lauderdale, and Tweedale.3 Spottiewoode 
was set over this Diocese in March 1560-1. He was still 
alive, and in the exercise of his office ; and yet here, now, 

' Kno^ 207 ; Petrie, 223, MSS. « Petrio, 341. 

' Spottiswoode, 16S. 
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the Assembly craves that Superintendenta may bo placed in 
the Merae and Tweedale, and the resi of the Dales. From 
which it follows, that that which was but one Diocese, anno 
1560, when qaalified men were few, was designed by the 
AiBeembly, anno 1564, when the number of qualified men 
was somewhat increased, to be divided at least into ihret 
or /owr : — exactly agreeable to what I have all along as- 
serted. 

In the Assembly at Edinburgh, July 20, anno 1567 — 
that famous Assembly whereof Buchanan was Moderator, 
and which tumbled Queen Mary from her throne — it was 
agreed by the Nobility and Barons on the one hand, and 
the Church on the other — '* That all the Popish clergy 
should be dispossessed, and that Superintendents, ministers, 
and other needful members of the Kirk, should be planted 
in their places.'" So it is in the MSS., and so Spottiswoode 
hath it.i But both Calderwood and Petrio, though they 
mention the thing, yet labour to obscure it ^ for they do not 
so much as name Superintead^nts, far less take notice that 
they ore reckoned among the mceiaary memiers, or were to 
gaceeed the Popish Bishops.^ Farther, by the Assembly at 
Edinburgh, July 1, 1568, it is resolved — " To advise with 
my Lord Begent^s Grace and Council, that in the rooms 
and countries where no Superintendents are, they may be 
placed."" So the MSS. and Petrie.8 Nay, doth not Cal- 
derwood himself tell us, that the Assembly holden at Edin- 
burgh, March 1, 1570, when it appointed the Order to bo 
observed thereafter in handling affairs brought before Qe- 
neral Assemblies, ordained, in the sixth place, that " the 
complaints of countries for want of Superintendents should 
be heard and provided for," &c.* Further, doth not the 
same Calderwood record, that when in the year 1574 the 
Superintendents of Angus, Lothian, and Strathem,^ would 
have demittcd their office, the Assembly would not admit of 
their demission, but ordered them to continue in their func- 
tion !' For what reason they offered to demit, perhaps, we 
shall learn hereafter. All I am concerned for at present is, 
that the Assembly would needs continue them in their office 

' Spottiswoode, 210. • Peine, 3G6 ; Calderwood, 42. 

' Petrie, 360. * Calderwood, 46. 

' [Erskine, Spottiswoode, luid Winram.— E.] * Ibid. 66. 
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novff/ourUm years after the first legal establisfameDt of the 
Beformation. Tho truth is, this Assembly was holden in 
March, and Mr Andrew Melville, the Protoplast Preebyterian 
in Scotland, came net to the kingdom till July tberee^r. 

By this time, I think, I have mode it appear that our 
Beformers intended nothing leas than to make SvperviUen- 
dmcg only temporary, and subservient to the tAea pretended 
necesgities of the Church. And likewise I have suEBoiently 
made it appear, that it was merely for scarcity of qualified 
men, that so few Superintendents were at first designed 
by the " First Book of Discipline ;"" which was the one half 
of my gloss upon the controverted period in that Book. 
The other half, which was. that when once the Church 
was compet^itly provided with parish minister the Supei^ 
inteadents were no longer obliged to their evangelvtlieat way 
of travelling constantly through their Dioceses, to preach, 
&c., ia plain from what both Petrie and Spottiswoode agree 
in, as contained in the Book, viz. That they were to follow 
that method no longer than their kirks were provided of 
ministers, or at least of readers.^ 

Thus I have dispatched the first thing which was pro- 
posed to be inquired into, viz. Whether there was any suffi- 
cient /ufu^, in the records of these times, for believing that 
our Beformers intended that Superintend ency should only 
be temporary. It remains now that we should consider the 
2. viz. What force or solidity is in the reason insisted on by 
our Presbyterian brethren to make this pretence seem 
plausible. 

The reason insisted on by them is — " the force of necessity, 
there beingso few menthenqualifiedfor the ministry; scarcely 
one in a province,^ &c. Now, who sees not that this so often 
repeated reason is entirely naught and inconsequential? 
For what though in these times there were few qualified 
men for the ministry I How follows it that therefore it was 
necessary to raise up Superintendents, and set them above 
their brethren ? If the principles of parity had then been 
tho modiih principles, could not these _/eur who were qualified 
have governed the Church suitably to these principles ! Sup- 
pose we tKenty, thirty, forty men in the kingdom, qnaJified 

1 Petrio, 21& ; SpottiswixKl?, 159. 
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for the office of the ministry, — could notthese tvjmty, thirty, 
or forty, have divided the kingdom into a proportionable 
number of large pariahes I And still, as more men tmned 
qualified, could th^ not haTo lessened theae greater parishes, 
till they had multiplied them to as great a number aa they 
pleased, or was conTenieot t It was Muy to have done so ; 
so very obvioua as well as ea»y, that it is not be doubted, 
they would have done so if they had been of these prin- 
ciples. Why might not they have done so, as well as our 
Presbyterian brethren now a-days, unite Presbyteries where 
they have a scarcity of ministers of their persuasion ! Where 
lies the impossibility of unitinff parishes more than atiitinff 
Prssbyteries ? Indeed, this way of reasoning is more dan- 
gerous than it seems our Presbyterian brethren are aware 
of, for it quite cuts the sinews of parity, and demonstrates 
irrefragably that it cannot be the model our blessed Lord 
instituted for the government of bis Church. For who can 
believe He would institute a ntodel of government for his 
Church which conld not answer the ends of its institution ! 
And is it not plain that parity cannot answer the ends for 
which Ghnrch government was instituted, if the Church can 
be reduced to that state that the governors thereof, forced 
By necessity, must lay it aside, and for a (ime establish a 
Prelacy f Besides, what strange divinity is it to maintain 
tiiat parity is oi Divine imHtidion, and yet may be laid aside 
in cases of necessUy f It is true, G{ilbert] Bfule], in his 
" True Representation of Presbyterian Government," cited 
before, is bold to publish to the world such divinity, but let 
him talk what he will of the case of necessity, the force of 
naeessUy, the law of necessity — let him put it in as many 
languages as he pleases, as well as he hath done in Latin, 
telling that necessitas qaicqaid eeegit, defetuUt — though, I 
must confess, I have seen few authors more unhappy at 
Latin — and all that shall never persuade me, ought never 
persuade any Christian, that any necessity can oblige Chris- 
tians io forsake, far less to cross, Christ's institutions ; for if 
it can oblige to do so in otm case, why not in all oases \ 
Indeed, to talk of crossing Christ's institutions when forced 
to it by the laws of necessity, what is it else than to open a 
door to Gnosticism, to infidelity, to apostacy, to all imaginable 
kinds of antichristian perfidy and viUainy ? But enough of 
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this at present. That which I am coaoomed for is only this, 
that, being it was so very obvious and easy for our Reform- 
ers to have cast the very first scheme of the government of 
the Church according to the rules and exigencies ot Parity, 
If they had believed the Divine and indispensible inttUution 
of it ; and being that they did it not, we have all the reason 
in the world to believe that they believed no such piinciple. 
For my part, I am so far from thinlcing it reasonable that 
Prelacy should be only needful where there is a scarcity of 
men qualified to be ministers, that, on the contrary, I do 
profess I am of opinion that Prelacy seems to be every 
whit as needful and expedient, if not more, suppoung we 
bad it in our power to cui and carve (as we say) on Christ's 
institutions, where there are mant/ as where there are few 
miniatera. Sure I am experience bath taught so, and 
teaches so daily ; and as sure I am, it can with great rea- 
son be accounted for why it should be so ,- but if it is so, 
I think, it is only help at a dead life (as we say) to say that 
Superintendency was established at our Reformation only 
because of the tcareit;/ of men qualijied to be ministers. 
And BO I proceed to our brethren's next reason, which is — 

Secondly, That " Bt^serintendency was not the same toith 
Eptseopacyl" Calderwood assigns seven or eight difierences 
between SaperinienderUs and Bishops ,-i and his faithful dis- 
ciple G[ilbert] B,[ule], in his " First Vindication," in an- 
swer to the First Question, resumes the same plea, and in- 
sists mostly on the same differences. Calderwood reckons 
thus — 

" 1. In the election, examination, and admission of minis- 
ters, the Superintendents were bound to the Order pre- 
scribed in tbe fourth Head of the First Book of Discipline, 
which is far different from the Order observed by Prelates. 

" 2. Superintendents kept not the bounds nor the limits 
of the old Dioceses. 

" 3. Superintendents might not remain above twenty days 

in any place till they had passed through the whole bounds ; 

must preach at least thrico in the week ; must stay no 

longer in the chief town of their charge than three or four 

> Calderwood, 2l?, ST. 
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months at moat ; but must re-enter in visitation of the rest 
of the kirka in their bounds. Bishops think preaching the 
least of their charge. 

" 4. The election, examination, and admission of the Su- 
perintendent is set down far different from the election, 
oxfLmination, and admission of Bishops now-a-days, G:c. 

" 5. Superintendents were admitted without other cere- 
monies than sharp examination, &c. To the inauguration 
of a Bishop is required the Metropolitan's consecrations. 

" 6. There wore no degrees of superior and inferior, pro- 
vincial and general Superintendents. It is otherwise in the 
Hierarchy of the Prelates," &c, 

I have set down these six huge diilerences, without ever 
offering to consider thom particularly. Are they not Kt^ 
differences 1 Behold them, examine them carefully ; is not 
each of them as aeenliai and specific as another I Think not, 
courteous reader, it was malice or iU-mll to Episcopacy 
made our author muster up these differences. These make 
but a small number. If he had been acted by passion or 
viciom bias — if his malice had been vigorous and earnest to 
discharge itaelf that way, he could have easily reckoned six 
himdred, every whit as considerable differences. He might 
have told them that Bishops wore blaci hats, and Superin- 
tendents Hue ionnets ; that Bishops wore gilh, and Superin- 
tendents tartan ,- that Bishops wore ffovms and cassocks, and 
Superintendents trews and staehi dotiblets ; and, God knows, 
how many such differences he might have readily colleoted. 
And if he had adduced such notable difforenoes us these, he 
had done every way as phiiosophicaUy, and as like a good 
differsnce-maker. But, in the mean time, what is all this to 
partly or imparity amongst the governors of the Church ! 
Do these difference* he has adduced distinguish between 
Bishops and Superintendents as to pre-eminence of power 
and tho essentials of Prelacy f Do they prove that Super- 
intendents had no prerogative, no authority, no jurisdiction, 
over parish ministers! I have treated him thus coarsely, 
because I know no other way of treatment authors deserve 
who will needs speak wmsente rather than speak nothing. 

It is true, indeed, one difference he has mentioned, which 
seems something material, and therefore I shall endeavour 
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to aocount for it with some more Beriousnesa. It is, that 
by the constitutioD, aa we have it, both Id the " First Book 
of DiBcipline," and the " Form and Order of electing Super- 
intendents," Superintendents were made " obnoxious to the 
trial and censures of the ministers within their own Diocese." 
This I acknowledge to be true ; and I acknowledge farther, 
that herein there was a considerable difference between them 
and Biihopi, as Bishops stood eminenced above Presbj'ters in 
the Primitive times, and as thej ought to stand eminenced 
above them in all well constituted Churches. But then I 
have these things to say — 

1. I shall not scruple to acknowledge that herein our Be- 
fonners were in the wrong, and that this was a great error 
in the constitution. I do avowedly profess, I do not think 
myself bound to justify every thing that was done by our 
Reformers. If that falls to any man''s share, it falls to theirs 
who established this Article in the " Claim of Eight," which 
gave occasion to this whole Inquiry. That our Reformers 
herein wore in the wrong, I say, I make no scruple to ac- 
knowledge ; and I think it cannot but be obvious to all who 
have spent but a few thoughts about matters of poliff^ and 
ffovemtamt. Indeed, to make governors subject to the oen- 
Bures and sentences of their subjects, what is it else than 
to subvert government, to confound relations, to sap the 
foundations of all order and politic establishment ! " It is" — 
aa King James YI. has it in his Discourse about the " True 
Law of Free Monarchies,"^ and I cannot give it better — " to 
invert the order of all law and reason, to make the com- 
manded oommaod the commander, the judged judge their 
judge, and them who are governed to govern, their time 
about, their lord and governor." In short, to give a just 
account of such a constitution, it is very near of kin to that 
Bantering question I have sometimes heard proposed to 
children or idiots — " 1/ you www abom tm, and I above you, 
tehicA of ut should be uppermost f 

2, 1 add further, that, as I take it, our Reformers put 
this in the constitution, that they mig^t appear consequen- 
tial to a principle then enpoused and put in practice by them 
about civil governments, which was — that the King was 

' King: James* Wnrka, p. 202. 
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superior to his subjects in tUoir distributive, but inferior to 
them in their collective, capsicity.^ This principle, I say, 
in those days was in great credit. Knox had learned it from 
the democratiam at Geneva ; his authority was great ; and 
he was vary fond of this principle, and disseminated it with 
a singular zeal and confidence. Besides, our Reformers 
were then obnoxious to the civil government ; the standing 
laws were against them ; and the sovereign's persuafiion, in 
matters of religion, jumped with the laws. Thia principle, 
therefore (had it been a good one), came to them moat sea- 
sonably ; and coming to them in such a nick, and, withal, 
meeting in them with Scotch metal,'^ they put it in practice ; 
and being put in practice, God sufTered it to be succeasful ; 
and the succeajs was a new endearment, and so it came to 
be a principle of credit and reputation. Indeed, they had 
been very unthankful to it, and inconsequential to boot, if 
they had not adopted it into their eecUiiastical as well as 
their civil sysUtu ,■ and the Superintendents, having had a 
main hand in reducing it to practice against the prince, 
could not take it ill if it was made a law to themselves — it 
was but their own measure. This, I say, I take to be the 
natural history of this part of the constitution. 

Nay, 3. So fond, it seems, they were of this principle 
that they extended it further — so far as even to make minis- 
ters accountable to their own elderships. So it is expressly 
established by the " First Book of Discipline," Head 8 3 — 
" The elders ought also to take heed to the life, manners, 
- diligence, and study of their minister ; and if he be worthy 
of admonition, they must admonish him ; if of correction, 
they must correct hira ; and if he be worthy of deposition, 
they, with the consent of the Church and Superintendent, 
may depose him.^ Here was a pitch of democracy which, I 
think, our Presbytori.in brethren themselves, as self-denied 
as they are, would not take with so very kindly. And yet 
I am apt to believe the compilers of the Book never 
thought on putting these elders in a state of parity with their 
ministers ; though this is a demonstration, that they have 
not been the greatest masters at drawing schemes of policy. 

4, But to let this pass : though this impoliticnl stroke 
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(to oall it no worse) was made part of the conatitiiUon of 
that Boole, as I have granted, yet I have no where found 
that ever it was put in practice. I have no where found 
that, de factor a Superintendent waa judged by his own 
Synod ; whether it was, that they behaved so esaotly, as 
that they were never censurable, or that their Synods had 
not the insolence to reduce a constitution so very absurd 
and unreasonable to practice, I shall not be anxious to de- 
termine. But it seems probable it has been as much, if not 
more, upon the latter account than the former, for I find 
Superintendents frequently tried, and sometimes censured, 
by General Assemblies ; and there was reason for it, suppos- 
ing that General Assemblies, as then constituted, were fit 
to be the supreme judicatories of the national Church, for 
there was no reason that Superintendents should have been 
Popes, i. e. absolute and unaccountable. So that, if I am 
not mistaken, our brethren raise dust to little purpose, when 
they malce so much noise about the aocountableness of Su- 
perintendents to General Assemblies, es if that made a 
difference between them and Bishops ; for I know no man 
that makes Bishops unaccountable, especially when they are 
confederated in a NiUional Church. But this by the way, 
That which Itakenoticeofis, that seeing wc find they were so 
frequently tried by General Assemblies, without the least in- 
timation of their being at any time tried by their own Synods, 
it seems reasonable to conclude, that it has been thought fit 
to let that unreasonable stretch in the first constitution fall 
into desuetude ; but however this was, I have all safe enough. 
For 5. Such a constitution infers no such thing as parity 
amongst the officers of the Church. Those who maintain 
that the King is inferior to his subjects, in their coUeetiim, 
are not yet so extravagant as to say he is not aaperior to 
every one of them in their d^rihution. They acknowledge 
be is major MnfftiJii, and there is not a person in the king- 
dom who will be so unmannerly as to say that ho stands 
upon the same level with his sovereign. But what needs 
more ! These same very Presbyterian authors who use this 
argument, even ■while they use it, confess that Supertntend- 
efit$ and ordinary parish ministsrs did not act in parity ; and 
because they eamut deny it, but mmt confess it, whether 
tliey will or not, they cannot forbear raising all the dust 
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they can about it, that unthinking people may not see clearly 
that they do confess it. And had it not been for this 
reason, I am apt to think the world had never been plagued 
with such pitiful jangle ae such arguments amount to. 

Neither is the next any better, which is, 3—" That Super- 
intendency was never established by Act of Parliament." 
Tliis is G[ilbGrtJ R[ule]'8 argument in hia learned answer 
to the first of the Ten Questions ; for there he tells us that 
" Superintendency was neither brought in, nor cast out, 
by Act of Parliament." And what, then ? Doth he love 
it tho worse that it was established purely by eccleeiastieal 
authority I How long since he turned /ond of ParliameiU- 
ary establishments ! I wonder he was not afraid of the 
scandal of Erastianism. But to the point. It is true, in- 
deed, it was not brought in by Act of Parliament, but then 
I think he himself cannot deny that it was countenanced, 
allowed, and approven, by more than half a dozen of Acts of 
Pariiaments ; which, if our author understands any thing 
either of laio or logic, he must allow to be at least equivalent to 
a Parliamentary tniringin^. I have these Acts in readiness to 
produce when I shall be put to it, but I think his own Act, 
which he cited, though moat ridiculously, us shall be made 
appear afterwards, in the Immediately preceding paragraph, 
may bo good enough for him. For he concludes it as evi- 
dent that " Episcopal jurisdiction over tho Protestants was 
condemned by law in the Parliament 15G7, because it is 
there statute and ordained that no other jurisdiction ecclo- 
sinsticol be acknowledged within this realm than that which 
is, and shall bo, within this same Kirk established presently, 
or which flowcth therefrom, concerning preaching the Word, 
correcting of manners, administration of Sacraments ; and 
Prolatical jurisdiction was not then in Scotland," So he 
reasons. Now, I dare adventure to refer it to his own 
judgment, whether it will not by the same way of reasoning 
follow, and be as evident, that the jurisdiction of Sv^>erin~ 
tendenU was allowed of by this same Act, seeing he himself 
cannot have the brow to deny that it was then in its vigour, 
and daily exercised ! I think this is argument good enough 
ad hominem, but, as I said, we shall have more of this Act of 
Parliament hereafter. 

Thus I have dispelled some of these clouds our Presbyterian 
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brethren use to raise about the Prelacy of Superintend- 
enfy.^ Perhaps there may be more of them, but consideriag 

' [Our author was not concerned lo prove Superintend en cy and Epis- 
copacj the 8une, tnit in opposition to the clause in the " CUim of Right," 
which asserted that " snperiority of any office in the Church above Pres- 
byters hath been a great and insupportable ^evance to Scollaiid ever 
since the Reformation, it having been reformed from Popery hy Presby- 
ters," to establish the fact that the Reformers of thU country had no idea 
otparify among ecclesiastics ; and that, therefore, in the religious Hj-gtem 
which they set up in place of the Clturch nhich was overthrown, there 
were manifest marks of imparity, and unequivocal Bymptoms of snperiority 
of offices above Presbyters. It is not necessary fur Episcopal n-riters to 
defend the opinions of the Scottish Reformers, with whom their Church 
has no connexion, or to admire the crude substitute for the Apostohcal 
constitution which they erected. Butitis very important that they ^ould 
correct the false impreflsiou which even the writings of historianH, in the 
main favourable to Catholic order, have tended to create, hy the loose 
manner in which they speak of the Presbyterian ism of Knox, and the 
Anti-Episcopal character of the Knoxian aystem. There never was a 
greater error, and by exposing it we deprive Prcsbyterianism of the 
potent charm with which it ia invested in the minds of the Scottish people, 
from its imaginary association with tliat wonderful man, and oblige its 
advocates te seek some other origin for it, which, when known, is by 
no means likely to be palateable to a people, whose chief characteristic is 
national pride. It must be obvious to every candid person who peruses 
these pages, or who is otherwise familiar with the actual state of Super- 
intendency, and the ejitraordlnary restrictions nnder which it was placed, 
that it «mu a/meal at ronoft from EpiKopacy in e^ctemals (to say nothing of 
the mimt 0/ thi valid Sureet^ion, which is the life-germ of the Apostolical 
Order), as it tea* from Prahylfritaaam, The Superiuteodents were si>hject 
to tliecrt«tmao/(Ar.>otrn5j^<»;«by tbeHrst Book of Discipline ; though 
they were placed above, and were authorised to nprmUe, Ibe indindaal 
mmdieri composing those Synods. This regulation, putting aside its ab- 
surdity, shews (bat those who framed it had no proper idea of the cccled- 
astical power of Bishops, and of the fitness that, in eases of delinquency, 
they should at least be tried by their Peers. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that after (*■» gfart' probation it was found impracticable to carry 
out a system of snch a questionable kind; and that those who devised it 
were earnest and foremoHt in bringing in another, belter digested, and 
more asaimilated to the ancii'nt llierarchy. That the succeeding regime 
established by the Convention of Ijcilh was (he child of those who bad 
devised the previous ^^tem, and was favourably received by Knox, is a 
toiem/Jfi ttnmg proqfof iJirir lamingi, aaleaa we suppose them to have been 
actuated entirely by temporal motives, for which there is no ground. And 
when it is remembered that in the meantime they gladly avwled them- 
selves of the assistance of the few real and titular Prelates who joined the 
Reformed cause, there (»n be no donbt that they were not inrfiipoiwf to 
tieexistenceof "any superiority of office in the Church above Prcsby- 
tors," and that the assertion that the ite/ormatimt was brouj/Al aboHl tg 
Prt^byUn in the seoBc in which modem writers use the t«rm — for in reality 
being tdiitmalici atid letpaen, it m of no eefivqtKntr hf fikat iwdtr Ihit lawd 
■trtii nfurraed — i« tinmippnrtnl hyfrt<:f: — F..] 
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the weakness of these, which certainly are the strongest, 
it is easy to conjecture what the rest may be, if there are 
any more of them. And thus, I think, I have fairly accounted 
for the sentiments of our Reformers in relation to parity or 
tTnparify amongst the governors of the Church during the 
first scheme into which they cast the government of the 
Church. 

Before I proceed to the next I must go baok a little, 
and give a brief deduction of some things which may afford 
considerable light, both to what I am now to insist on, and 
what I have insisted on already. Though I am most un- 
willing to rake into the mistakes or weaknesses of our 
Beformers, yet I cannot but say that our Hefonnation was 
carried on, and at first established, upon some principles very 
disadvantageous to the Church both as to her polity and 
patrimony. There were mistakes in the ministers on the one 
hand, and sinister and worldly designs amongst the laity on 
the other ; and both concurred unhappily to produce great 
evils in the result. 

There was a principle had then got too much footing 
amongst some Protestant divines, viz. that the best way to 
reform a Church was to recede o^ far from the Papists as 
they could ; to have nothing in common with them but the 
easentiak — the necessary and indispensable articles and parts 
of Christian religion. Whatever was in its nature indifferent, 
and not positively and expressly commanded in the Scrip- 
tures, if it was in fashion in the Popish churches, was there- 
fore to be laid aside, and avoided aa a corruption — as having 
been abused, and made subservient to superstition and 
idolatry. 

This principle John Knox was fond of, and maintained 
zealously, and the rest of our Reforming preachers wore much 
acted by his influences. In pursuance of this principle, there- 
fore, when they compiled the First Book of Discipline they 
would not reform the old polity, and pm^ it of such cor- 
ruptions OS had crept into it, keeping still by the main 
draughts and lineaments of it, which undoubtedly had been 
the wiser, the safer, and every way the better course, as 
they were then admonished even by some of the Popish 
clergy ;' hut they laid it quite aside, and instead thereof 
' BpoltiHWoode, 174. 
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hammered out a n«v> scAeme, keeping at as great a dUtance 
from the old one aa thej could, and as the essentials of polity 
would allow them, establishing no such thing, however, as 
parity, OB I have fully proven. And no wonder, for as im- 
parity has obviously more of order, heauty, and tuefvInetK, in 
its aspect, so it had never, so much as by dreaming, entered 
their thoughts that it waa a limh of Antichrist, or a reUc of 
Popery. 

That our Reformers had the aforesaid principle in their 
view all alongst, while they digested the " First Book of 
Discipline,'" le plain to every one that reads it. Thus, io 
the first Head, they condemn " binding men and women to 
a several and disguised apparel — to the superstitious observ- 
ing of fasting days — keeping of holidays of certain Saints 
commauded by man, such as be all these THE PAPISTS HAVE 
INVENTED, as the Feasts of the Apogllea, Martyrs, tyhriatmas,^ 
&C.1 In the second Head, the cross in Baptism, and kneeUng 
at the reception of the symbols in the Eucharist. In the 
third head, they require not only " idolatry," but " all its 
monuments and places to be suppressed •,"" and amongst the 
rest, " chapels, cathedral churches, and colleges," i. e., as I 
take it, collegiate churches. And many other such instances 
might be adduced particularly as to our present purpose. 
They would not call those, whom they truly and really stated 
in a Prelacy above their brethren, Prelates or Biahops, but 
Superintendents. They would not allow of iw^>o»ition of hands 
in ordinations ; they made Superintendents subject to the cm- 
sitres of their own Synods ; they changed the bounds of the Dtth 
ceses ; they would not allow the Superintendents the same reve- 
nues which Prehies had had before ; they would not suffer 
ecclesiastical benefices to stand distinguished as they had been 
formerly ; but they were for casting them all for once into one 
heap, and making a new division of the Church's patrimony, 
and parcelling it out in competencies, as they thought it 
most expedient. In short, a notable instance of the preva- 
leney of this principle we have even in the year 157^, after 
the restoration of the old polity was agreed to ; for then, by 
many in the Qeneral Assembly, exceptions were taken at the 
titles of " Archbishop, Dean, Archdeacon, Chancellor, Chap- 

' SpoltiewcKJile, 153. 
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U)F," &c. as being PopUA tiileB, and offmtiw to the eara of 
good Ghriatiana, as all historians a^ee.^ But, then, as they 
were for these and the like alterations in pursuance of thie 
principle, so they were zealous for, and had no mind to part 
with, iha patrimony of the Church. Whatever had been de- 
dicated to rehgious uses — whatever, under the notion of 
either gpirituaUty or temporality, had belonged to either 
seculars or reguiars before, they were positive should still 
continue in the Churches hands, and bo applied to her main- 
tenance and advantages, condemning all dilapidations, aliena- 
tions, impropriations, and htick usurpations and possessions 
of church revenues, &q. as is to be seen fully in the sixth 
Head of the Book.^ Thus, I say, our Reformers had digested 
a new scheme of polity in the " First Book of Discipline,'''' 
laying aside the old one, because they thought it too much 
Popie/t ; and now that we have this Book under considera- 
tion, it will not be unuseful, nay, it will be needful, for a full 
understanding of what follows, to fix the time when it was 
written. 

Knox (and Golderwood follows him) says^ it was written 
after the dissolution of the Parliament which sat in August 
1560, and gave the legal establishment to the Beformation. 
But Petrie says,^ it is expressly affirmed in the beginning of 
the Book itself, that the commission was granted for com- 
piling it on the 29th of April 1560, and that they brought 
it to a conclusion, " as they could for the time,"" before the 
20lh of May, a short enough time, I think, for a work of 
such importance. So Petrie affirms, I say, and it is apparent 
he is in the right, for his account agrees exactly with thefirtt 
nomination of Superintendents, which both Knox and Spot- 
tiswoode affirm to have been made in July that year ;8 and, 
besides, it falls in naturallywiththe«entwof thehistory,fortbe 
Nobility and gentry having seen the Book, and considered it 
before the Parliament sat, according to this account, makes it 

* Spottiswoode, 260 j Petrie, 376 ; Calderwood, 68. 
' Spotliawoode, 164. 

* [This Book was compiled bj the mote persoDs who drew up the Con- 
fesMOD of Futh, which was presented to and ratified bj the I'vliameDt 
in ISGO, viz. — Wmram, Spottiswoode, WiUos, DoDglo* {tJtentazda the 
first Tilulsr Archbishop of St Andrews), Row, and Knox.— R.] 

* Knox, 283 ; CaHerwood, 24. 

■ Petrie, 219. ■ Knox, 259, 260 j SjiottiBwoode, 149. 
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fairly intelligible how it was entirely neglected, or rather re- 
jected, not only so far as that it was never allowed of nor 
approven by them, as we shall leam by and bye ; but so far 
that in that Parliament, no provision at all was made for the 
maintenance and subsistence of the Reformed ministers. 
For understanding this more fully, yet it is to be conudered 
that there had been disceptations and controversies the year 
before, viz. 1559, about the disposal of the pairimony of the 
Church. This I leam from a letter of Knox to Calvin, 
dated August 28, 1559, to be seen among Calvin's Epistles, 
Ool. 441, wherein he asks his sentiments about this question 
— " Whether the yearly revenues might be paid to such as 
had been monliB and Popish priests, even though they 
ehotild confess their former errors, considering that they 
neither served the Church, nor were capable to do it?" 
and tells him frankly that he had maintained the negative, 
for which ho was called too severe, not only by the Papists, 
but even by many Protestants,^ From which it is plain not 
only that there were then controversieB about the disposiU 
of the patrimony of the Church, as I have said, but also 
that Knox, (and by very probable oonsequence the Protest- 
ant preachers gDnorolly), was clear that the ecclesiastical 
revenues had been primarily deetinated to the Church for 
the ends of ruligion ; and, therefore, whatever person could 
not serve these ends could have no/tut f2t/0 to these revenues. 
By which way of reasoning, not only ignorant priests and 
monks, but all laymen whatsoever, were excluded from having 
any title to the patrimony of the Church. 

Now, while this controversy was in agitation as to point 
of right, the guise was going against Knox's side of it as to 
matter of fact : for in the mean time many abbeys and 
monasteries were thrown down, and the Nobility and gentry 
were daily possessing thomselveH of the estates that had be- 
longed to them. And so, before the " First Book, of Disci- 
pline,^ which was Knox's performance — and so, no doubt, 
contained his principle—was compiled, they were finding that 
there was something stceet in sacrilege, and were by no means 
willing ti> part with what they had got so fortunately, as 

' Hiw;, quia nvgo, phw ipr|iin Bcvcnw jiidicor, Hon ii wlis PHpi-^ticU, 
vrrum ctian nb iw qui aibi vmtatin patroni ridi'utur. 
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they thought, in their fingers. Beeides, they foresaw, if 
Knox's project took pkce, several other, which they judged 
considerable, inooDvonieDts would follow. If the motiki and 
prtMis, &o. who acknowledged their former errors, should 
be 60 treated, what might they expect who persisted in their 
adherence to the SomisA faith and iiUere^f Though they 
were blinded with superstition and error, yet they were 
men ; they were Scottish mm ; nay, they were generally of 
their own bhod, and their very near kinsmen ; and would it 
not be very hard to deprive them entirely of their livings, 
and reduce them who had their estates settled upon them 
by law, and had lived so plentifully and so hospitably, to 
such a hopeless state of misery and arrant beggary ! Fur- 
ther, by this scheme, as thoy behoved to part with what 
they had already griped, so their hopes of ever having oppor- 
tunity to profit themselves of the revenuea of the Chnrch 
thereafter were more effectually diaeouraged, than they had 
been even in the times of Poper)'. The Popish clergy, by 
their ralet, were bound to live single ; they could not marrj-, 
nor, by consequence, have lawful children to provide for. 
The Reformed, as the law of (rod allowed them, and their 
inclinations prompted them, indulged themselves the solaces 
of wedlock, and begot children, and had families to maintain 
and provide for. There were no such expectations, therefore, 
of easy leases, and rich gifts, and hidden legacies, &c., from 
them as from the Pcytish clergy. Add to this, the Popish 
clergy foresaw the ruin of the Motnish interests ; they saw 
no hkelihood of successors of their own stamp and principles. 
They had a mighty spite at the Befoimation. It was not 
likely, therefore, that they would be anxious what became 
of the patrimony of the Church after they were gone. It 
was to be hoped they might squander it away, dilapidate, 
alienate, &c., without difficulty (ne indeed they did) ; and 
who but themselves (the laity) should have all this gain ! 
Upon these and the like considerations, I say, the Nobi- 
lity and gentry had no liking to the " First Book of Dis- 
cipline ;" and Wing once out of lovo with it, it was easy to 
get arguments enough against it. The novelties, and the 
numerous neediest recessions from the old polity which were 
in it, furnished those both obviously and abundantly. So it 
was not only not established, but, it seems, the Nobility and 
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gentry, who have ever the priDcipal sway in Scottish Par- 
ilamenta, to let the ministers find how much they had dis- 
pleased them by such a draiieht, resdved to serre them 
a triclc. Indeed, they served them a motutrom one ; for, 
though in the Parliament 1560, they established the Beftuv 
mation as to doctrine and worship, &c., and by a legal de- 
finitioH made the Protestant the Naivmal Church, yet they 
settled not so much as a groat of the Church's revenues upon 
its ministera, but continued the Popish cleifty, during their 
lives, in their possesnons. 

It is true, indeed, through the importunity of John Knox 
and some others of the preachers, some Noblemen and gen- 
tlemen subscribed the Book^ in January 1560-1 ;2 but aa 
they were not serious, as Knox intimates, so they did it 
with tiih eitprese proviHon, apparently levelled against one of 
the main designs of the Book—" That the Bishops, Abbots, 
Priors, and other Prelates, and beneficed men, who had 
already joined themselves to the reli^on, should enjoy the 
rents of their benefices during their lives, they sustaining 
the ministers for their parts,^ &o. But it was never gene- 
rally received : on the contrary, it was treated in ridicule, 
and called a devout imagination, which ofiended Knox 
exceedingly.3 Nay, it seems the miniBters themselves were 
not generally pleased with it after second thoughts, or the 
laity have been more numerous in the General Assembly 
holden in December 1561. For, as Knox himself tells us,* 
when it was moved there that the Booh should bo offered 
to the Queen, and her Majesty should be supplicated to 
ratify it, the motion was rejected. 

The Reformation thus established, and through the iad- 
nets, or at least the diaagreeahhness, of the scheme laid down 
in the Book on the one hand, and the geljieh and sacrilegiotu 
ends of the ioity on the other, no provision made for the 
ministers, it was unavoidable that they Bhould be pinched. 



' [Thesubscribera were" the Duke of Chatclherault, tbeEarisof Amn, 
Argyll, Glencdrn, Mariscbal, Menteith, Morton, and Rothes, the Lords 
Yester, Boyd, Ochiltree, Sanquhar, aod Lindsay, the Bishop of Gallo- 
way, the Dean of Moray (Alexander Campbell), the Lairds of Drnm- 
lanrig, Locbinvar, Garlies, Bargeny, and " diver* burifesBes." — E.} 

» Knox, 282, 283 ; Spottiawoode, 1 75. 

■ Knox, Ibid. ; Spnttiswoode, ! 74. ' Knox, 32.T. 
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And pinched they were, indeed, to purpose ; for, for fall 
eighteen or nineteen months after the Bcformation was eeto- 
blisked by law they had nothing to live by but shift or 
charity ; and, which heightened the misery all this time of 
want, they had little or no prospect of the end of it, for 
when a Parliament, so much Protestant as in the Queen'a 
absence to eetablieh tho purify ot doctrine, &c., hod treated 
them ao unkindly, whut was to be expected now that eh« 
was at home, every inch Popish, and zealously such I Though 
a Parliament should now inchne to pity them, yet how could 
it meet ! Or what could it do without the sovereign's allow- 
ance ? And what ground had they to hope that she would 
befriend them ? Indeed, nothing was to be attempted that 
way. It was not to be expected that the Popish clergy 
should be dispossessed of the revenues of the Church, and 
the Reformed entitled to them by Act of Parliament. 
Another ^nyVrf was to be fallen upon. 

The project fallen upon was, that the Council, then entirely 
Protestant, should deal with the Queen to oblige the Popish 
'^Q'gyi possessors of the benefices, to resign the thirds of 
them into her Majesty's hands, that they might be a fund 
for the maintenance of Protestant ministers. The nation was 
then generally Protestant, and that interest was too strong for 
the Queen, so that they were not to be too much provoked. 
Besides, one argument was used which prevailed much with 
her Majesty. The revenues of the Queen were then very 
low, and she loved to spend ; and pains were taken to per- 
suade her that beside what would be subsistence enough for 
the ministers, she would be sure to have what might con- 
siderably relieve her own necessities. Tins was a taking 
proposition, so the project succeeded. The Popish clergy 
were put to it, and resigned the thirds.^ Collectors were 
appointed to bring them into the Exchequer. The ministers 
were thence to receive their allowances. Well ! Were they 
well enough provided now i Alas ! poor men ! it was but 
little that was pretended to be provided for them — ^the 
thirds of those benefices which the laity had not already «wa^ 
lovied .-2 and yet far less was their real portion. They found 



' Knox, 324, 335, 326, 327, 32S, &c. 

' fEveo of IhU the nunisters did not gei tlieir full fduirr, for the clcr^ 
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by Bad experience, that it wae not For nothing that the thirds 
were ordered to be brought into the Queen's treasury. For 
when they canio to be divided, how mean were their allot- 
ments ? An hundred merks Scottish, i. e. about five pounds 
eleven shillings English, to an ordinary minister in the 
country ! " Three hundred," stuth Knox,^ " was the highest 
that viOA appointed to any, except the Superintendents and 
a few others." AH this the miniatera, indeed, resented 
highly, John Knox^ said publickly in his sermon — " If that 
order for maintaining the ministers ended well his judgment 
failed him, for he saw two parts freely given to the DeviJ, 
the Popish clergy, and the third must be divided betwixt 
God and the Devil," i. e. betwixt the Protestant ministers 
and the Popish Queen. And no doubt her share was truly 
considerable. But neither did the misery end here, as 
poor OS these small pittancea were, they could not have them 
either seasonably, or /uUy paid. The thirds came in but 
slowly, and the Queen's noctissitics behoved to be fir^t served, 
by which means the ministers were forced to wait many times 
very long for their money, and sometimes to take tittle, 
rather than want all. In short, their sense of the treat- 
ment they met with was so lively, that this turned to a pro- 
verb amongst them — " The good Laird of Pittaro^ was ane 



uoutiaucd to give iu faJso returuB of their exiatin^f rentals, which of course 
jfreatlj dimmished the Thirds. Vide Spottiswoode, p. 183.— E.] 
■ P. 329. » IKd. 

' Ibid. — [The old niansioD of Pitarrow, tlie patrimonial propertj of the 
Wishartg, was situated in the parish of FordouD in the shire of Kin- 
cardine. It -was long a ruin, and scarcely a vestige of il now remnius. The 
proprietor here mentioned was John, the eldest brother of Gcorji[e Wish- 
art the " Mariijr." lie wafi engB^d in most of the conferences between 
the Qneen-Dowager and the Lords of the C'flugr^ation in 1659, and being 
present in the Parliament whiuh met in August 1JJ60 (Acta Par). Scot. 
vol. ii. p. 525), he was one of the twenty-four iodiiiduals elected to con- 
duct the Govemniqnt, of whom eight were to be chosen by the Queen- 
DowHgi;r, and six by the Nobility. In ISIil, after the return of Queen 
Mary from France, he was ap[)ointed a Privy Couticillur, and Comptroller 
of ticotland, nhich ofGcc he held until 1563, when he was succeeded by 
Bir William Murray of TuUibardine, the unceator of the Ducal Family of 
Atholl. Bcatson's Political Index, Svo. London, 1S06, vol. iii. p. 89. Ilia 
attachment to the Earl of ?if oray drew him into rebellion, and canaed him 
the loss of Ilia office of Comptroller. lie aflerwards accompanied his 
A-iend aud patron into En(;Iand, and having returned with him after the 
murder uf Rizzio, he received a pardon for his rebellion in March 1566. In 
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earnest profeaiBOr of Chiiat, but the f^reat Devil receive the 
Oontroller." Thus, poor men ! they wore hardly treated : 
they had great charges, and a weighty task ; and they were 
ill provided, and worse paid. 

Tiis bred them much work in their Geueral Assemblies, 
for scarcely did they ever meet but a great part of their 
time was spent in forming petitions, and importuning tho 
Government for relief of their necoBsitiea ; but all in vain, 
they were never the better, no, not eo much as heard almost, 
till July 1567. Then the Nobility and gentry resolved to 
lay aside the Queen from the government, and, finding it 
necessary to have the ministers of their side, began to be- 
speak them a little more kindly. Then, indeed, it was made 
the second article of that league into which they entered — 
" That the Act already made (by the Queen and Council) 
concerning the thirds of the benefices within this realm, 
principally for sustaining the ministers, should be duly put 
in execution, according to the order of the Book of the ap- 
pointment of ministers' stipends, as well of them that are to 
be appointed, as of them who are already placed ; and that 
the ministers should be first duly answered, and sufficiently 
sustained of tho same, to the relief of their present necessity, 
aye and whQe a perfect order might be taken and established 
towards the full distribution of the patrimony of the Kirk, 
according to God's word," &C. 

So I read in the MSS., and Spottiswoode' has the same 
upon the matter. But this was not all — Burnt bairns jire 
dread? The ministers, sensible, it seems, of the mean and 
unceriain way of livinii they had had before, resolved now 
to make tho best advantage they could of that opportunity ; 



ISR? he joined the association n^inst the Enrl of Bothncll, and on the 
19th of November that jrear was appointed nn Kxtraordinoiy Lord of 
6r«unn in the room of Dr Edward IlenryHoo, then Rnperwided. He ac- 
companied Moray in 1Q6S to York, for the purpose of impeaching his 
Bovereign before the Commisfri oners of tlic English Queen, and he fif^rps 
afterwardH in the Pacification of Perth, concluded 23d February ifi73. 
Uiator; of King James tho Sext, 4Co. p. 132. lie was reappointed an 
Extraordisar? Lord of SeSBion on the 18th of January 1074, in room of 
the Earl Marischal, according to the Pitmidden M9S. ; but as the Books 
of Sederunt of the Court of .Sesdoa of that date are tost, tho partical&rx 
of tiie reappointment of this keen politician, and man " of many fljf(r#," 
aro buried in oblivion . — E.] 

' Ppotti«woocIe, 2ns. * [An old Seottinh proverb.— E.] 
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and BO they obtained this likewise for another article of 
that confederacy, and the Nobility promised — " That how 
soon a lawful Parliament might be had, or that the occasion 
might otherwise justly servo, they should labour at their 
uttermost that the faithful Kirk of Jesus Christ, profq^sed 
within this realm, might be put in full liberty (i. o. posses- 
sion) of the patrimony of the Kirk, according to the Book 
of Qod, and the order and practice of the Primitive Kirk, 
and that nothing should pass in Parliament, till the aSairs 
of the Kirk were first considered, approved, and established ; 
and also that they should reform themselves in the matters 
of the Church for their own parts ; ordaining the contra- 
veners and refusers of the same to be secluded from the 
bosom of the Kirk," &c. So the MSS., and Spottiswoode 
also.l 

Here were fair promises indeed ! Were not the ministers 
well enough secured now ! Was not tlie patrimony of the 
Church now to run in its right channel ! Alas ! all pro- 
mises are not performed. No sooner had these Nobles and 
Barons carried their main point, which was the dethroning 
of the Queen, to which also the ministers were forward 
enough, than they quite forgot their promises. For, though 
the Parliament met in December thereafter, and though the 
restitution of the patrimony of the Church was promised to 
be the first thing that should he done in Parliament, yet 
nothing like performance ! Nay, though an Act was made 
for putting the Articles about the thirds in execution, yet 
the ministers were forced to wait long enough before they 
found the effects of it. In short, they continued in the 
same straits they had been in before, for full two years 
thereafter, that is, till July 1509, at which time I find, by 
the MSS. and Mr Potric,^ the Church was put in possession 
of the thirds, for which their necessities made them very 
thankful, as appears from the narrative of an Act of their 
Assembly at tbat time, which runs thus, as I find it in the 
MS., — " Forasmuch as this long time bygone the ministers 
have been universally defrauded and postponed of their sti- 
pends, and now, at last, it hath pleased Grod to move the 
hearts of the superior power, and the Estates of this realm," 

' Sptrttunfoode, 209. ' Pptrip, .1153. 
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&a. — a narrative which, it is probable, they would not have 
used when the thirds were at first projected for their main- 
tenance ; sure I am, of a quite different strain from Knox's 
resentment, which I mentioned before. But by this time 
experience had taught them " to thank God for littUj" and 
that it was even good to be getting something. However, all 
this while they continued still to have the same sentiments 
concerning the patrimony of the Church — that unless God, 
by immediate revolution, should dispense with her right, it 
belonged to her unalienahly — that it was abominable sacri- 
lege to defraud her of it — and that neither Church nor State 
could be happy bo long aa it was so much in the hands of 
laioke. And as they had still these sentiments (and no 
wonder, so long as they had any sense of religion), so they 
were still using their best endeavours, trying all experiments 
and watching all opportunities to bring the Nobility and 
gentry to a reasonable temper, and to put the Church in 
possession of her undoubted revenues; but all in vatn. 
On the contrary, these leeches having once tasted of her blood, 
were thirstitig still for wwre, and daily making farther en- 
croachments. For a Parliament met in August 1571, and 
made an " Act, obliging all the subjects, who in former 
times had held their land and possessions of Priors, Prior- 
esses, Convents of Friars and Nuns," Stc, thereafter to hold 
them of the Crown. This was an awakening, an alarming 
Act. These who heretofore had possessed themselves of the 
Church's patrimony hod done it by force, or by connivance — 
without law, and without title,'" so there were still hopes of 
recovering what was possessed so illegally. But this was to 
give them law on their side. As things stood then, it would 
be easy to obtain gifts, now that the King was made imme- 
diate superior ; and then there was no recovering of what 
was thus colourah^ possessed. So, I say, it was an awaken- 
ing Act of Parliament, and indeed it roused the spirits of 
the Clergy, and put them in a quicker motion. Now they 
began to see the error of drawing the new schome of polity 
in the " First Book of Discipline," and receding from the 
tAd one. tiovi they perceived sensibly that that making of a 
new one had unhinged all the Church's Interests, and exposed 
her patrimony, and made it a prey to the ravenous laity ; 
and that it was therefore time — ^high time — for them to 
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bethink themselves, and try theirstrength and skill, if possibly 
a stop could be put to auoh notorious robbery.^ And bo I 
am fairly introduced to 

The Second Model, into which the government of the 
Church was cast, after the public establishment of the Re- 
fonnation. For tha General Assembly of the Church, meet- 
ing at Stirling in that same month of August 1571 — " Gave 
commission to certain brethren to go to the Lord Regent 
his Grace, and to the Parliament, humbly to request and 
desire, in name of the Kirk, the granting of such heads and 
articles, and redress of such complaints, as should be given 
to them by the Kirk," Sec. So it is in the MSS. and so 
Spottiswoode and Petrie have it.^ Before I proceed, there 
is one seeming difficulty which must be removed. It is, that 
this General Assembly mot before the Parliament. How, 
then, could it be that Act of Parliament which so awakened 
them! But the solution is easy. In those timos Parlia- 
ments did not sit so long as they are in use to do now ; but 
all things were prepared, and in readiness before the Par- 
liament met. " Proclamation was made a month or bo 
before the Parliament was to meet, requiring all Bills to be 
given in to the Re^ster,^ which were to bo presented in the 
succeeding Session of Parliament, that they might be brought 
to the King, or Regent, to be perused and considered by 
them ; and only such as they allowed were to be put into 
the Chancellor's hands to be proponed to the Parliament, 
and none other,^ &c. Whoso pleases may see this account 
given by King James VI. of Scotland and I. of England 
to his English Parliament, in his speech dated IGO?. In- 
deed, the thing is notorious, and Calderwood himself gives 
a remarkable instance of this method,^ for he tells how, in 
the end of April, or beginning of May 1621 — " A charge 
was published by proclamation, commanding all that had 
suits, articles, or petitions to propone to the Parliament, to 
give them into the Clerk of the Register before the 20th 
day of May, that by him they might be presented to so 
many of the Council, who were appointed by his Majesty 



' Vido Spottiswoode, 258. » Spottiswoode, 258 ; Potrip, 371 • 

• [The Lord Clrrk RcpHter, who eollerted the votes in the Scotlish 
Pttrliiinienl.— E.] ' fiildtTwood, 7S9. 
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to meet some days before the Parliament, and to consider 
the said bills, petitions, and articles, with certification that 
the same should not be received, read, nor voted in Parlia- 
ment, except they were passed under his Highness' hand.^ 
And yet the same Calderwood telle us,^ that the Parliament 
was not appointed to meet till the ttomtif-third of J til}/ ; so 
that here were two full months between the giving in of the 
bills, &c. and the meeting of the Parliament. This being 
the custom in those times, it is easy to consider how the 
General Assembly, though it met some days before tbe Par- 
liament, might know very well what was to be done in Pa^ 
liament, for if this BiU was allowed by the then Regent to 
be presented, there was no doubt of its passing. And that 
it was very well known what the Parliament was to do in 
that matter, may be further evident from John Knox's 
letter, directed at that time to the Greneral Assembly, wherein 
he is earnest with them that, " with all uprightness and 
strength in God, they goinstaod the merciless devourers of 
the patrimony of the Church, telling them, that if men will 
spoil, let them do it to their own peril and damnation ; but 
it was their duty to beware of communicating with their 
sins, but by public protestation to make it known to the 
world that they were innocent of robbery, which would ere 
long provoke God's vengeance upon the committers," &c. 
From which nothing can be clearer than that he bad a 
special eye to that which was then in a^tation, and to be 
done by the Pariiament.3 Having thus removed the seem- 
ing difficulty, I return to my purpose. 

The Earl of Lennox was then B^ent. He was murdered^ 
in the time of the Parliament, so at that time things were 
in confusion, and these commissioners from the General As- 
sembly could do nothing in their business. The Earl of Mar 
succeeded in the Begency. Application was made to him. 
It was agreed to, between his Grace and the clergy who 
applied to him, that a meeting should be kept, between so 
many for the Church and so many for the State, for adjusting 

> Calderwood, 764. 
■ For this letter see Spottiswoode, 258, and Petrie, 370. 
* [Lennox was ihot on the Hi^ Street of Stirting during a riot b^ 
C^ttsin Calder, ftt the instigation of the reUtivea of Archbiihop Hamilton, 
who had been if^nominiomly execnted by the R^tent'i anthority. — E.] 
15 
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matters. For this end, an Aseembl}' vma kept at L^th 
on the 12th of January 1571-2. By this Assembly tix were 
delegated^ to meet with as many to be nominated by the 
Council, " to treat, reason, and conclude, concerning the 
settlement of the polity of the Church." After " divers meet- 
ings and long deliberation," a« Spottiewoode has it,^ they 
came to an Agreement, whioh was in effect — that the old 
polity should revive, and take place ; only with some littie 
idterationa, which seemed necessary from the change that 
had been made in religion. Whoso pleases may see it more 
largely in Calderwood,^ who tells us that the whole scheme 
is " rei^stered in the Books of Council ;" more briefly, in 
Spottiswoode and Petrie.^ In short, it was a constitution 
much the same with that which we have ever since had 
in the times of Episcopacy. For, by this Agreement, those 
who were to have the old pnlatical power v/ere also to have 
the old prelatical natmt and titlee of Aroh&iiiopg and BtiAopg 
— the old divirioH of the Dioceeei was to take plaoe — the patri- 
mony of the Church was to run much in the old ckann^ — 
particnhu-ly, express provision was made oonoeming Chap- 
ten, Ahiott, Priors, &c. that they should be continued, and 
enjoy their old riyhte and primUget ae Churchmen — and, 
generally, things were put in a regular ouurae. 

This was the teamd model (not a aetc one) of polity osta- 
bliehed in the Church of Scotland after the Beformation, 
at a pretty good distance, I think, from the rules and exi- 
gencies of parity. The truth is, both Calderwood and Petrie 
acknowledge it was imparity with a witness ! The thing 
was so manifest, they had not the brow to deny it. All 
their endeavours are only to impugn the authority of this 
constitution, or raise clouds about it, or find weaknesses 



' [The pereona delegated were tbe Earl of Morton, Chancellar, Lord 
Rnthven, TreMorer, the Abbot of Dimfermline, Secretary, Mr Junes Mao- 
gill, Keeper of the Holls, Sir James B^eudeo, Justice-Clerk, and Camp- 
bell of Glenorchy, on the part of the PriTj- Council. For the RefonnBd 
Preacliers — Ersldne of Dnn and Winram, Snperinteadenls of Angus and 
Fif^ Mr Andrew Haj, CommiMioner of Clydesdah?, Mr David Lindeeu;, 
CommiEraoner of the West, Mr Robert Pont, Commisdoner of Orkne;, 
and Mr John Craig, Knox's Mend, one of tbe minioten of Ediobarf^. 
Spottiswoode, p.260.— E.] 

* SpotUiwoode, 260. ' Calderwood, 50, &c. 

* Rpottiswoode, 260 ; Telrie, 279. 
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iQ it. So far 08 I can coUect, no man ever affinned that at 
this time the govemmeni of the Church of Scotland was 
Fresitfteruai, except G[ilbert] R[iile], who is truly singular 
for bia skill in these matters. But we shall have, some time 
or other, occasion to consider him. In the meantime let 
us consider Calderwood'e and Petrie^s pleas against tiiis 
Eatablishment. They may be reduced to these four : — 

" 1. The incompetency of the authority of the meeting 
at Leitb in January 1571-2. 

" 2. The Jbrca which was at that time put upon the mi- 
nisters by the Court, which would needs have that Esti^ 
lishmeat take place. 

"3. The limitednees of the power then granted to Bishops. 

" 4. The reluctanciea whidi the subsequent Assemblies 
discovered against that Eatablishment." 

These are the most material flem they insist on, and I 
shall consider how far they may hold. 

1. The first pUa is, the incompetency of the authority of 
the meeting at Leith, January 12, lo7i-2, which gave com- 
mission to the nm for agreeing with the State to such an 
Establishment. " It is not called an Assembly, but a Con- 
vention, in the Register. The ordinary Assembly was not 
appointed to be holden till the 6th of March thereafter.^" 
— " As it wa« only a Convention, so it was in very great haste, 
it seems, and took not time to consider things of such im- 
portance, so dehberately as they ought to have been consi- 
dered.^ — " It was a corrupt Convention, for it allowed Mr 
Robert Pont, a mivatter, to be a Lord of the Session.^ These 
are the reasons they insist on to prove the authority of that 
meeting ineompaeni. And now to examine them briefiy. 

When I consider these arguments, and for what end they 
are adduced, I must declare I cannot but admire the force 
of prejudice and partiality — how much they blind mea^s eyes, 
and distort their reasons, and bias them to the most ridi- 
culous undertakings. For, what though the next ordinniy 
Assembly was not ^pointed to meet till March thereafter \ 
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Do not even the PresbyteiianB themaelvoB maintain the law- 
finest, yea, the necessity, of calling General Asaemblies 
extraordinarily — upon extraordinary occasions, pro re naia, 
as they call it ! How many euch hare been called since the 
BeformatioQ ! How much did they insist on this pretence, 
anno 1638 ! And what though the Begist«r calls this meet- 
ing a Convention! Was it therefore no Assembly f Is there 
such an opposition between the words convention and assemhly, 
that both cannot possibly signify the same thing ! Doth not 
Calderwood acknowledge that they noted themselres an As- 
sembly in their second Session I Doth he not acknowledge 
that ^1 the ordinary members were there which used to 
constitute Assemblies t But what if it can be found that 
an undoubted, uncontroverted Assembly, owned it as an 
Assembly, and its authority as the authority of an Assem- 
bly ! What is become of this fine argument then ! But can 
this be done indeed I Yes, it can ; and these same very 
authors have given it in these same very hiBtories,^ in which 
they use this as an argument, and not very far from the 
same very pages. Both of them, I say, tell that the General 
Assembly holden at Perth, in August immediately there- 
after, made an Act which began thus — " Foragmnck as tAe 
Atsemlly holden in Leiih in January la^,'" &o. 

But if it was an Assembly, yet it teas in too great htute! It 
did not things deUberately ! Why so ! no reason is adduced, 
no reason can be adduced, for saying so. The rnhjeei Vhtij 
were to treat of was no new one. It was a subject that had 
employed all their heads for several months before. Their 
great business, at that time, was to give a commissitm to 
aome memlers to meet with the delegates of the State, to ad- 
just matters about the polity and patrimony of the Churob. 
This commission was not given till the third Session, as Cal- 
derwood himself acknowledges.^ Whore, then, was the 
great haste f Lay it in doing a thing in their third Session, 
which might have been done in ih& first f 

But were not these commissioners in too great &Mfe to 
come to an Agreement when they met with the delegates of 
the State ! Yes, if we may believe Petrie, for he says^ — 
" That the same day (viz. Januoiy 16) the commissioners 

• r«lderwoad, 57 ; Petrie, 376. » Calderwood, 49. ' Petrie, 353. 
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convened and concluded," &c. But be maj say, with that 
same integrity, whatever he pleases. For, not to inaist on 
Spottiswoode's account,^ who says, it was " after direra 
meetings and long deliberation " that they came to their 
conclusion — ^not to insist on his authority, I say, because h« 
may be suepected as partial, doth not CalderwoodS ex- 
pressly acknowledge, thai they began their conference upon 
the eixteetUh of January, and that matters were not _^»af^y 
concluded and ended till the Jiret of February ?3 

But was it not a corrupt Convention ? Did it not allow 
Ptmt, a minister, to be a Lord of the 8e»»ion f A mighty 
demonstration, sure, of its corruption ! Well ! Suppose 
it was a corruption, was it such a plaguy one &a infected all 
the other acts of that Convention ! Is one corrupt Act of 
an Assembly enough to reprobate all the rest of its Actst^ 
If so, I think it will fare ill with a good many Assemblies. 
Whether was it a corruption in an Assembly to oblige men 



' SpottUwoode, 260. ' Calderwood, 50. ' Ibid. 6S. 

* [In these qneations our aathor sllodeB (o the fomous Aasemblj of 
1638, which, because the Biahops would not appear before it, unjustly and 
absurdly condemned them (among other things) " for Ticeiving errmecratvm 
to the ojSffl of EpiKopaey, and by yirtue of this usurped power, and power 
of High Commission, preasing the Kirk with novations in the worship of 
God ;" and " in case they acknowledge not this Assembly, reverence not 
the constitation thereof, and obey not their sentence, nor niake repentance 
according to the order prescribed, ordains them to be excommunicated." 
Besides the utter inconsistency of Bishops being judged by a body com- 
posed of laymen and rebellious Presbyters, it must be remembered that 
this self-constituted tribunal was illegal. (See the " Declinature" prfe- 
sented to the Assembly by the Bishops, in which the several grounds of its 
illegality are drawn np in a masterly and comprehensive way.) The Mar- 
quis of Hamilton, the Commissioner, had dinalvcd it ; but in spite of tho 
royal authority they protestod, — " declaring for the freedom of ouinter- 
rupted sitting, and thatfnr hii Majaty lo counifntiatid vrat to prrjadgelht prero- 
gative ofjeaat ChritI and the liberties of the Kirk F' It perhaps will not be out 
of place to subjoin here a list of the charges brought agiunst the Bishops 
by these disaffected persons, who seem to have searched tho catalogue of 
vice for shafts which they might hurl at the beads of their innocent 
victims. But in this instance the very atrocity of tho calumnies defeated 
the purpose of their malevolent aspersers. An honest Prcabyterisn 
writer, speaking of thrar proceedings, says — " My heart was truly 
eorry (o see such despiteful and insulting carriage." The Bishops were 
accused of " txixaixie drirttiag, v^oring, playing at airdt and dice, imaritiff, 
profane ipeal-iiig, excaiivt gatiMing, ^t^mang of the SiMaOi, conlaajit of tiu 
jHMKerditumca,amipnraiefamity-eiera»a, BwcKfij of &e paicer <ff pnoA- 
iiiff, prayrr, tpirihuil eonfttmx and linerrt pn^-mn ; beiidt* bribery, timmty. 
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to do pmawx for doing their duty — io declare against the 
King's negative voice in Parliament, and so uniing him, Sio. ! 
But to go on. Why should ^Am Assembly bear the whole 
blame of this corruption, if it was one I Was it not ratified 
by a subsequent Assembly t And should not it bear its 
share S Both authors knew this very well, for both of them 
record it.^ It was Uie Assembly holden at Edinburgh, 
March 6, 1573 :— " The Regent craved some learned men of 
the ministry" — they are Calderwood's oioa Kord» — " to be 
placed Senators of the College of Justice. The Assembly 
after reasoning at length, voted, that none was able to bear 
the B^d two charges, and therefore inhibited any minister 
to take upon him to be a Senator of the College of Justice, 
Master Solmi Pont only excepted, who was already placed 
with advice and consent of the Kirk.^ Petrie ^ves the 



KUay of commiaariei ]iliKa,lUt,peijirria, dithanett daUingt in eivU bargaint, 
abuniiig of (JU vono/i, adutleria, incatt, tdtk many nOier offencr*" We can 
scarcel; imagv^o that ev(>n the most fiendish m&lice, arfred on hy the 
demon of party spirit, and by the noise of political &dA religious exdte- 
ment, could have believed that aged and reverend prelates were gnilty of 
such mon«tTOas crimes. Yet the zealous di«ciple« and leaders of the Co- 
venant, the loud vannters of themselves oa the profesaore of the purest 
reli^on upon earth and the most loyal subjects of the Prince of peaee, 
did not Bcmple to employ such engines to excite the animo^ty of a turbu- 
lent and fonatical mob against their ecclesiastical superiors, to blacken 
their characters, and destroy their usefulness. We might, out of delicacy 
to human nature, have wished to hide this disgraceful page in the histoiy 
of Scotti^ Presbyterianism ; but the fact, that this rebellious Assembly 
was commemorated in 1838, and speeches of a most offensive natnn 
were delivered on the occasion by the"Bliining lights" of the Kirk, obligee 
us to tinfold some of the enormities by which it was characterized, which 
ought rath^ to cause it to be regarded as an object of waiaaal rinnw 
than one eten of party e^pproml. The commemoration of 1338, however 
it served local purposes, and bore upon existing strifes, completely 
identified the Ihm dominant party in the Kirk with the acts and opinions 
of the membeiB of the Glae^w Assembly, and made them " wituesaes 
nnto themselves" that they were their genuine descendants j and " if they 
had been in the days of their Others, they would have been partakers 
with them" in their rebellion against their King, and their endeavonrs 
to "destroy the innocent." A recent historian paints this Assembly in 
its true colours, when he says that it " loot no tlip it/<ic/i vai wK illrgat, 
pronounced no KtHenct vhi</i fttu not unjoit, manifcital no frding EhU mu nol 
BncAristion, and Aoi Itfl even in tie recm^ ^f itt proaedingt bg an ailAvaiatfie 
member (BaiUie) a beacon to fie avoided By crenj Itf/al caarl and tecteitailind 
cmnntunHs" Life and Times of Montrose by Mark Napier, Esq. p. 65.— E. ] 
' Calderwood, 62 ; Petrie, 379. 
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aame account, only he ends it thus — "By advice,'" &c. He 
thought it expedient, it seema, to conceal the mention made 
of the Kirk, and no doubt he did wisely, i, e. suitably 
to his purpose; for Calderwood added it but foolishly, 
conaidering that there could not be a clearer acknowledge- 
ment of the authority of the Oonvention at Letth than 
ffy\ag it thus the name of the Kirk. But what needs 
more ? If this was a corrv^tiony it woe <me, even in the 
times of Presbytery, after the year 1580 ; for did not Pont 
even then continue to be a Lord of the Session ! Or will our 
brethren say that it is a fauU to introduce a corruption, but 
it is none to continue it when it is introduced f All this is 
said upon the supposition that it was a corruption, though 
I am not yet convinced that it was one — at least so great a 
one as might have given ground for all this stir about it. I 
doubt, if the members of this Assembly at Leith had been 
thorough-paced Parity men, vigorous for the good cause, it 
should DO more have been a corruption in them to have 
allowed Pont^ to sit as a Lord of Session, than it was in the 

' [Pont was boTD at CuItobs, Pertbshire, in 1629, ftad having ef^wtised 
the cause of the Reformation, occupied a conspicaaua sitnation in all the 
events of that extraordinaiy epoch of Scottish historj'. In the year 1063 
he competed for the ofBce of Baperintendent of the Diocese of Gallo- 
way. But foiling in this attempt, he iva« soon aRer appointed CammiB- 
aioner of the Diocese of Moray, which office he held till January lfi71, 
when he obtBined the Provost^ of Trinity Collie, and afterwards the 
Vicarage of St Cuthberfs, Edinburgh. In that year, at the command of 
the Asembly of the Kirk, he excommunicated Bathwell, Bishop of Orkney, 
for having celebrated the marriage between Mary and the Earl of Both- 
well. In 1S71, Morton, in order to please the Kirk, propoeed that some 
of its members should be elevated to the vacant judicial dignities formerly 
held by Churcfameu. Accordingly, in January 1672, the General Assembly 
allowed Pont to accept the •phce " of ane of the Senatore of the College of 
Justice," or Judge in the Bcottish gnpreme Court, " providing ailwayes 
that he leave not the office of the ministrie, but that be exercise the same 
as he soutd be appoyntit by the Kirko." It seems, however, that his 
judicial appointioent caused bin to neglect his clerical duties, as in the 
General Assembly which met at Edinburgh, August 1673, he was accused 
of noo-reeideiice, and not vidting the parish churches in the Diocese of 
Moray. He admitted the cha>^ pleading " waot of leisure." " No 
wonder," says his Presbyterian friend Calderwood sarcastically, " he was 
eu9^«d to be a Senator of tbe College of Justice." In 1674, Pont was ap- 
pointed colleague to WilUam Iliu-law, minister of StCuthbert's parish, 
Edinbnrgb, thns modestly uniting Ane i^lert in his own person I In 16S2 
he was invited to become minister of St Andrews, which mZI he seems to 
have accepted ; bat he rcliuqaid»d that appointm^it after holding it one 
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Kiri oiioe upon a day to allow Mr AltiaMder Hmderaoii^ to 
sit aa a member of Committee, you know for what. 

jt»t ; for in the General Asaembly held in April 1683, h« talked of hav- 
ing Ben-ed ia St Andrewn at his " snin chargei aoe bailt fear, with lossa 
of his heriUfs and worldlie commoditie, and cold not haif onj eqiudl 
condition of loving, na, not the least proTimon," He in coneeqnenoe 
retnnied to hU old charge of St Cnthbert'B ; but, it is prohable that hia 
relnctance to resign his appaintment in the Court of Bewion, was the raol 
cauae of his compliunt, and tht Ion which he was afraid of stutainiog. In 
1584, when James VI. iaaued a proclamation, rendering it criiniiwl for 
the Preabjiterian preachers to decline the jurisdiction of the Priiy Coun- 
cil, and bold General ASKmbhes without the rojial permiBsion, Pont had 
the boldneea to join the recusants, bj pniteeting i^ainst the Acts when 
the; were published at the Cress of ICdinburgh, on the pretence that 
they had been passed without the consent of that ist^icriiim ts iatpaio, the 
General AssemblT. Tliis was on the 2Sth of May, yet two days before 
he had been deprived of bis seat on the Bench, bj an Act prohibiting 
persons of his profession from holding such offices. He fled to En^and 
with a number of the preachers, who justly dreaded the resentment of the 
King. But his stay there was short, for we find that he retvmed to Bcot- 
land a fbw monlhs afterwards with the Earl of Angus and his party, and 
WM allowed to resume bis ministerial functions. He Buhaequently con- 
trived to make his peace with the Court, for in 1587, James VI. nomi- 
nated him to be Titnlar Bishop of Caithness, which be was prevented 
from accepting. In IS90 and 1602, be was chosMi Commissioner for 
Orkney, and bis name was agwn first on the list of those who were in- 
tended fbr the Titular Bishopricks. Pont was the author of several trea- 
tises on various subjects, and the lather of Timothy Pont, the celebrated 
Bcottiah geographer. He died in May 1608, in the Slst year of his age, and 
was interred in the cburcb-yard of St Cutbbert'a, where a monument was 
erected to his memory, having an inscription, partly in questionable Latin 
and doggerel Engli^ rhyme, in which be is dengnated Sir Robert Pmit. 
Foralistof his "Works see M'Crie's Life of Andrew Melville, vol. ii. p.315, 
and Tjtler^H Life of Sir Thomas Craig of Riccnrton, p. 219, 228.— E.] 

' (Henderson at the outset of life was an advocate for Episcopacy, and 
through the fuvour of bis fi-iend and patron Archbishop Gladstanes be- 
came mioiiiter of Leucbars, a pari-^ in Fife near St Andrews ; but hs^'ing 
been neglected by Spottiswoode, the successor of Gladstanes, bis proud 
and presumptuous spirit was galled by dis^pointment (vide Ailcn's Life 
and Times of Alracauder Henderson, p. 92], and this very probably paved 
the way for the change of sentiment which he soon after exhibited by 
opposing the " Articles of Perth," and finally becoming one of the most 
violent enemies of Episcopacy, The quietness of Leucbars was ill fitted to 
one of his turbulent dispontion, and he soon exchanged his pastoral duties 
tar more congenial employment. We find him at one period a member 
of (what even a candid Presbyterian writo' has charactoized as) the 
' despotic tribnnal" of the " TaUes ;" th»i a zealous champion of the 
National Assembly ; and in his capacity as an " apostle" of the Covenuit 
passing through an assigned district of Scotland, for the purpose of pro- 
curing subscriptiaiis to it, At another timebe is sitting iu the Moderator's 
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' And so much for the last plea. Proceed we, 2. To the 
" force the Court at that time put upon the clergy to accept 

chair at the GUs^w ABsembly ; then a dele^t« to the Westmlniter 
Anenblf ; tind a. framer and promoter of the tjolenm League and Cove- 
nant which vas the result of that singular conference. In short, he vaa 
a constant actor in ever; scene of those stirring times, and a prime in- 
Btigator to moat of the illegal acts which mnrk the rise and progress of 
the grand Rebellion. But it is not easy to determine the event in his 
life to which our author here refers. It was evidently one in «hich ho 
united botb the eitnJ and Mc^niuCiad character in his own person — most 
probably that alluded to by Granger, who says — " He was sent into Eng- 
land in the double capacity of a diviiu and a plmipotentiary ; he knew how 
to roDse the people to war, or negotiate a peace." Umnger's Biographical 
History of England, London, 1824, vol, ii. p. 377,378. Perhaps the most 
extraordinaTj occupation in which Henderson was ever engaged, was the 
duty assigned him by the Westminster Assembly, of persuading Charles I. 
to take the Covenant, and to abolish Episcopacy in England, as he had 
been compelled to do in Scotland. It need not be added, that after a 
long controveray carried on by mutual consent in writing, the orgnments 
of the Covenanting preacher were unsnccessfdl, and the Monarch, whose 
defence of his principles is highly creditable to bis chamcter as a theolo- 
giaa, remuned " steadfast in the Faith," and as firmly attached as ever to 
the Apostolic order which he was required to renounce and destroy. In 
connexion with this, it may be interesting to record a curious testimony, 
preserved by Bishop Sage in another place, of the altered sentiments on 
various subjects entertained by Henderson just beftore his death, which 
occurred soon after his controversy with the King. This fact, so far 
from bmng a blot on his memory, is highly creditable, as it shews him not 
to have been alt<^ther devoid of principle, and blinded by prejudice. 
It is this, tlmt on his death-bed, before three friends who hod come to 
visit him, Henderson expressed his deep regret for the part he hod acted 
in the public commotions of his day — " taking God to witness that he pro- 
posed nothing when he began, but the security of religion and the Kirk, 
in oppoutiou to Popery, which, he was made to believe, was at the bottom 
of the King's deugns, but now he was sendble all his fears were ground- 
less. He baA coDversed frequently with the King, and was fully satisfied 
that he was as dncare a Protestant as was in all his dominions ; for which 
reason he gave them his advice, as from a dying mui, that they should 
break off in time, for they had all gone too for already, and nothing now 
was so proper for then as to retreat, and return to their duty to his Ma- 
jesty, who was the most learned, the most candid and conscientious, the 
most religious, and every way the best King that ever did sit upon a throne 
in Britiuu. One of the brethren present not relishing his discourse, in- 
sinuated that he was in a high fever and raving, and that therefore no heed 
riionldbe taken of what he Euld. But he, overhearing the remark, repeated 
his words, and assured his friends that he was not raving, but had the use 
of hia reason as much as ever, and therefore desired them in the name of 
God to believe that what he spake was from his heart, and with all the sin- 
cerity and seriousness that became a dying pereon." This is the substance 
of " Henderson's C-onfession," which Bishop Sage declares he got from Mr 
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of that establishment.'^ Calderwood is mighty on this 
plea : — " The Superintendent of Angus" — (who had a princi- 
pal hand in the Agreement at Leith) — " a man too tractable, 
might ea«!ly be induced by his chief, the Earl of Mar, 
Begent for the time, to condescend to the heads and articles 
of this book."! And, " It was easy to the Court to obtain 
the consent of many ministers to this sort of Episcopacy. — 
Some beipg poor, some beinf^ covetous and ambitious, some 

Kqbert Freebaim, minister of Gaali and Archdeacon of DimblEuie, who bad 
itfromhisfatherjOne of tbcperaoiiB who visited llenderGoo on hisdeoUi-bed, 
and heard the confession from his own lips. Ofcourse, different penms, ac- 
cording to their prejadices, will recrivethis testimony with greater cr Ices 
authority, and some will reject it entirely ; but there seems to be no rear- 
sou to doubt iU accuracy, coming, as it does, from so respectable nsource. 
One thing is certain, that it was not an invention of Mr Freebaim, for a 
gimilar report was generally current soon after the death of Henderson. 
See Gilhut's Life of Sage, p. 72-74 ; and the devout and leftrned Bisbi^ 
Hickea, in a book called " Bavillac Redivivus," men^ons the &ct of Uen- 
deraoa's repentance, and the suspicion with which his friends the Cove- 
nanters were wont to r^ard their ftillen stint towards Uie close of bis 
life. Some of his ardent admirers, however, would not be persnaded of 
anything prejudicial to the character of one whom they considered m re- 
nowned, and in order to perpetuate his memory, they erected a monument 
to him in the Grey-friars churchyard, Edinburgh, emblazonEjd with the 
Solemn Le^ue and Cov^iaDt. But the Government, after the Restora- 
tion, was not BO sensible of any particular benefit which either the State 
or the Church bad received from this person's services, and in the day 
of " retaliation," an order was issued by the Parliament that the monu- 
ment should be defaced, which was faithfully executed. — E.J 

1 Calderwood, fiS. — [Without presuming to determine what degree of 
influence the r^ent possessed over his hombler relative, and how this 
was exerted to get him to agree to the Articles of Leith, we may sub- 
join Erskine's own opinion upon a subject which formed a mun topic 
in the Leith agreement, and is the prant of difference between our 
svUior and his opponents. It will at least shew that C^dsrwood's 
hypothems about the R^Nit's influence was quite nnneceasaiy. In a 
letter from the Superintendent of Angus to his relative and " Chie^" 
the Earl of Mar, dated Montrose, November 10, 1671, after citing the 
texts 1 Tim. v. 22, and 2 Tim. ii. 2, as comments npon the Gpisoc^ 
ofBee, it is thus written — " To the office of a Bishop pertains examina- 
tion and admission into spiritual cure and oflice, and also to oversee 
tlicm that arc admitted, that tbcj walk uprightly, and exercise their office 
faithfully and purely. To take this power from the Kschop and Super- 
intendent is to take awa; the office of a Bischop, that no Bischop be in 
the Killc, WHICH wnu to alttr ami abolii/i Ihe order dol Ood hat appointed in 
HuKiri." — Bannatyne's Memorials, p. 198. It is pretty clear that theman 
who Md taeh opinimu did not require much txtrraal ii^utrm to induce 
him to assent to that enadmeDt of the L^th Convention which related 
to Episcopacy. — B.] 
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not taking up the gross corruption of the office, some having 
a carnal respect to some Noblemen their friendB.^" And 
how oit^n doth he impute it all to the Earl of Morton S 
And Calderwood'a faithful follower Cr[ilbert] R[ule], in hia 
" First Vindication," &c, tells us, that " the Convention of 
Churchmen met at Leith was too much influenced by the 
Court.''^ Now, for answer to all this, in the first placo, 
what if one should allow all that is alleged ? Will it follow 
from that allowance that Prelacy was not then agreed to ! 
The question is not, how it was done, but if it was done ! 
For if it was done, it is an argument that the clergy then 
thought little on the indi^wig^lity of parity ; or that they 
were very bad men, who, though they believed that indispen- 
sibility, did yet agree to Prelacy. It is true, indeed, Calder- 
wood makes them here every whit as bad as that could 
amount to. He makes them a pack of poor, covetous, ambi- 
tious, ignorant, carnal rogues, who were thus Court-riddoi. 
But behold the difference between market-dap», as we say. The 
same author, when he comes afterward to tell who were ap- 
pointed to compile the Second Book of Discipline, a task 
agreeable to his temper, gives the same men who were com- 
mis^oners at the Agreement at Leith — for they were gene- 
rally nominated^ for that work — a far different character — 
" Our Kirk hath not had worthier men since, nor of better 
gifta."* This might bo enough, yet 1 will proceed further, 
because what I have to say may be useful for coming by a 
just sense of the state of affairs in these times. I say, there- 
fore, that all this plea is mere groundless noite and jetton. 
The Court had no imaginable reason for pressing this esta- 
blishment which was not as proper for the clergy to have 
insisted on, and the clergy had one reason more than the 
Court could pretend to. 

The great reasons the Court could then insist on — what 
else could they be than that BpUcopacy stood still esta- 
blished by lav} f — that according to the fundamental con- 
stitution, which had obtained time out of mind, the eccle- 
siastics liad made one of the T^ree Ettaiet of Parliament — 
that such an essential alteration in the civil constitution as 

» Calderwood, 56, ' P. 7. 

' [Tbe only exception was s Mr Williain Lnndie. — E.] 
• Calderwood, 73. 
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behoved necessarily to result from the want of thai EttaU, 
being the Fint of the Three, was inliDitely dangerous at any 
time, OB tending to turn the whole Constitution loose, and 
shake the very foundations of the Government — that it 
tended to the subversion of the High Court of Parliament, 
and naturally and necessarily inferred essential nullittea in 
all the meetings the other twD Estates could have, and all 
the Acts they could make — that it was more dangerous at 
that time, during the King's minority, to have the Constitu- 
tion so disjointed, than on other Qcca«ionB — that whosoever 
was Regent, or whosoever were his counsellors, might be 
called to an aoconnt for it, when the King came to perfect 
age — and it was obvious that it might easily be found high 
treason in them, that they had suffered such aUeratwne — 
that the best way to preserve the rights of the Church, and 
put her and ie^ her in her possession of her patrimony, was 
to preserve that Estate — that the best way to preserve that 
Estate was to amtinue it in the old, tried, wisely digested, 
and long approven constitution of it. What other argu- 
ment^ 1 say, than these, or such as were like them, can we 
conceive the Court could then make use to persuade the 
clergy to agree to the old polity f Is it to be imagined they 
turned theologuee, and endeavoured to indoctrinate the clergy, 
and convince them from Scripture, and antiquity, and eccle- 
siastical history, &o., that Episcopacy was of Divine institu- 
tion, or the beat, or a lawful government, of the Church \ If 
I mistake not, such topics in these times were not muoh 
thought on by our statesmen. But if they were such Mgu- 
ments as 1 have given a specimen of, which they insisted on, 
as no doubt they were, if they insisted on any, then I would 
fain know which of them it was that might not have be^t 
as readily insisted on by the clergy as by the statesmen. 
Nay, considering that there were no scruples of conscience 
then, concerning the latofulaeet of such a Constitution, how 
reasonable is it to think that the clergy might ha as forward 
as the statesmen could be to insist on these arguments, 
especially if it be further considered, that besides these and 
the like arguments, the clergy had one very considerabie 
argument to move them for the re- establishment of the old 
constitution, which was, that they hod found by expenence 
that the neto scheme fallen upon in tho " First Book of 
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Uisciplme" had done much hurt to the Church, bb I have 
already observed — that by forsaking the old conatitution 
the phurch had suffered too much already — and that it was 
high time for them now to return to their old/ond, consider- 
ing at what losses they had been siuco they had deserted it ! 
And all this will appear more reoaonable and credible still, 
if two things more be duly considered. 

The first is, that the gix clergymen who were commis- 
sioned by the Assembly on this occasion to treat with the 
State were all sensible men — men who understood the con- 
stitution both of Church and State, had heads to comprehend 
the consequences of things, and were verj- far from being 
Parity-men, The second is, the oddnest (to call it no worse) 
of the reason which our authors feign to have been the mo- 
tive which made the Court at that time so earnest for such 
an establishment, namely, that thereby " they might gripe 
at the commodity" (as Calderwoodi words it) — that is, pos- 

' Caldamrood, 6S. — [This cause for tho inatitutiou of Episcopacj' hj the 
Convention of Leith, ia much inBisted on by Preabytemn writers, but 
if it serres to account for the willingness with which the Nobles and other 
lajmen acceded to the cfaanf^, how does it explain the coodnct of the sh- 
tMtert — of whom Calderwood asserts " that our Kirk had not imrtAier men, 
nor of better gifts"- — who proposed such a nefarions plan of alienatiojf tho 
patrimoDjr of the Church, andtbus injuring their own iDtereetat lodeed, 
with r^iard to the Nobles, allcwiug them to have been as sordid and rapa- 
cious as possible, it is almost incrediblethat they ^onld hare devised snch 
• plan for appropriating to themselves the revenues of the Sees. Would 
it not have been much eosierfor themlo have compassed their ends while 
the Sees were vacant, and the revenues had no lawful owners, than bf 
creating occupants for them, and giving them a legal title to the posses- 
sions of the Church t In the one case, with their powerful inSuence, the 
ke; of the ecclesiastical coffers was in theiT omt hand; but by resigning 
it into the hands even of their relatives and depoidenta, they ran the risk 
of defrauding themselves ; for how eonld they be assnred that, when 
these persons felt themselves secure in their situations of emolument, 
they would become pliant tools for Vuir purposes, and quietly die^rge 
the wealth into Aeir bosoms, by whom they* had been selfishly pro- 
moted ! Was it not to be suspected that those, whom their influence bad 
advanced, might, when flushed with the tenure of their iU-^tten pros- 
perity, tarn round upon their avaricious patrons, and find excuses for 
justifying the non-fulfilment of an unjust compact ! It arfpes a par- 
tial acquaintance with human nature either not t« foresee that such an 
issue was likely to occur, or to believe that crafty and sordid statesmen 
would have trammelled themselves with such dangerous uncertAinties^ 
when the way to obtain their demre« was previously open before them. 
Besides, ev^ if it be credited that they eonld have been so foolish 
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aesa themselves of the Church's patnmony. What i Had 
the olergy so suddenly fallen from their daily, their constant, 

»■ to CToate Bishops for the purpose of getting, fArou^ Am, at the pro- 
perty of the Church by means of simoniacal pactions, and that there 
was no danger of their creatures pla3-ing them fafae after their elevation, 
it is to be remembered that no private compact!) between a patron and 
incnmbent could pemuuiently alienate the ecclesiastical duee. So that 
besides the temptation to hiuuan honeaty, they perilled their hopes of 
gain upon the uncertaiuty of human life also. Thus the hypothesis that 
the Ldth Agreement wos brought abont by the iufluenKo of the Nobles 
for tmworthj eoda, is utterly untenable upon every recognized principle 
of action. It ia not a little surpriang that many Episcopal writers have 
unconsciously followed in the wake of the enemy, and allowed this cause 
for the then iustitutiou of Episcopacy to pass unchallenged. Besides 
l)c4ng untrue, in admitting it we throw away a proof of the Episcopal 
opinions of the preachers of that day — (although one wonld think, Uist by 
their receiving any thing in the form of Bishops as an ecdesiMtical ^«- 
tem, if they ore to be considered as honest men, their opinions are suffi- 
ciently indicated) — and of the lateness of the origin of Parity in Scot- 
land. In fact, this change in ecclesiastical aflaiis in I6T1-2 arose fKim 
the ininaieri themselves, who devised it for their own protection, and it 
was promoted by those at the head of the Government in Scotland 
for the Kciirltj/ of iJts hinydom. The immediate cause of it wua the Act 
of the Parliament at Stiriing, in August 1571, quoted by oiir author 
page S23, which was assigned to give the sanction of law to the epoli- 
ation of the Church's possessiooa by the Nobles, who bad hitherto 
detiuncd them " by connivance or force." Ibid. This alarmed the 
ministere, as calculated to deprive them of (he pos^bility of ever 
obtaining their rights. Fortunately the Assembly was sitting at tlie 
same time at Stirling, and having received a letter from Knox, whose 
illness prevented him from being present, apprising them of what was 
going on, and warning them, "as they would not be thought uufiiith- 
fhl to the Lord Jesus, to gaiostand these merciless devourersof the patri- 
monie of the Kirk" — Bannatyne's Memorials, p. 103, they "bethought 
themselves if possibly a stop could be put to such notorious robbery" 
before it should become lav-, and delegated certain of their number to go 
to the Begent and Estates of Parliament, "humbly to desire and request 
in tie HAHS or TnR Kirk, the granting of such heads and articles, and 
redreaong of such complaints, as should be qivkr to tueh by Tns Kibk." 
The result of this petition and the subsequent deliberations of the Com- 
mittee upon it, was the Agreement of Leith. It is clear, therefore, from 
these incontrovertible facts, that this plan was concerted by the miniden 
thrmtclva, and proposed to the Government, with a licw of averting the 
danger with wliich the temporalities of the Church were threatened by 
the enactment of the Parliament at Stirling. Aa for the reason which 
induced the Regent Mar and his colleagues to accept and cony it out — 
that it was the same, which our author so lucidly stat««, (indeed it is 
diiliciilt to assign any other sound one), viz. to preserve the constitu- 
tion entire, ia the opinion of the most candid of Presbyterian historiana, 
the learned Professor of Itloral Philosophy in St Andrews. " At the 
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their continual claim to the revenues of the Church! Had 
they in an instant altered their sentiments about tacrU^, 
and things consecrated to holy uses I Were they now will- 
ing to part with the Church's patriinony f Did that which 
moved them to he so earnest for this meeting with the State 
miraculously slip out of their minds, so that they inconcem- 
edly quitted their pretensions, and betrayed their own in- 
terests \ Were they all fast asleep when they were at the 
Conference — so much asleep, or senseless, that they could 
not perceive the Court intended them such a trick ? On the 
other hand, if the Court had such a design as is pretended, 
I must confess I do not see how it was useful for them, io 
fall on such a wild project for accomplishing their purposes. 
Why be at aU this pains to re-establish the old polity, if the 

Rerormalion," soya Dr Cook, " it was esteemed dangerous to make any great 
innovation upon the political conatitutinii then existing ; and although the 
Roman Catholic Biahope were prohibited from teaching, and were, in fact, 
deprived of their right to exercise their clerical fimctions, they were per- 
mitted to retain the privil^e of dttiog in Parliament, and many of them 
regularly attended its deliberationa. In progreBS of time sereral of them 
died, and as there nas no posdbility of continuing the Snccession, the Sees 
remained permanently vacant, and there wm a near pra^iect of the total 
extinction of the Spiritnal branch of the L^tslature. The persous who 
Bucceesively administered the government of James contemplated with 
mncb anxiety and alarm an e^-cnt which might be attended with conse- 
qaences faial to the throne of their Sovereign. They dreaded that if nnder 
the reign of a minor one of the Estates ceased to exist, their proceedings 
might be afterwards declared illegal, and the whole of those interesting re- 
gabtions by which the liberty and thereligion of the great massof the people 
were intended to be secared, might be destroyed." History of the Church 
of Scotland, vol. L p. 167-8. Thne it fqjpears that this fonoos change was 
devised and effected by the Joint concnrreiice of the preachers and heads 
of the Goveniment for palpable and substantial piirponee. In the whole 
matter the Nobles, as a body, seem to have been quiescent. But it is not 
denied that, when the constitntion tmi established, and they became 
anxious for the secnTtty of the wealth which they had plundered tram the 
Church, the Nobles did ase the influence to get their creatures appointed 
to the Sees. It was the only expedient which remained to them ; and 
the Earl of Morton, who had secretly urged on the inhuman execution of 
Archbinbop Hamilton, in order that he might obtain from the Regent a 
grsuit of the rich temporalities of the Sec of St Audrcws, when he found 
that a successor was to be created in his place, strenuously exerted him- 
self to procure the appoiutment for a relation of his own, with the view, it 
woasaid, of participating with him in there%'eDues, which he foresaw would 
have to he restored. His example may have been followed by others, 
and very probably persons were found wicked enough to euter into such 
infamous transactions. Perhaps the occturence of some such flagraut 
cases gave rise (o the sobriquet of tttkAan, which has been applied to 
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only purpose was to roi the Church of her patrimony t 
Might not that have been done without as well as with it! 
Could they hare wished the Church in weaker circumataDces 
for asserting her own rights than she was in before this 
Agreement l Was it not as easy to have possessed them- 
selves of a Bishopric, an Abbacy, a Priory, &c., when there 
were no Bishops, nor Abbots, nor Priors, as when there 
were ! What a pitiful politic, or rather what an insolent 
wickedness, was it, as it were, to take a coat which was no 
man's, and put on one, and possess him of it, and call it his 
coat, that they might rob him of it ? Or, making the un- 
charitable supposition that the; could have ventured on 
such a needless— such a mad /etch of iniquity, were all the 
clergy so short-sightod that they could not penetrate into 
such a palpable, such a gross piece of chsatery ? But what 
needs more? It is certain that hy that Agreement the 
Church's patrimony was fairly secured to her, and she was 
put in far better condition than she was ever in before since 
the Reformation. Let any man read over Calderwood's 
account of the Agreement, and he must confess it. And yet 
perhaps the account may be more full and clear in the Books 
of Council, if they be extant. 

It is true, indeed, the courtiers afterwards played their 
trickt, and nhhsdtiie Church, and it cannot be denied that 
they got some bad clergymen who were subservient to their 
purposes. But this was so far from being pretended to be 
airiud at by these courtiers while the Agreement was a-mak- 
ing — it was so far from these clergymen's minds who adjusted 
matters at that time with the laity (these courtiers) to ^ve 
them the smallest advantages that way — to allow them the 
least scope for such encroachments, that, on the contrary, 
when afterwards they found the Nobility were taking such 
methods, and plundering the Church, they compluned 
mightily of it, as a manifest breach of the Agreement, and 

tbose TitulaiB — tnldtan meaning a calfs skin stuffed with straw, in order 
to make the cow let down her milk. Bat however thia may be, such com- 
pacts vere quite opposed to tbett^ationBmadeatLeith.aDdtbesolenm 
oaths " against simonj and dilapidation of beneficed* which the Conveu- 
tton reqnired the Bi^ops to take at their inauguration, and wheneTer they 
were niBpected or diacoTered, the Eccledasticd authorities sifted them 
doself, and vinted with severe and merited puniahmeDt those persons 
who were fomid gnilty of forming Ihe-n. — E,] 
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an horrid iniquity. But, whatever truth is in all this rea- 
soning I have spent on this point, is not muoh material to 
my main purpose. For whether at that time Episcopacy was 
imposed upon the Church or not, or, if imposed, whether 
it wae out of a bad design or not, affects not in the least 
the principal controversy. For however it was, it is cer- 
tain the Church accepted of it at that time, which we are 
bound in charity to think a eufficient argument that she was 
not then of Anti-Prelatieal principles. iShe had no such 
Article iu her Creed as the Divine Right of Parity, which 
is the great point I am concerned for in all this tedious 
controversy. 

3. The third Plea is the " limitedness of the power which 
was then granted to Bishops." They had no more power 
granted them by this establishment than Superintendents 
had enjoyed before ! This all my authors insist upon with 
. great eamestness,^ and I confess it is very true. This was 
provided for both by the Agreement at Leith, and by an 
Act of the Assembly holden at Edinburgh 1574. But then, 
1. If they had the same poicer which Superintendents had 
before, I think they had truly Prelatic power ; they did not 
act in parity with other ministcra. 2. Though they had no 
more power, yet it is certain they had more privilege. They 
were not answerable to their own Synods, but only to General 
Aiaemhliet, as is clear even from Calderwood's own account 
of the Agreement at Leith.s In that point the absurd con- 
stitution in the " First Book of Discipline'" was altered. 
3. One thing more I cannot but observe here concerning 
Mr Calderwood. This judicious historian, when he was 
concerned to raise dust about the Prelacy of Superintendents, 
found easily seven or eight huge differences between Super- 
iniendentB and Bishops. And now that he is concerned to 
raise dust about the Prelacy of Bishops, ho thinks he has 
gtuned a great point if ho makes it the same with the Prelacy 
of Superintendents. What a mercy was it that ever poor 
Prelacy out lived the dint of such doughty onsets ? But it 
seems it must be a tough-lived thing, and cannot be easily 
chased out of its nature. 

' Calderwood, Bl, 66, «, 6fl ; Peine, 374, 383 ; G[ilbert] lltulel's Firet 
VindicMioii, p. 8. ' Calderwood, 31. 
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There is another considerahlc thrurt made at it by Oalder- 
wood and his disciple Gfilbcrtj R[ide],' nhich may come in 
aa antceedaneum to the former argument. What is hi It 
ia eren that in the Grenwal Assembly at Edinbui^, March 
6, 1573, David Ferguson was "chosen Moderator, vho was 
neither Bishop nor Superintendent." And so down falls 
Prelacy ! But bo was honest George Buchanan, in the As- 
sembly holden in July 1567, who was neither BuperitUendeni, 
Biahop, nor Prenhyier, and so down falls Pretbylery ! Nay, 
down fiUls the whole ministry ! Is not this a hard loci 
Prelacy is brought to, that it shall not be itself, so long as 
one wrong step can be found to have been made by a Scotlieh 
Oewral Aeiem&lj/ ! 

1 have adduced and discussed all these pleas, not that I 
thought my cause in any hazard by them, but to let the 
world see what a party one has to deal with in this contro- 
Terey. Whatever it be, sense or nonsense, if Uieir cause 
requires it, they must not want an argument. But to 
go on. 

4. But the foarth and greatest Pha is, that " this Epis- 
copacy was never owned by the Church, it was never allowed 
by the General Assembly ;^ it was only tolerated for three or 
four yean ;B it was protested agtunst as a corruption.* As 
these Articles were concluded without the knowledge of the 
Assembly, so the whole Assembly opposed them earnestly .^ 
They were obtruded upon the Church against her will.^ The 
Church from the beginning of the Befonnation opposed that 
kind of Bishops.^ The Church did only for a time yield to 
civil authority, yet so that she would endeavour to be free 
of these Articles.^^ These and many more such things are 
boldly and confidently asserted by Calderwood, Petrie, and 
the itrmvottt Vindicator of the Church of Scotland, who 
sddom misses of saying what Calderwood had said before 
hho, and I shall grant they are all said to purpose if they 
are tme ; but how far they are from being that, may anffi- 
oiently appear, I hope, if I can make these things evident : — 



' Calderwood, 61 ; G[ilbert] RfaleJ's Rrst Vindication, 7. 

■ Calderwood, 56 ; Petrie, 339 ; Gilbert ]R[iiie]'« KmI Vindication, 7. 

' Caldo^ood, K. * Oaldenrood, 88 ; G[ilbeTt B[nle], 7. 

"Petrie, 376. "P. 383. ' P. 387. « P.376. 
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1. That.the Agreement at Leith was fairly and frequently 
allowed, approven, and inaisted on, by many subsequent 
Assemblies. 

2. That after Episcopacy was questioned, and a party 
appeared against it, it cost them much struggling and much 
time before tfaey could get it abolished. 

1. I say the Affreemmt at Leith was fairiy and frequently 
flowed, approven, and insisted on, by many subsequent 
Assemblies. This asserttoii cannot but appear true to any 
unbiassed judgment that shall consider but these two things : 

1. That in every Assembly for several years after that 
Establishment, or Agreement, or Settlement at Leith, Bishops 
were present, and sat and voted as suuh ; and, as such, were 
obliged to be present, and sit, and vote, Stc. as both Calder- 
wood and Petrie acknowledge, and shall be made appear by 
and by. 

2. That these two authors have been at special pains to 
let the world know how punctually they were tried, and 
sometimes rebuked and censured, for not disoharging their 
offices, as they ought to have done. Both authors, I say, 
have been very intent and careful to represent this in their 
accounts of the subsequent Asscmbliea. I know their pur- 
pose herein was to expose the Bishops, and cast all the dirt 
they could upon Episcopacy. But then, as I take it, their 
ptuns that way have luckily furnished me with a plain de- 
monstration of the falsehood of all they have said in this 
plea I am now considering. For would these Assembliea 
have suffered them to be pretent, and »it, and vote as Bithopi f 
Would they have tried and censured them aa Biehope — 
would they have put them to their duty as Bishops, if they 
had not owned them for Bishops ! And was there any other 
/ond for owning ih&ra for Bishops at that Ume except the 
Agreement at Leith ! This alone might be sufficient, I say, 
f<ff dispatching this whole plea. 

Yet, 3. to put this matter beyond all possibility of evw 
being, with the least colour of probability, controverted here- 
after, I recommend to the reader's oonnderatiou the follow- 
ing series of Acts made by subsequent Assemblies. The 
Agreement at Leith, as was observed before, was concluded 
on the /nrf day of fehruary, anno 1571-2. The ordinary 
Assembly met at St Andrews on the na^i of March tbere- 
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after. The Archbishop of St Andrews^ (newly advanced to 
that See by the L^th Agreement) wot premat, and " the 
first person named" — as Calderwood himself hath it^ — " to 
be of the Committee that was appointed for revidng the 
Articles agreed upon at Leith C &nd an Act was made in 
that Assembly (as it is both in the MSS. and Petrie^) 
" ordaining the Superintendent of Fife to use bis own juris' 
diction as before in the provinces not subject to the Arch- 
bitiop of St Andrews, and requesting him to concur with the 
aaid Archbishop in his visitations, or otherwise, when he 
required him, until the next Assembly, — And in like manner 
the Snperintmdents of Angve and Lothian, without prejudice 
of the said Archbishop, except by virtue of his commission." 
By the Assembly holden at Perth, August 6, 1572, this Act 
was made — " Forasmuch as in the Assbhbi,y (not the Con- 
vention) of the Church holden at Leith in January last, 
certain commisHoners were appointed to deal with the 
Nobility and their commissioners, to reason and conclude 
upon diverse Articles and Heads thought good then to be 
conferred upon, according to which commission they have 
proceeded in sundry Conventions " — (is this consistent with 
Petrie''8 assertion that the same day th^ met and con- 
cluded!) — " and have concluded forthat time upon the Heads 
and Articles, as the same produced in this Assembly pro- 
port. In which, being considered, are found certain names, 
as Arohhiahp, Dean, ArchdMcon, Chancellor, Chapter, which 
names are thought slanderous and ofTenMve in the ears of 
many of the brethren, appealing to sowid towards Papistry. 
Therefore the whole Assembly, in one voice, as well they 
who were in commission at Leith, as others, solemnly pro- 
test that they mean not, by using such names, to ratify, 
consent, or agree to any kind of Papigtry or luperstition, 
wishing rather the said na»u» to be changed into other 
names that are not scand<douB and offensive; and in like 
manner they pro^Mf that the said Heads and Article agreed 
upon be only received as an interim, until farther and more 
perfect order be obtained at the hands of the King^s 



' LJ^ohn Douglas, a cadet of the Earl of MortoD's Painil}', and odvaoced 
bj his powerful influence to be a "ntnlar. — E.] 

* Calderwood, fifi. ■ Petrie, 37fi. 
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Majesty's Regent and Nobility; for the which they will press, 
as occasion shall serve. Unto the which protest(aion the 
whole Assembly, in one voice, adhere." So the MSS., Spot- 
tJswoode, Calderwood, Petrie.i This is the Act on which 
Calderwood, Petrie, and G[ilbert] Rfule], found their asser- 
tion that Episcopacy, as agreed to at Leith, was protested 
against, and earnestly opposed by a General Assembly, but 
with what shadow of reason let any man consider. For, 
what can be more plain than that they receive the substance 
oftbeArticles, and only protest against the scandalousness of 
the names used in them ! What reason they had for that, 
besides the over-zealous principle I mentioned before, let 
the curious inquire. That is none of my present business. 

But " they protest that they receive these Articles only 
for aa interim^ True, but how doth it appear that they 
received them only for an interim out of a dislike to Epis- 
copacy i Had they believed the Dvonte right of parUy, how 
could they have received them so much as for an interim t 
How could they have received them at all I The truth is, 
there were many things in the Articles which required 
amendment, even though the General Assembly had believed 
the Dimna right of Episcopacy ; and that they did not re- 
ceive them for an tnfmm, upon the account of any ditUke 
they had to Episcopacy, shall be made evident by and by. 
In the meantime we have gained one point — even thai they 
toers received by this Assembly, unless receiving for an interim 
be not receiving ; but if they were received, I hope it is not 
true that they were never allowed by a General Assembly ; and 
if Episcopacy was not protested ag^nst ai aU, and if there 
was no such word or phrase in the Act as had the least 
tendency to import that they judged it a corruption, I hope 
it may consist well enough with the laws of civility to say 
that G[ilbert] R[ule] was talking mthout book, when he said 
— " It was protested against as a corruption" by this General 
Assembly. I doubt, if he had found aoy of the Prelatists 
tfUking with so much confidence where they had so Utile 
ground, he would have been at his beloved lies and calum- 
nies. But enough of this, proceed we in our series. 

" By the universal order" — so it is worded in the MSS., 

■ Spottiawoode, 260 ; Calderwood, 57 ; Petrie, 376. 
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" of the General Asaembly holden at EdiDburgh, March 0, 
1S72'3, it wai etatuttid and ordained, tliat all Bishops, Super- 
iDtendentfl, &o. present themselvea in every General Assem- 
bly that hereafter shall be holden, the first day of the 
Assembly before noon," &c.^ Again — " It is thought most 
reasonable and expedient that Bishops, &e. purchase gene- 
ral letters without any delay, commanding all men to fre- 
quent preaching and prayers according to the order received 
in the congregations," &c.3 In the Assembly holden at 
Edinburgh, August 6, 1573 — " The Visitation Books of 
Bishops, &o. were produced, and certain ministers appointed 
to examine their diligence in visitation."^ In that same 
Assembly, Paton, Bishop of Dunkeld, was accused that he 
had accepted the name, but had not exercised the q0iee, of a 
Bishop, not having prooeeded against Papists within his 
bounds. He was also suspected of simony and peijury, in 
that, contrary to his oath at the receiving of the Bishopriek, 
he gave acquittances, and the Elarl of Argyll received the 
profits.* If these things were true, he was a /boOgh as well 
as a bad Bishop ; but, then, it was evident that this Assem- 
bly fairly owned Episcopacy. Further, that by the Agree- 
ment at Leith express provisions were made against simony 
and dilapidation of benefices, and that Bishops should 
swear to that purpose, &c. — which, I think, is not well con- 
sistent with the plea insisted on before, viz. that the Agree- 
ment at Leith was forced on the clergy by the Court, out of 
a design it had upon the revenues of the Church. 

I find these further Acts made by this Assembly in the 
MSS. — " Touching them that receive excommunicates, the 
whole Kirk, presently assembled, ordains all Bishops, &o. 
to proceed to excommunioation sgainst all receivers of 
excommunicate persons, if after due admonition the re- 
ceivers rebel and be disobedient." — " The Kirk ordains 
all Bishops, &o., in their Synodal conventions, to tako 
a list of the names of the excommunicates within their 
jurisdictions, and bring them to the General Assemblies, 
to be published to other Bishops and Superintendents, 
&c. That they, by their ministers in thoir provinces, 

' MSS. Pelrie, 379. ' M»8. I'elrie. Ibid. 

> USB. Petric^ Ibid. • Pethe, Ilnd. 
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may divolgate the same in the whole oountrios where ex- 
communicatee haunt." — " The Kirk, presently assembled, 
ordains all Bishops and Superintendents, &c. to convene 
before them all such persons as shall be found suspected of 
consulting with witches, and, finding them guilty, to cause 
them public repentanoe," &c. — " That uniformity may be 
observed in processes of excommunication, it is ordained 
that Bishops and Superintendents, &o., shall direct their 
letters to ministers, whore the persons that are to he 
excommunicated dwell, commanding the said ministers 
to admonish accordingly, and in case of disobedioDoe to 
proceed to excommunication, and pronounce tho sentence 
thereof upon a Sunday in time of preaching; and there- 
after the ministers to indorse the said letters, making men- 
tion of the days of their admonitions and excommunication 
for disobedience aforesaid, and to report to the said Bishops, 
Sec. according to the direction contained in the said letters." 

Petrie^ has the substance of most of these Acts, but has 
been at pains to obscure them. And no wonder : for here 
are so many branohes of true Episcopal power established in 
the persons of these Bishops, that it could not but have 
appeared very strange that a General Assembly should have 
conferred them on them, if there was such an aversion 
then to the order as he and his fellows are willing to have 
the world believe there was. But honest Gatdorwood was 
wiser, for he hath not so much as an intimation of any one 
of them. And Colderwood having thus concealed them, 
nay, generally all olonget, whatever might make against his 
cause as much as he could, what wonder if G[ilbert] R[ulej, 
who knows nothing in the matter but what Calderwood told 
him, stumbled upon such a notable piece of ignorance in his 
" First Vindication," as to tell the world that — " Nothing 
was restored at Leitfa but the image of Prelacy ; that these 
Tulchan Bishops had only the name of Bishops, while Noble- 
men and others had the revenue, and the Church all tho 
powerr Nay, that notwithstanding of all was done at Leitli — 
" the real exercise of Presbytery, in all its meetings, lesser or 
greater, continued and was allowed." But of this more horo- 
aiW. 

Tho Assembly holden at Edinburgh, March 6, 1574, 
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— " concluded concerning the jurisdioUon of Bishops in their 
ecclesioetical function, that it Bbould not exceed the juris- 
diction of Superintendents, which heretofore they have had 
and presently have ; and that they should be subject to the 
discipline of tho Ocneral Assembly as members thereof, a^ 
Superintendents had been heretofore in all sorts.** And, 
again, this Assembly ordains — " That no Bishop give colla- 
tion of any beneiice within the bounds of Superintendents 
within his Diocese without their consent and testimoniiJs, 
subscribed with their hands ; and that Bishops within their 
Dioceses visit by themeelves where no Superintendent is, 
and give no collation of benefices without the consent of 
three well qualified ministers.'" 

Here, indeed, both Calderwood andPetriei appear briskly, 
and transcribe the MSS. word for word. Here was some- 
thing like limiting the power of the Bishops, and that was 
an opportunity not io bo omitted. But, aa I take it, there 
was no very great reason for this triumph, if the true reason 
of these Acts be considered, as it may be collected from 
Spottiswoode and Petrie,^ which was this : — 

The Earl of Morton, then Begent, and sordidly covetous, 
had flattered the Church out of their posseosion of the thirds 
ofthe benefices, the only sure riwi they could aa yet c&ttm by 
any law made since the reformation of religion, promising 
instead thereof localled stipends upon the ministers ; but 
having once obtained his end, which was to have the thirds 
at his disposal, he forgot his promise, and the ministers 
found themselves miserably tricked. Three or four churches 
were oast together, and committed to the care of one minis- 
ter, and a farthing to live by could not be got without vast 
attendance, trouble, and importunity. Besides, the Super- 
intendents, who had had a principal hand in the B^onnar 
tion, and were men of great repute, and had spent liberally 
of their own estates in the service of the Church, were as 
ill treated as any body ; for when they sought their wonted 
allowances, they were told there was no more use for them — 
Bishops were now restored — it was their province to govern 
the Church — Superintendents were now superfluous and 
unnecessary. The Superintendents thus maltreated, what 

' Calderwood, 66 ; Petrip, 383. ■ Spottuwoode, 272 ; Pctric, 383. 
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wonder was it if thq* bad their own resentmentfl of it ! So, 
when the General Assembly met, Erskine, Spottiswoode, 
and Winram, three of them (and by that time, it is pro- 
bable, there were no more of them alive) came to the Assem- 
bly, offered to demit their offices, and were earnest that the 
Kirk would accept of their demission. They were now turned 
useless members of the ecclesiastical body ; their office was 
evacuated ; they could serve no longer. The whole Assembly 
could not but know the matter ; and as they knew for what 
reasons these ancient and venerable persons were so much 
irritated, so their own ooncem id the same common inte- 
rest could not but prompt them to a fellow-feeling. They 
knew not how soon the next Mortonian ai^wimmt might be 
tried upon themselves; they, therefore, unanimously refuse to 
accept of the demission, and whether the Superintendents will 
or not, they continue them in theu* offices; and not only so, but 
they thought it expedient to renew that Article of the Agree- 
ment at Leith, viz.—*' that Bishops and Superintendents stood 
on the same level, had the same power, the same ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and were to be regulated by the same Canons" — 
importing thereby that both were useful in the Church at 
such a juncture, and that the Church had not received 
Bishops to the exancloration of the few surviving Super- 
intendents, aud now in their old age rendering them con- 
temptible. And who could condemn the Assembly for taking 
a course that was both so natural and so obvious i Nay, it 
was even the Bishopi interest, as much as any other Assemihf- 
maig, to agree to this conclusion ; for the great buuness in 
hand was not about ea^mt oi power, or point of dignity — had 
no incentive to Jealousy or emulation in it ; but it was about 
the revenues of the Church — to secure these against the 
insatiable avarice of a griping Lord Regent — a point the 
Bishops were as nearly concerned in as any men. For if 
these three Superintendents, who had so long borne the 
heat of the day, and done such eminent and extraordi- 
nary services to the Church, should be once sacrificed to 
Morton's covetousness, how easy might it be for him to 
make what farther encroachments he pleased ! How easy 
to carry on his project against other men, who, perhaps, had 
no such merit, no such repute, no such interest io the affec- 
tions of the people I This, I say, was the reason for which 
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these two acts were made in this Aasembly, aod not tliat 
the Aasembly were turning weary of Bishops, or were be- 
come any way disoffeeted to them. So that Oalderwood 
and Peine had but little reason to be so boari/ui for these 
two Acts. 

That it was not out of any ditliie to Episcopacy that 
these two Acts were made, is clear as light from the next 
Assembly, which met in August 1574. For therein the 
clergy, manifestly continuing of the same principles, and 
proceeding on the same reaaona, order a petition, conm^ing 
of I^ine Aiiielei, to be drawn and presented to the Hogent. 
Calderwood, indeed, doth not mention this peUtion. But 
it is in the MSS.; and Potrie^ talks of it, but disingenuously, 
for ho mentions it only overfy, telling that " some Articles 
were sent unto the Lord Kegont ;'" and he sets down but 
two, whereas, as I said, there are nine in the MSS., and 
most of them looking the Begent^s saorilegious incUnOr 
tions even ttaringly in the face. I shall only transonbe sueh 
of them as oannot, when perpended, but be acknowledged to 
have tended that way. They are these — 

" 1. That stipends be granted to Superintendents in all 
time coming in all countries destitute thereof, whether it 
be where there is no Bishop, or where there are Bishops 
who cannot discharge their office, aa the Bishops of 8t 
Andretot and Gkugow" — who hod too large Dioceses. This 
Article Petrio hatli but minced. Indeed, it is a very consi- 
derable one ; for here, you see, 1. That in contradiction to 
the Regent's purposes the Assembly ownB and etandg by the 
S^erintendenta. They are so far from being satisfied to 
part with the three they had, that, on the contrary, they 
crave to have more, and to have provisions for them ; and 
that in all countries where Bishops either are not or are, but 
have too large Dioceset. 2. They crave these things "/or 
all timei eomng" — a cUuse of such importance to the main 
question, that Petrie has un/aitk/uUy left it out. And truly 
I must confess, if it were lawful for men to be un/aiih/ul 
when it might serve that which they conceived to be a good 
md, he hod great reason to try it in this instance. For this 
clause, when (not concealed but) brought above board, gives 
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a fatal overthrow to all these popular pleas of Epiaoopacy 
being then obtruded on the Church, forced upon her agoingt 
her Vill, tolerated only for a time, &o. For from this 
clause it is as clear, as a clause can make it, that this Assem- 
bly entertained no such imagiaations. They supposed Epis- 
copacy was to continue " for all time coming ;" for, " for 
all time coming,'" they petition that provision may be made 
for Superintendents " where no Bishops are, or where their 
Dioceses are too large for them,'' 

2. The Second Article is — " That in all burghs where 
the ministers are diephwed, and serve at other kirks, these 
ministers bo restored to wait on their cures, and be not 
obliged to serve at other churches," &c. — directly striking 
against the Regent's politic of uniting three or /oar churches 
under the care of one minister. 

The 4th (which Petrie also hath) is — " That in all churches 
destitute of ministers such persons may be planted as the 
Bishops, Superintendents, and (Commissioners shall name, 
and that stipends be assigned to them " — an Article visibly 
levelled at the former. 

" 5. That Doctors may be placed in Universities, and 
stipends granted them, whereby not only they who are pre- 
sently placed may have occasion to be diligent in their 
cure, but other learned men may have occasion to seek 
places in Colleges'" — still to the same purpose, viz. the 
finding reasonable uses for the patrimony of the Church. 

" 6. That his Grace would take a general order with the 
poor, especially in the Abbeys, such as are Aherhrot&ock, 
&c. conform to the Agreement at Ldth." Here not only 
the Leitb Agreement insisted on, but farther ptove use for 
the Church's patrimony. 

" 9. That his (rrace would cause the Books of the Assig- 
nation of the Kirk be delivered to the clerk of the General 
Assembly." These Books of Assignation, as they call them, 
were the books wherein the names of the ministers and 
their several proportions of the Thirds were recorded. It 
seems they were earnest to be repossessed of their ThirJt, 
seeing the Regent had not kept promise to them. 

But the eighth Article, which, by a pardonable inversion 
1 hope, I have reserved to the last place, is of all the 
most considerable. It is — " That his Grrace would provide 
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qualified persons for vacaat Bishoprics."' Let the candid 
readoF judge now if Episcopacy, by the Leith Articles, was 
fDreed upon the Church against Iter inclinationt f If it was 
never approven (when Bishops were thus petitioned for) by 
a General Assembly \ If it be likely that the Assembly in 
August 1572 protested against it as a corruption ! If the 
Acts of the last Assembly, declaring Bishops to have no more 
power than Superintendents had, and making them account- 
able to the General Assembly, proceeded from any dislike 
of Episcopacy ! If this Assembly, petitioning thus for 
Bishops, believed the Divine and indispemiMe imtitviion of 
parity? If both Calderwood and Petrie acted not as 
beoame cautious Presbyterian historians — the one by giving 
us nofM, the other by giving us only a minced account of this 
Petition ! Well, by this time, I think, I have not entirely 
disappointed my reader. I think I have made it compe- 
tently appear that the Agreement at Leith was fairly and 
frequently allowed, approven, and insisted on, by not a few 
subsequent General Assemblies. I could adduce some Acts 
more of the next Assembly, which met at Edinburgh, March 
7, 1575, but I think I have aliieady mode good my under- 
taking, and therefore I shall insist no further on tlUs point. 
Only one thing I must add further. It is this — After the 
most impartial, narrow, and attentive search I could make, 
I have not found all this while — viz. from the iirst public 
establishment of the Beformed religion in Scotland, anno 
1560 — 90 much as one indication of either public or private 
disUie to Prelacy ; but that it constantly and uninterrnpt- 
edly prevailed, and all persons cheerfully, as well as quietly, 
submitted to it, till the yeu* I57S, when it was first called 
in question. And here I might fairly shut up this long, and 
perhaps, nauseous discourse upon the Second Inquiry which 
I proposed ; for, whatever men our Reformers were — what- 
ever their other principles might be — I think I have made 
it plun, that they were not for the Divine right of parity^ 

I [The best comment that can be offered upon the whole of this 
muterly at^umeat is the opinion of thecandid PreabytniHiiDr Cook, who, 
in treating of thia period of Scottish ecdedaslical histoiy, tbos writes — 
" Althon^ the Church of Scotland mnBt be considered as having adopted 
at this time Biuacopacy, and allhoagh that adoption proceeded upon 
grounds so rational, and so conformable to the principles of the ttefbrmers. 
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or the " unlawftilnesa of the euperiorit; of any office in 
the Church above Presbyters." No auoh principle was 

the EealoDB PreBbjterians of oAer times looked back with r^ret to this 
part of the ecclesiaatical hiatorj' of their couttry, and endeavoured ray 
unnecaiarily, and In e^>ren oppmition to the langnage and proceedings of 
the Chnrch, to repregent the resoIutionB framed at Leith aa having been 
rashl}' made, aa having been forced upon the ninisterB, and as having 
never received the explicit sanction of the General Aesemblies—an effect 
of party zeal not uncommon, but weakening the cause which it was de- 
mgued to support." In a note the Doctor adds — " Calderwood, Fetrie, 
Wodrow, and a cvntroicriiiii icrifcr oioui thi period rff the Revoltitum (no utter 
tian OUitrt Rate himttlfj adopted this mode of treating with contempt the 
first appearance of Episcopacy in the Reformed ChuKh of Scotland, bat 
they have in my estimation been satislactorily answered by the author of 
the Pundameutal Charter of Presbytery." Cook's History, vol. i. p. 18fi, 
This conclusion, warranted hy the facts of the case, and being the delibe- 
rate conviction of on avowed Presbyterian, is very important to the ar- 
gnmeDt contained in the present treatise, clearly proving that those who 
began aod carried through the Scottish Reformation, did not hold that the 
" superiority of any office in the Church above Presbyters was unlawful ^ 
and that there was at Uait one period timx the Reformation when Epis- 
copacy was not considered " a grievance to the nation," nor " contrary to 
the incliiuitiona of the generality of the people." It most not be forgotten 
that this form of Episcopacy which was now introduced, was partly de- 
vised by Winram, the friend of Knox, and that zealous Reformer him- 
self lived to see it in operation, and to confer upon it his dying approval. 
Almost the last act of his life was a letter sent to the Assembly at 
Perth in 1572, which he was unable to attend personally fh>m extreme 
illness, together with ten articles on subjects which he conudered to be of 
ntal importance to the welfare of the Kirk. In these articles, whicli 
were transmitted to the Asseoihty by Mr Bobert Pont and his friend 
Wbram, the bearers also of the letter, betmcTiled to the change of polity, 
for he urged the Assembly to obt^ the sanction of the Regent — " that iJl 
Bishoprics vacand may be presented, and qualified perwins nomlnat there- 
unto, within a year oiler the vaiking thereof, accordisg la the Order tolcana 
Lath /' aod again he speaks of " the Bishops lavrfvlly elected" according 
to the same Order. Book of the Universal! Kirk, p. 248. It is worthy 
of remark, in connection with Knox's ojiprM^, that in the AiBembly at St 
Andrews in March 1671, to which the Acts of the Loith Convention were 
ordered to be reported, the committee appointed for " hearing and ap- 
pntritig of " the report adjourned for that purpose to iht haute qf Knex ; 
from which it may fairly be inferred that he was neither opposed to 
the object, nor displeased with the reanlt of their deliberation e. Book 
of the Universall Kirk, Part 1. pp. 208, 238. It has been remarked 
by Dr Cook that " the Episcopal polity which issued from the Convention 
of Leith appears to have been admirably calculated for securing a useful 
and efficient ministry," and to have " otahliAtd m exctltenl tytlem ^ 
control." To this unprejudiced admission, by one who himself has had 
sad experience of the tnanl of coalrol inherent in the practical operation of 
Parity, we cordially assent, and feel warranted In asdguing, as the cause 
of (he excellence of the Tulchan system, its close approximation to the 
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professed or inusted on, or ofl«ed to be reduced to praotioe 
by them, h«/ore, at, or full fifteen yean after the public 
eetabliehment of the Befortnation. And if this may not 
pasa for sufficient proof of the truth of my resolution of the 
Inquiry, I know not what may. 

However, because the SECOND thing I promised to shew, 
though not precisely necessary to my main design, may yet 
be BO far useful as to bring considerably more of light to it, 
Mid withal ^ve the world a prospect of the rise and progrett 
of Prealytery in Scotland, I shall endeavour to make good 
my undertaking, which was, that after Episcopacy waa 
questioned, it was not easily overturned ; its adversaries 
met with much resistance and opposition in th«r endeavours 
to subvert it. I shall study brevity as much as the weight 
of the matter will allow me. In short, then, take it thus. 

Master Andrew Alelville, after someyears spent at Geneva, 
returned to Scotland in July 1574. He had lived in that 
city under the influences of Theodore Bcza, the true parent 
of Preehj/tery. He was a man by nature fierce and fiery, 
confident and peremptory, peevish and ungovernable. 
Education in him had not sweetened nature, but nature 
had soured education; and both conepiring together, had 
tricked him up into a true origiool — a piece cotnpoundod 
of pride and petulance, of jeer and jangle, of satire and 
sarcasm, of venom and vehemence. He hated the crown as 
much as the mitre, the ic^re me much as the croner, 
and couJd have made as bold with the pwpW^ as with the 



antnent order of the C^orch, which had been violently' interrupted in 
Bcotland. It was, «a ftr as hnman power conld make it, an Episropac^, 
but it wanlod the " life divine" which is commimlcaled through the nn- 
broken chain of tho ApiMolieaJ Saecralon. It was like the chiselied 
marble as compared with the living- man ; it bore a striking respmblanee, 
but there was wanting the principle of vitality which BIN the form with 
warmth, and lights up evcrj fcalure «ilh viTacily. This deficiency de- 
stroys its beauty in the eyes of the Churchman, who, putting its tchitmor- 
Ileal (character out of the qnesUon, must csUmate it, after n.1], a» a mere 
Khfnit, devised by tho ministers for their own personal convenience, and 
embraced by the civil power for purpose! of poUticAl expediency. — E.] 

' Caldcrwood, 329. — [The allusion here is tn a scene which Ci^derwaod 
relates, nnpinlarly characieristic of what an eminent Non-Intrusion Itocfor 
rallB" the stem democrscy" of Presbyterianism, at least that species of it 
iif which he ih such a distinguished ornament. Upon a certiun oension a 
deputation from theGoncral A(»embly,ofwhom Andrew Melville was one. 
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rochet.'^ His prime tnlent was lampooning^ and writing anti- 
tami-cami-categoriat. In a word, ho was the very arch^ 
typal bitter beard of the party. 

This man, thus accoutred, was scarcely warm at home 
when he began to disseminate bis eentiments, insinuate 
them into others, and make a party against Prelacy and 
for the Genevan modd. For this I need not depend on 



waited on James VT. for tlie redress of iome grievance, and bciag adTiiitted 
into Clip royal closet, found the Kinf^ in an irritable humour, and disposed 
to treat them with contempt. But the stem democrat Andrew, determined 
to show Ilia Majestj that he was rot to lie trifled with, called him " God's 
siUie vaasa!," and CQlchinjf him by the sleeve, said — " Bir, we will humbly 
reverence your Majusty always in public, but we have this occasioQ to be 
with yon in private ; and therefore, Sir, as divers times before, so now I 
must tell you that there are two Kings and two kingdoms. There is 
Christ and His kingdom the Kirk, whose subject King James is, and of 
whose kingdom he is not a King, nor a Head, nor a Lord, hut a member ; 
and they whom Christ hath called and commanded to watch over Hia 
Kirk, and govern His spiritual kingdom, have snfficient power and antho- 
ritie from Him so to do, which ao Christian King nor Prince should con- 
troul nor discharge, but fortifie and assist, otherwise they are not faithful 
subjects to Christ. Sir, when you were in your swaddling-clothes Christ 
rrigned freely in this land, in spite of all His enemies," &c. In this mode 
of addreM hona snbjecta to their sovereign we behold (he germs of that 
unlicensed freedom of speech whicli in after years was used to the unfor- 
tunate Charles I, and which, in more recent times, in pamphlets and 
platform exhibitions, has been adopted towards Queen Victoria I It may 
be justifiable, but we do not feel outBelves called upon to addoce argn- 
ments in its defence. — E.] 

* Calderwood, 648. — [This refers to a sample of Melville's unbecoming 
behaviour, when summoned to London with seven others of his brethren 
in 1606. On one occasion, afl«r insulting Archbishop Bancroft with 
abusive language, he took hold of the " white sleeve of his rochet^" 
and shaking it, " called them Popish rags." — E.] 

• [He was the author of six vulgar Latin verses upon the English Ser- 
vice, which he ignorontly compared with that of Rome. It appears that 
he bad attended service in the Chapel-Royal on Bt Michael's Day, and had 
been severely shocked by some ornaments which were oa the Altar 
(and which are still to be seen in Cathedrals and many parish churches of 
Knglnnd, being enjoined by the Rubric), viz. two copies of the Litui^, 
the chalices used »t. the celebration of the Eucharist, and two candleetic)^. 
The verses were — 

" Out etant clausi Aoglis Ubri duo, regtfi in ari 

Lamina cceca duo, poUuhn. sicca duo 1 
Num senenm, culinmque Dei tenet Anglia clausum, 

Lumine cceca sno, sorde sepolta suit ) 
Romano et ritu dum r^alem instruit aram, 
Purpiireara pingit religioaa lup«m."^C.] 
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Spottiswoode's authority, though he asserts it plainly.^ Ihave 
a mora avthenHc author for it, if more authentic can be. I 
have MehiUe himself for it, in a letter to Beza, dated Novem- 
ber IS, 1579, to be found both in Petrie,^ and in the pamph- 
let called " Vindicise Philadelphi," from which Petrie had 
it, of which letter the very first words are — " We have not 
ceased these five years to fight against Pseudo-Episcopacy,'' 
&c. Now, reckon _/!m ymra backward from Novmtier 1579, 
and you stand at November 1574, whereby we find that 
within three or four months after his arrival the plot was 
begun, though it was near to a year thereafter before it 
came above board. 

Having thus projected his work, and formed hie party, 
the next care was to get one to tahle it fairly. He himself 
was but lately come home ; he was much a stranger in the 
country having been ten years abroad; he had been but at 
very few General Assemblies, if at any ; his influence was but 
green and budding, his authority but young and tender. It 
was not fit for him, amongst his first appearances, to pro- 
pose so great an innovation. And, it seems, tha thiiUnng 
men of his party, howevor resolutely they might promise to 
hade the motion, when once fairly tabled, were yet a little Ajf 
to be the/nt proposers. So it fell to the share of one who 
at that time was none of the greatest statesmen. 

John Durie, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, was the 
person, as Spottiswoode describes him^ — " A sound heart- 
ed man, far from all dissimulation, open, professing what he 
thought, earnest and zealous in his cause, whatever it was ; 
but too credulous, and 'easily to be imposed on." How- 
ever, that I may do him as much justice as Spottiswoode 
has done him before me, a man he was who thought no 
shame to acknowledge his error when he was convinced of 
it ; for so it was, that when, after many years' experience, 
he had satisfied himself that Parity had truly proved the 
parent of con/u»io7t, and disappointed all his expectations, 
and when through age and sickness he was not able in per- 
son to attend the General Assembly, anno ICOO, he gave 
commission to some brethren to tell them, as from him 
— " That there was a necessity of restoring the ancient 

■ Spottuwowle, ST5. ■Felrie,401. > Spottiswoode, 45S. 
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government of the Church,^ &c, Suoh was the man, I say, 
to whose share it fell to be the^r*^ who publicly questioned 
the latnfvlnets of Prelacy in Scotland, which was not done 
till the sixth day of Augu»t 1575 — as I said before, no less 
than full fifteen years after the first legal establishment of 
our Scottish Reformation. And so I come to my purpose. 

On this sixth of August 1575, the Greneral Assembly mot at 
Edinburgh. AccordingtotheOrder then observed inGeneral 
Assemblies, the^rrt thing done after the Assembly woe con- 
stituted, was the trial of the doctrine, diligence, lives, &o. of 
the Bishops and other constant members. So, while this 
was Or-doing, John Durie stood up, and protested — " That 
the trial of the Bishops might not prejudge the opinions and 
reasons which he and other brethren of his mind had to 
propose against the office and name of a Bishop.''^ Thus 
was the /atai controversy set on foot, which since hath 
brought suoh miseries and calamities on the Church and 
Kingdom of Scotland. 

The hare thus started, Melville, the original huntsman, strait 
pursued her. He presently began a long and no doubt 
premeditated harangue — commended Dune's zeal, enlarged 
upon the flourishing state of the Church of Geneva, insisted 
on the sentiments of Calvin and Beza concerning church 
government, and at last affirmed—" That none ought to be 
office-bearers in the Church whose titles were not found in 
the Book of God — that though the title of Bishops was found 
in Scripture, yet it was not to be understood in the sense then 
current — that Jesus Christ, the only Lord of his Church, 
allowed no superiority amongst the ministeH, bat hod insti- 
tuted th^n all in the same degree, and had endued them with 
equid power." Concluding — " That the corruptions which 
had crept into the estate of Bishops were so great as, unless 
the same were removed, it could not go well with the Church, 
nor could religion be long preserved in purity.'^ The com 
troversy thus plainly stated, Mr David Lindesay, Mr George 
Hay, and Mr John Bow, thre« Episcopalians, were appointed 
to confer and reason upon the question proponed with Mr 
Andrew Melville, Mr James Lawson, and Mr John Craig, 



3. Petrie, 386 ; Spottuwoode, 27fi ; Cslderwood, 61 
' E^ttiswoods, 276 ; Petrie, 387- 
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tmo Presbyterians, and one much indifibrent for both sidea. 
" After divere meetings and long disceptation,^ aaith Spob- 
tiswoode'— " o/ifw iwo days,"" aaith Petrie^ — they presented 
these conclusioiis to the Assembly, which at that time they 
had agreed upon. 

" 1. They think it not expedient presently to anewer 
directly to the First Qneetion, But if any Bishop shall be 
ohosen who hath not such qualities as the Word of God 
requires, let him be tried by the Gieneral Assembly d^ novo, 
(md so deposed, 

" 2. The Dame Bishop is common to all them who have 
particular flocks, over which they have particular charges, 
to preach the Word, administer the Sacraments, Sec. 

" 3. Out of this number may be chosen some to have 
power to oversee and visit such reasonable bounds, beside 
his own flock, as the general Eirk shall appoint ; and in 
these bomids to appoint mimstcra, with conseat of the 
ministers of that province, and of the flock to whom they 
shall be appointed ; also, to appoint elders and deacons in 
every principal congregation where there are none, with 
consent of the people thereof, and to suspend ministers for 
reasonable causes, with consent of the ministers aforesaid/' 
So, the MSS., Spottiswoode, Petrie, Calderwood.^ 

It is true, here are some things which, perhaps, when 
thoroughly examined, will not be found so exactly agreeable 
to the sentimetita and practice of the Primitive Church. 
However, it is evident for this bout the Itaparity mm carried 
the day ; and it seems the Parity mm have not yet been so 
well fixed for the Divine and indispetiaihle rigM of it, as our 
modem Parity mea would think needful, otherwise how came 
they to consent to such conclusions! How came they to 
yield that it was not expedient at that time to answer 
directly to the first question, which was concerning the law- 
fulness of Episcopacy ? Were they of the modem principles 
— G-[ilbert] Il[ule]ps principles \ Did they think that Dvoine 
inttitvtuma might be disponed with, crossed, according to the 
xeigeiiciea of en^ediency or ineofpedienty ? What an honour 
is it to the party if their first heroes were such casuists I 



' SpotttBiroode, S7S. 
• SpoUinwoode, 275 ; Potrie, 38C ; Calderwood, G9, 
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Beaides, is not the lawfulness of Imparity ulearly imported 
in the T%ird Concimi4m ? Indeed, both Calderwood and 
Peine acknowledge so mach, 

Calderwood^ saith — " It aeemeth that by reason of the 
Begent's authority, who wa« bent upon the course (i. e. 
JEpi»cx>pacy) whereof he was the chief instrument, that they 
answered not directly at this time to the Question." Here, 
you see, he owns that nothing at this time was concluded 
against the course, as he calls it ^ whether he had reason to 
say. It seined to be upon such an account, shall be considered 
afterward. Petrie^ acknowledges it too; but in such a 
pastion, it seems, as quite mastered his prudence when he 
did it ; for these are his words — " Howbeit in these con- 
clusions they express not the negative, because they would 
not plainly oppose the particular ioterest of the Council, 
seeking security of the possessions by the title of Bishops ; 
yet these afi&rmatives take away the pretended office." 
Now, let the world consider the leisdom of this author in 
advancing this ^»e period. They did not express the n^a- 
tiye (they did not condNim Episcopacy), because they would 
not plainly oppose the particular interest of the Council 
seeking security of the possessions, &c. Now, let us inquire 
who were these — tAt^^— who would not for this reason con- 
demn Episcopacy at that time I It must either belong to 
the nx CoUoeuton who drew the conclusions, or to the whole 
Aumibfy. If to the CoUocutora, it is plaan three of them, viz. 
Bow, Hay, and Lindesay, were innocent ; they were per- 
Buaded in their minds of the expediency (to say no further) 
as well as the lawfvlnets of Episcopacy, and I think that 
was reason enough for them not to condeiMt it. The Pre»- 
byterian brethrm then, if any, were the persons who were 
moved not to condemn it, " because they would not plainly 
oppose the particular interest of the Council," Sic. But if 
so, hath not Mr Petrie made them very brave fdiowi f 
Hath be not fairly mode then such friends to sacrilege, that 
they would rather bavlk a Divine imtitutiott than interrupt 
its course, and offend its votaries f If by the word thsy he 
meant the Gkineral Assembly — if the whole Assembly were 
they, who would not express the ne^cUive, " because they 

1 Calderwood, W. ' Pelrie, 387. 
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would not oppose r &c. I think Mr Petrie, were he alive, 
would have enough to do to prove thai that vra,s the reason 
they were determined by. What t Had the whole Church 
quit all their pretenBions they inBistod on so much on every 
occasion ! Had they now given over their claim to the re- 
venues of the Church ! Shall I declare my poor opinion in 
this matter ! I am apt to believe that it was one of the 
great arguments inusted on by the three Episcopalian Col- 
locutors at that time—" That if Episcopacy should he con- 
cluded unlawful, and by consequence overturned, the patri- 
mony of the Church would undoubtedly go to wrook — the 
hungry courtiers would presently possess themselves of the 
revenues belonging to the Bishops.*' Sure I am, as things 
then stood, there was all the reason in the world for insist- 
ing on this argument. But to pass this. Petrie, it seems, 
was not content with giving the gaits contrary of that, which 
in all probability was the true reason — at least one of the 
true reasons for not overturning Episcopacy at that time ; 
but he behoved to add something more extravagant. He 
behoved to add that the affirmaiives in the aforesaid conclu- 
sions took atoay th« pretended office of Episcopacy. What 
might he not have said after this t It seems that in this 
author's opinion all is one thing to assert the lawfulness of 
an office, and thereupon to cotUinue it, and to take it auHty, 
But perhaps I miay be blamed for taking so much notice of 
an angry man's excesses, for no doubt it was anger that such 
conclusions should have been made, that hurried him upon 
such extravagances ; and therefore I shall leave him, and 
return to my thread. 

By what I have told, it may be easy to judge how cold 
the first entertMoment was, which Parity got when it was 
proposed to the General Assembly ; and so much the more, 
if it be further considered that by this same Assembly some 
eight or nine Articles were ordered to be presented to my 
Lord Begenfe Grace, whereof the ^rst — as I find it in the 
MSS. and in Petrie himself,^ though neither bo fully nor so 
fairiy — was this — 

" Imprimis, For planting and preaching the Word through 
the whole Realm, it is desired, that so many ministers as 

' Petrie, 386. 
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may be had, who are yet unplaced, may be received as well 
in the country, to relieve the charge of them who have many 
kirks, as otherwise, throughout the whole Bealm, with Super- 
intendents or Commissioners within these bounds where 
Bishops are not, and to help auch Bishops aa have too great 
charges. And that livings be appointed to the aforesaid 
persons; and also payment to them who have travelled 
before as Commissioners in the years of Giod 1573 and 1574, 
and so forth in" time coming, without which the travels of 
such men will cease.^ 

This, I say, is the first of many Articles ordered by this 
Assembly for the Begent, from which it is evident not only 
that Mr Melville's project made little or no progress at this 
time, but also that the Assembly continued firm and sted- 
fast in the same very intentions, and of the same very prin- 
ciples which had prevailed in former Assemblies, viz. to 
stop the nnitiog of churches, to multiply the number of 
persons cloathed with Prelatic power, to continue that 
power in the Church, and by all means to secure her patri- 
mony, and guard against and exclude all alienations of it. 

Melville and hie partisans, thus succesaless in their first 
attempt, but withal once engaged, and resolved not to give 
over, began, it seems, against the next Assembly, to reflect 
on what they had done, and perceive that they had mis- 
taken their measures. And, indeed, it was a little precipi- 
tantly done at the very first, to state the question simply 
and absolutely upon the lafc/uiness or tmlaw/ulnea of Epis- 
copacy in the general, as they had stated it. It was a new 
question, which had never been stated in the Church of Soot- 
land before, and it could not but be Korprwing to the 
greatest part of the Assembly. Thus to call in question 
th« law>/idae3S of an office which had been so early, so univer- 
lalfy, BO uiefully, so inconte^tdty received by tlie CatMtc 
ChvTch — this was a point of great importance. For to 
declare that office wUatofvl, what was it else than to con- 
demn all these Churches in the Primitive times which bad 
owned it, and fiouiished under it ! What else than to con- 
demn the Secttith Reformation, and Reformers who had 
never questioned it ; but, on the contrary, had proceeded all 
alongst on principles which clearly supposed its latofuhe»t, if 
not its neetmty f Nay, was it not to condemn particuhirly 
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all these General Assemblies which, immediately before, 
hod BO much authorized and confirmed it t Besides, 
as hath been already observed, to declare Episcopacy ua- 
lato/ul was unavoidably to stifle all these projects they had 
been so industrioudy forming for recovering the Churches 
patrimony ; and not only so, but to expose it more and 
more to be devoured by the voracious Iwty. It was plain 
it could no sotmer bo dedared un/ow/W than it behoved to 
be parted with ; and tarn out the Bishops once, and what 
wovld become of the Bishopricks f Nay, to turn them out, what 
was it else than to undo the whole Agreement at Leith, 
which was the greatest security the Church then bod for 
her patrimony ! For these and the like reasons, I say, 
laying aaide the iiHpMty, and insisting only on the imprudence 
of the MdviUian project, it was no doubt preoipitantly done 
at the very firat to make that the state of the quettioH. And 
it vras no wonder if the Assembly wa« unanimous in agree- 
ing to the conclusions which had been laid before them by 
the aiat Collocutors. Nay, it was no wonder if Mdville and 
his party, sensible of their error, and willing to cover it the 
best way they could, yidded for that time to the other three, 
who had so visibly the advantage of tiiem, at least in the point 
of the Ghuroh''a interest. And, therefore, at the next Assem- 
bly, which was holden at Edinburgh, April 24, 1576, they 
altered the state of the question, ae Spottiewood observes,' 
and mode it this — " Whether Bishops, ae they were then in 
Scotland, had their function warranted by the Word of God f 
But even thus stated at that time, it availed them nothing, 
foiw— as it is in the MSS. — " The wh(^e Assembly, for the 
most part, after reasoning and long disputation upon every 
Article of the brethren's" — ^viz. the six GoUocutors'^ — "oirin- 
ion and advice, remdutely approved and affirmed the same, 
and every Article thereof, as the sune was given in by them." 
And then the Articles are repeated. 

Oalderwood and Petrie do both shuffle over the state of 
the question,^ but upon the matter they give the same 
account of the AjS8emMy''B resolution. However, I thought fit 
to take it in the words of the MSS., the very stile importing 
that they are the viotf av^entic. And in this resolution we 
may observe these three things :— 
» SpottUwoode, 276. = CWdcnrwd, 72 ; Petrie, 367. 
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1. That whatever the Melvillian paftg might then be, they 
were but the amaUer party. Th whole Attemilff /or the most 
part, that is, aa I take it, the far greater part of the Assem- 
bly, was against them. 

2. That the whole Assembly /or the most part seem to have 
been seriously persuaded they were in the right, and did not 
approve and affirm these Articles either indeliberately or 
/aitttly ; for it was after reasoning and long ditpataiion that 
they approved and affirmed them, and they were sufficiently 
ieea in the matter, for they did it reaoltiiely. 

S. The MehiUian party were over-voted, even as the ques- 
tion was then slated. The lohole Assembly /or the most part 
stood for Episcopacy as it was then established in Scotland, 
and would not declare it unlawful. From all which I leave 
to the world to judge if Presbyterian parity did not meet 
with opposition— with very great opposition — at its first 
appearances in Scotland. Neither was this all. 

As this General Assembly did thus stand its ground, and 
appeared for Imparity, so it continued of the same senti- 
ments and resolutions with former Assemblies in the mat- 
ter of the Church's patrimony ; for, by it, it was resolved 
also — " That they might proceed against unjust possesfiors 
of the patrimony of the Church, in respect of the notorious 
scandal, not only by doctrine and admonition, but with the 
censures of the CSinroh, and that the patrimony of the Church, 
whereupon the Cburuh, the poor, and the schools, should be 
maintained, was ex Jure divino,"" So it is in the MSS., and 
so Petrie hath it.' Well! Did the Parity-men gain no 
groimd in this Assembly t Yea, they did ; two things they 
obtained, which were very usefid for them afterwards. 1. 
They obtained an Act to be made, that " the Bishops should 
be obliged to take the charge of particular congregations." 
It is true, the Assembly could not get this refused after they 
bad approved and affirmed the above mentioned Articles, 
for it was fairly deducible both from the second and third. 
But, then, it is plain this Aot did militate nothing agunst 
the essentials of Episcopacy ; it was highly consistent with 
Imparity amongst the governors of the Church, and the 
Articles evidently import as much. However, as I said, 
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thia proved very aervioeable to the Mehillian party after- 
wards, as we shall hear. But thin was not the worut of it ; 
for — 

2. The Earl of Morton, then Regent, whatever the Pres- 
byterian historians talk of hia being so maofa for Episcopacy, 
made a very ill-favoured ae well as a very fatal step in the 
time of this Assembly. Take it in Spottiswoode'a words^ — 
" The Begent, hearing how the Church had proceeded, and 
taking ill the deposition of Master James Paton, Bishop of 
Dunkeld, who was in the former Assembly deprived for dila- 
pidation of his benefice, sent to require of them (this As- 
sembly met in April 1576,) whether they would stand to tiie 
policy agreed unto atLmti ', And if not, to desire them to 
settle upon some form of government at which they would 
abide." 

The champions for Parity had fairly met with a second 
repulse from this Assembly, as I have disooursed ; and if all 
concerned had acted their parts as they might and ought to 
have done, and as the cause required, it is highly credible that 
Motherof Confumon might have been quite crushed and stifled 
for ever. But that was not done. The Prelates themsdves 
were negligent and unactivo, aa Spottiswoode intimates,^ and 
here the Begent made tJiis proposition — a proposition than 
which none could be made more aurprizin^y obliging and 
acceptable to the PresbytOTian party. All things considered, 
it was the very thing the common principles of conduct might 
have taught them to have asked next, if they had had things 
for the taHntf. For what can faQ out more luckily for those 
who have a mind to innovate than to have the old founda- 
tions ahaim, and leave ^owed to erect new models ? So ill- 
favoured, I say, was this step, which at this time was made 
by Morton, who, by the exigencies of his station, was bound 
to have guarded against all innovations, especially such as 
had so natural a tendency to disturb the public peace ; and, 
therefore, I must ask my reader's allowance to make a little 
digression, if it may be called a digression, and discourse this 
qnestion — Whetherit may not bethoughtprobable that Mor- 
ton made this proportion ddiieraUlff, and lirom an intention 
to ekeriAth6Pre»iyteri(mfHwiy, and encourage their humour 
for innovating, and confounding ihe peace of the Church ! 
' Spottiswoode, 278. ' Spottiswoode, 276. 
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This, perhaps, at first sight may geem a bold <}ueation, 
as not only being new, but apparently criming the received 
accounts of our Presbyterian historians ; but if I can make 
the affirmative very probable, if not evident, I am apt to 
think it may bring no small accessions of light to the present 
subject I am insisting on, viz. how Presbyterianism was first 
introduced into Scotland \ I will, therefore, lay down my 
reasons for it, that the worid may judge of them. 

And, 1, That which I have already discoursed seems to be 
a very fair argument, that Morton made this proposition in- 
UrttionaUy, to give tcope and glaci&aed reins to the Presbyte- 
rian party ; for if he had not made it — if he had resolved to 
stand by the Agreement at Leith — if he had been serious for 
the established government and peace of the Church, it had 
been easy for him to have suppressed all Melville's projects 
for innovation. He had visibly the major part of this As- 
sembly of his side, if that had been his aim. No appearance 
that the body of the people was then infected with the prin- 
ciples of Parity. The Nobility were generally for the old 
constitution, as is evident from no less authority than 
Melville's own, in his letter to Beza cited before, in which 
be tells him, he and his party had many of the Peers agaimt 
them.^ Where, then, was there the least difficulty of crushinff 
the coeiairiee in the egg, if he had had a mind for it X Besides, 
how inconsistent was the making of this proposition with 
the integrity and honesty of a Regent I The King was then 
a minor, the nation had but just then emerged out of a vast 
ocean of civil broils and troubles, which had long harassed 
it, and kept it in confusion; nothing more improper for it than 
to be involved again instantly in jars and discords ; so that 
if he had no such ploty as I am endeavouring to make pro- 
bable he had, he was oertaJnly very unfortunate in granting 
such a liberty. For, considering all things, it looks so very like 
a plot, that it cannot but be very hard to persuade a think- 
ing man that there was none, especially if it be considered, 

2. That he was a man who had latitude enough to do ill 
things, if he thought them subservient to his interett. He 
was wretchedly covetow, as all historians agree, and that 
vice alooe disposes a man for the worst things. He hath 

1 Petrie, 401. 
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obeerred little of the affairs of the world, and the extrava- 
gaaoes of mankind, who has not observed avarice and a 
sordid temper to have pat men on the most abominable 
courses — who hath not observed, who hath not tern, that men 
have sold religion, honour, conscience, loyalty, faith, friend- 
ship, every thing that is sacred, for money. Now by 
making this proposition, he projected a very fair opportunity 
for gratifying this his predominant appetite. He had so 
anxiously coveted the emoluments of the Archbishoprick of 
St Andrews in the year 1571, as Sir James Melville tells us 
in his Memoirs,! that meeting with a repulse, be forsook the 
Court, and was so much discontented that he would not re- 
turn to it till Randolph, the En^ish ambassador, persuaded 
Lennox, then Begent, to give it to him ; promising that the 
Queen of England should recompense it to him with greater 
advantage. How much of that Bishoprick he had continued 
etill to possess after the Agreement of Leith, and Dongla8''s 
advancement to that Archbishoprick, I cannot tell ; but it is 
not to be doubted, whatever it was, it sharpened his stomach 
for more of the Church's revenues. And now tiie juncture 
made wonderfully for him ; for as he had found by expe- 
rience, and many Acta of Assemblies, &c., that the Church, 
careful of her interests, and watchful over her patrimony, 
was Qo ways inclined to sit still, and suffer herself to be 
cheated and plundered according to his hungry inclinations, 
but was making, and like to continue to make, vigorous oppo- 
sition to all such sacrilegious purposes, so long as she con- 
tinued united, and settled on the foot on which she then 
stood ; so he found that now contention was arising within 
her own bowels, and a paity was appearing zealous for in- 
novations, and her peace and unanimity were like to be 
broken and divided. And what more proper for him, in these 
circumstances, than to lay the rdns on their necks, and cast 
a further bone of contention amongst them J He knew full 
well what it was tofith in troublKl waters, as Sir James Mel- 
ville observes of bim,^ and so it is more than probable he 
would not neglect su<^ an opportunity ; still so much the 
more, if it be considered, 

3. That whatever professions he might have made in 

' Mdville's Memoirs, 1 10. ' MelviUe's Meraoira, Ibid. 
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former timee of good affection to Episcopal govomment, yet 
there is little reason to think that his oooscience woh inte- 
rested in the matter ; for 1)e8ides that covetous, selfish, 
subtle men, such as he was, use not to allow themselves to 
stand too precisely upon all the dictates of a met and tender 
consoionce, the Divine right of Episcopacy — ^the true fund 
for making it matter of oonscienee — in these times was not 
much asserted or thought on. That was not till several 
years afterwards, when the controversies about the govern- 
ment of the Church came to be sifted more narrowly. It is 
commonly acknowledged, that the main argument which pre- 
vailed with him to appear for Episcopacy, was its aptitude 
for being part of a/imd for a good eorre^ondmce with Eng- 
land. Spottiswoode tells us> that one of the injunctions 
which he got when he was made Regent wa»^" That he 
should be careful to entertwn the amity contracted with the 
Queen of England." And Galderwood saith thus expressly 
of him^ — " His great intention was to bring in conformity 
with England in the Church government, without which he 
thought he could not govern the country to his phantasie, 
or that agreement could not stand long between the two 
countries.*' And again^ — " He pressed his own injunctions 
and conformity with England.'" Now, this being the great 
motive that made him so much inclined at any time for 
Episcopal govOTnment — 

4. It is to be considered that, however prevalent this 
mig^t be with him when first he was advanced to the Re- 
gency, civil dissensions raging then, and the party of which 
he was the head being unable to subsist unless supported 
by England ; yet, now that all these dissensions were ended, 
and the country quieted, and things brought to some appear- 
ance of a durable settlement, his dependence on England 
might prompt him to alter his scheme, and incline him to 
^ve scope to the Presbyterian mid-fire in Scotland. To 
set this presumption in its due light, two things are to be 
a little further inquired into. 

1. If it is probable that Queen Elizabeth was willing that 
the Preahyterian humour should be mcouraged in Scotland. 

2. If Morton depended so much on her as to make it 

' Spottuinoode, 267. * CUdemrood, 66. ' Ibid. 80. 
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feasible that he might be subservient to her designs, in this 
politic. 

As for (he first, this is certain, it was still one of Queen 
Elizabeth's great cares to encourage confusions in Scotland. 
She knew her own title was quesHon^U,^ as I have observed 
before, and though that had not been, yet without qaestion 
the 8cottiA blood had the next heat titled to the English erovm. 
And as it is natural to most people to worship the rising sun, 
especially when he looks bright and glorious — when he has 
no clouds about him, I mean, the t^parmt heir of a throne, 
when he is in a prosperous and flourishing condition, so it 
is as natural for the regnant Prince to be jealous of him. 
Therefore, I say, Queen Elizabeth for her own security, did 
still what she could to Hndle wild-flre in Scotland, and keep 
it hv/ming when it was tittdled. Thus, in the year 1560 
she assisted the Scottish subjects against their native sove- 
reign (her jealoused competitrix) both with men and money, 
as I have told before ; and, anno 1565, she ooimtenanoed the 
Scottish Lords who began to raise tumults about the Scot- 
tish Queen's marriage with the Lord Damley. She fur- 
nished them with money, and harboured them when they 
were forced to flee for it. And how long did she foment 
our civil wars, after they broke out, anno 1567 S What 
dubious responses did she give all the time she umpired it be- 
tween the Queen of Scotland and those who appeared for har 
son ? And is it not very well known that she had an hand 
in the Baid of Buthven,^ 1582, and in all our Scottish taditiom 



' [She was the danghter of Heiiry VIII. b; Anne Bolejrn, whom be 
married after having tlivorced Catharine of Arragon without the conBent 
of the Pope, and, aa was thooj^t hj sotue, npoa an ioitilBcient pretence. 

* [Mary Queen of Scots was daughter of James V, whose mother was 
risler of Henfy VUI.— E.) 

" [The popular name ajiplied to a conspiracy of the Scottish Nobilit; tbr 
getting poesenion of the peraon of James VI., who, after a fatiguing daj 
of hunting, wss invited by the Earl of Gowrie to para the night at Ruth- 
ven C^astle, in the parish of Uppermuir, Perthshire ; hut in the morning, 
when the Monarch wished to depart, he fonnd himself a prisoner in the 
hands of his rebellious sntiiects, who otherwise treated him with no 
great porsoDol respect. The King did not escape fioni this restraint 
for nearly nine months. For a very minute account of this curious 
afBut see " Histortcal Tales of the Wan of Scotland," Edin. 1S39, vol. i. 
p. 126-141), a pDblic«tion full of iutoresting and useflil matter.— E.} 
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generally! Sir James Melville, in his Memoirs, pves us 
enougli of her practices that way. He lived in these times, 
and was acquainted with intrigues ; and he tells US'—" That 
Randolph came with Lennox (when he camo to Scotland 
to be Regent after Moray's death) to stay here as English 
resident'" — that this Kandolph's great employment wa« to 
foster discords and increase diviaione among the Scots, par- 
ticularly — " that he need cra/i Kith the minitterg,^ ojsring 
gold to nich of them ag he thought could be prevailed with to 
accept his ojer.'" It is true, he adds — " But sueh as were 
honest refused hit gifis ,'" but this says not that none took 
them, and who knows but the most fiery might have been 
foreman at receiving \ It hath been so since, even when it 
was the price of the best blood in Britain. But to go on. Sir 
James tells further,^ that — " Morton and Randolph con- 
trived the plot of keeping the Partiamont at Stirling, 1571, 
to forfault all the Queen's Lords, thereby to crush all hopes 
of agreement, — that he was so much hated in Scotland for 
being such an incendiary, that he was forced to return to 
Engiaud, Mr Henry Killegrew eucceodiog in hia stead in 
Scotland* — that this Killegrew at a private meeting told 
himself plainly^ that he was come to Scotland with a com- 
mission contrary to his inclinations, which was to encourage 
faction," &o. Thus practiced Queen Elizabeth, and such 
were her arts and influences in Scotland, before she had the 
opportunity of improving the Presbyterian humour to her 
purposes ; and can it be ima^ned she would not encourage 
it when once it got footing * Certainly she understood it 
better than so. The Sect had set up a Presbytery at Wanda- 
worth in Surrey in the year 1572, four years before Morton 
made this proposUion — seven years before a Presbytery was 
BO much as heard of in Scotland. No doubt she knew the 
(ptnV well enough, and how apt and well suited it was for 
keeping a State in disorder and trouble. Nay, I have heard 
from knowing persons that to this very day the Treasury 
Books of England (if I remember right, sure I am some 
EngUsh Record or other) bear the names of such Scottish 
Noblemen and miTostere as were that Queen's pensioners, and 
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what allowances the}' got for their services, in fostering and 
cherishiDg seditions and confusions in their native country. 
From this sample, I think, it is easy to collect, at least, 
that it is highly probable that Queen Elizabeth was very 
williiig that the PreBbyterian humour should be encouraged 
in Scotland. 

2, Let uB try if M(»ton> depended so much on her, as may 
make it credible that he was subservient to her designs 
in this politic. And here the wwk is easy ; for he was 
her very creature, he stood hy her and he stood for her ; 
Mandolph and he were still in mm bottom.^ " The whole 
country was abused by Randolph and Morton. Morton and 
Randolph contrived the Pariiament 1^71,^ mentioned before. 
When Lennox the Regent was killed, " Randolph was car- 
nest to haveMorton succeed him,"^ " Randolph had no credit 
but with MortOD.^^ Killegrew told Sir James Melville at the 
private meeting mentioned before'^ — " That the Queen of 
England and her Council built their course neither on the 
late Regent Lennox nor the present Mar, but entirely on 
theEarlof Morton,a« only trueto their interests." " Morton, 
after Mu'''s death, was made Regent, England helping it 
with all their might.^" And again, in that same page, Sir 
James tells that those who were in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
and stood for Queen Mary's title, were so sensible of all 
this, that when Morton sent the same Sir Jamea to propose 
an accommodation to them, he found it very hard to bring 
on an agreement between them and Morton — " for the evil 
opinion that was then conceived of him, and the hurtful 
marks they supposed, by proofs and appearanoeB, that he 
would shoot at ; being by nature covetous, and too great 
with England." And to moke all this plainer yet, Sir James 



' [The opinion of our author as to Morton'H depeadenci; npon Eliza- 
beth, and hia desire to create Iw^tion, i« thiu conilrmed by the leamod Qis- 
toraui of Scotland, Hr Tytler, npon the aathoritj' of unpublished lettere 
in the State Piq»er OtSce — " Elizabeth appears to have secared the ser- 
vices of Morton by a pmtion, and these aervioes were wholly directed to 
oppose ever}' eftbrt made by the Ref^ent to Testers peace to the country.'' — 
" Thi* amUtions man ruled the CouDcil at his wiU. Ue aaccesafiUly 
thwarted every effort to aasemble the Estates, or delibente upon a general 
pacification." Tytler's History, vol. vii. p. 305-307.— E.] 

■MBlville'iMomoini,]10. *Ibid.]lC. 'Ibid. 

»P. lie. 'Ibid. 118. 
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tflUs MB that Morton entertained a secret grudge against hia 
pupil, the yourtff King. — " He was ever jealous that the 
King would be his ruin."! And, England " gave greater 
assistances to Morton than to any former Regents, for they 
believed he aimed at the same mark with themselves," viz. 
to intricate the King's aJ&irs — " out of old jealousies 
between the Stuarts and the Douglasses.*'^ 

Now, let all these things be laid together, and then let 
iive judicioui consider if it is not more than probable that, 
as England had a main hand in the advancement of our 
Beformation, so it was not wantinfr to contribute for the 
encouragement of Presbytery also ; and that Morton, playing 
England's gome, which was so much interwoven with his 
own, made this ill-/avoured propoiilion to this General As- 
sembly. But however this wa«, whether he had such a, plot 
or not, it is clear that his making this proposition, had all 
the effects he could have projected by being on such o.pht. 
For no sooner had be made this proposition than it was 
greedily entertained. It answered the JUehiUian wishes, 
and it was easy for them to find colourable topicks for ob- 
taining the consent of the rest of the Assembly ; for most 
part of them were ready to acknowledge that there were 
defects, and things to be mended, in the Agreement at Leith; 
and it had been received by the General Assembly in 
August 1572 for an inttrim only. The revising of that 
Agreement might end some controversies ; and the Begent, 
having made this proposition, it was not to be doubted but 
he would ratify what they should unanimously agree to, &c. 
These and the like arguments, I say, migbt---it is clear 
some arguments did — prevail with the Assembly to enter- 
tain the proposition. For a commission was forthwith drawn 
to nineteen or twenty persons to compose a " Second Book 
of Discipline"^^ — a step by which at that time the Presby- 
terian got a wonderful advantage over the other party ; for 
not only were Alelvillo and Lawson, the two first-rate 
Presbyterians, nominated amongst these Commissioners, but 
they had their business much premeditated. They had 
spent much thinking about it ; and it is not to be doubted 

■ Melville's MemoirB, IIS. 
» Ihid. 123. » MSa. Calderwood, 73 ; Petrie, 387. 
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they had Mr Beza bespoken to provide them with all the 
- asaistaDoe he and his colleagues at Geneva could afford them. 
Whereas the rest were generally very ignorant in coatnv 
versies of that nature. They had all alongst before that 
employed themselves mainly in the Popish controversies, 
and had not troubled their heads much about the nicftiea of 
ffovemmei^. They had taken the ancient government, so 
far at least as it subsiated by Imparity, upon trust, as they 
found it had been practised in all ages of the Church ; per- 
ceiving a great deal of order luid beiuity in it, and nothing 
that naturally tended to have a had influence on either the 
principles or the life of serious Christianity ; and with that 
they were satisfied. Indeed, even the best of tliem seem to 
have had very little skill in the true foimttuns whence the 
solid subsistence of the Episcopal order was to be derived — 
the Scriptures, I mean, not as glossed by the private spirit 
of every modem novelist, but aa interpreted and understood 
by the first ages — as sensed by the constant and universal 
practice of genuine, Primitive, and Catholic antiquity. 

This charge of ignorance in the controversies about the 
government of the Chureh, which I have brought against 
the Scottish clergy in these times, will certainly leave a 
blot upon myself if I cannot prove it ; but if I can prove it, 
it is clear it is of connderable importance in the present dis- 
quisition, and helps much for coming, by a juat comprehen- 
sion, to understand how Presbytery was introduced into Scot- 
land. And, therefore, I must agtun beg my reader''8 patience 
till I adduce some evidences for it. 

And, _/&«(, the truth of this charge may be obviously col- 
lected from the whole train of their proceedings and mo- 
.nagement about the government of the Church, from the very 
first establishment of the Refonnation. For, however they 
established a government which cleariy aubmated by Inh 
parity, as I have fully proven, and which was all I still 
aimed at, yet It is easy to discover they were very far from 
keeping closely by the principles and measures of the Primi- 
tive constitution of Church government. This is ao very 
apparent to any who reads the histories of these times, and 
is so visible in the deduction I have made, that I shall insist 
no longer on it, 

Seoondlyy The truth of my charge may further appear 
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from the instance of Adameon, advanced this year 1576 to 
the Archbishopriok of St Andrews. That nature had fur- 
nished him with a good stock, and he was a smart man, and 
cultivated beyond the ordinary size hy many parts of good 
literature, is not denied by the Presbyterian historians them- 
selves. They never attempt to represent him as a fool or a 
dunes, though they are very eager to have him a man of 
tricks and latitude. Now, this Prelates ignorance in true 
antiquity ie remarkably visible in his Hubacribing to these 
Propositions, anno 1580, if we may believe Calderwood' — 
" The power and authority of all pastors is equal, and alike 
great amongst themselves. The name Bishop is relative to 
the flock, and not to the eldership ; for he is Bishop of his 
flock, and not of other pastors or fellow elders. As for the 
pre-eminence that one beareth over the rest, it is the inven- 
tion of man, and not the institution of Holy Writ. That the 
ordaining and appointing of pastors, which is also caJled 
the laying on of hands, appertaineth not to one Bishop 
only, so being lawful election pass before ; but to those of 
the same province or Presbytery, and with the like jurisdic- 
tion and authority minister at their kirke. That in the 
Council of Nice, -for eschewing of private ordaining of 
ministers, it was statuted, that no pastor should be ap- 
pointed without the consent of him who dwelt or remaoned 
in the chief and principal city of the province, which they 
called the metropolitan city. That after, in the latter 
Councils, it was statuted (that things might proceed more 
solemnly and with greater authority), that the laying on of 
bands upon pastors, after lawful election, should be by the 
Metropolitan or Bishop of the chief and principal town, 
the rest of the Bishops of the province voting thereto ; in 
which thing there was no other prerogative but only that 
of the town, which, for that cause, was thought most 
meet both for the convening of the Council, and or- 
daining of pastors with common consent and authority. 
That the estate of the CImrch was corrupt when the name 
Bishop, which before was common to the rest of the 
pastors of the province, began, without the authority of 
God's Word and ancient custom of the Kirk, to be attributed 

» ColderwoDd, 93, 94. 
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to one. That the power of appointiag and ordaining mi- 
oiflters and ruling of kirk«, with the whole procuration of 
eooleaiaBtical discipline, was now only devolved to one Metro- 
politan ; the other pastors no ways challenging their right 
and privilege therein of very slothfulness, on the one part, 
and the devil, on the other, going about craftily to lay the 
ground of the Papistical supremacy.'" 

From these and such other Propositions, signed by him 
at that time, it may be judged, I say, if this Prelate did not 
betray a very profound ignorance in true ecclesiastical anti- 
quity. An arratU Prethyterian could not have sauj— could 
not have withed more. Indeed, it is more than probable 
(ae perchance may appear by and bye) that these Proposi' 
tions were taken out (either formally or by collection) of 
Mr Beza's book — " De Triplici Episcopatu." Now, if Adam- 
son was so little seen in such matters, what may we judge 
of the rest I 

But this is not all. For, thirdly, there cannot be a 
greats evidence of the deplorable unskilfulness of the 
clergy, in these times, in the ancient records of the Ohurch, 
than their suffering Melville and his party to obtrude upon 
them the " Second Book of Discipline '" — a split new do- 
mociatical system — a very farce of novelties never heard of 
before in the Christian Church. For inetaooe, what else in 
" the confounding of the offices of Bishops and Presby- 
ters fl — the " making Doctora or Professors of Divinity in 
Colleges and UniverMties a distinct office," and " of divine 
institution T^ — ^the " setting up of lay-elders, ae governors 
of the Church, jvre divino ?" — making them " judges of 
men's qualifications to be admitted to the Sacrament, visi- 
tors of the sick V Sic^— making the " colleges of Presby- 
ters in cities in the Primitive times lay-eldership V* — pro- 
hibiting " appeals jrom Scottish Qeneral Assemblies to any 
judge civil or ecclesiastic f^ — and, by consequence, to CEcn- 
meniek Councils ! Are not these ancient and Catholic as- 
sertions i What footsteps of these things in true antiquity ! 
How easy had it been for men skilled in the oonstjtution, 
government, and discipline of the Primitive Church, to liave 

> C»p, 2, Bee. 9. ' Ibid, and cap. S, per tot. * Cap. 8, per tot. 
• Cap. 7, sec. 16. ' Cap. 12, sec. 8. 
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laid opeD to the convietion of all sober men the DOvelty, 
the vanity, the inexpediency, the impoliticalnesa, the tin- 
oatiiolicalnesa, of most, if not all, of these propositions ! If 
any further doubt could remain concerning the little skill 
the clergy of Scotland in these times had in these matters, 
it might he further demonstrated, 

Fourthly, From this plain matter of fact, vii. that that 
Second Book of Discipline, in many points, is taken word 
for word from Mr Beza^ answers to the Questions proposed 
to him by the Lord Grlammis, then Chancellor of Scotland — 
a fAir evidence that our clergy at that time have not been 
very well seen in ecclesiastical politics ; otherwise it is not 
to be thought they would have been bo imposed on by a 
rangle stranger divine, who visibly aimed at the propagation 
of the seherw, which by chance had got footing in the CHiiirch 
where he lived. His tractate " De Triplici Episcopatu,"! 
written of purpose for the advancement of Preebyterianism in 
Scotland, carries visibly in its whole train that its design was 
to draw our clergy from off the ancient polity of the Church; 
and his Answers to the six Questions proposed to him, as 
I said, by Glammis,^ contained the new scheme he advised 

1 [This tract declared that thrte sorts of Episcopwj had esistod is the 
world. The first, that to be seen in the Word of God, was IHnite, and of 
ooaiM nuobjeotion&ble, and worthy of being perpetuated. The second, 
to which Clement, Poljcarp, Ir^ueus, and afterwards Bt Cj^rian, Atha- 
namns, &c. submitted, was a hamaat invention, and tber^ore not neces- 
nriljtrather of perpetual or uniTersal obligation. The third, as it existed 
undo* the Papal power, was a device of the enein; of souls, " dariliit," 
and to be avoided bjr all who valued their eternal iutereats. Such WSB 
this celebrated treatise, which attracted the attention of the learned 
Saravia, who, having carefoll; examined it, has written a refutation of 
iU objectionable parta. Bee " Divert Tractatus Tbeologici," editi ab 
Had. Saravia, foUo, London, 1611.— E.] 

■ [John eighth Lord Olammis, whose grandmother was condemned to 
be burnt for witchcraft, and Buffered on the Castle Hill of Edinburgh in 
Jnlj 1S37, wsa promoted to the office of High Chancellor of Scotland in 
167G, and killed at Stirling, March 17, lfi78, in an acctdsital aflray be- 
tween his followers and those of the Earl of Crawford. As Chancellor of 
Scotland, and feeling the difficulties which beset the Government at every 
ttap in the Scottish Reformation, on account of the irregnlarity with 
which it was conducted. Lord Glammis wrote to the &moas Theodore 
Beza, the great Genevan Reformer, in order to obtain his opinion upon 
several very knotty points of law and equivocal morality. These Qaee- 
tions, as they rdate intimately to the stirring events of those times, and 
dispby the dcrabts which passed throngh the minds of persons of station. 
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them to. Now, iet us taste a little of his skill in the con- 
BtitutioD and government of the ancient Church, or, if yon 



and all conscientious people, concerning the great and important chaogea 
wliich were bein); effected both in Chnrcb and State, we tfainli will nt^ 
be without interest to many persons, and therefore we subjoin them. 
They are quoted from Saravia's Works ; for, strange to eay, the Tery 
reason which probably obliged Bishop Sage to quote them second-hand, 
obliges ua. There is not a complete edition of Beza's Works in any 
of the public Libraries in Edinburgh, and we have not been able to obtun 
any detached volume contuning- these Qnestions. 

" QucEriia Prima. — Quum in mngnlia Ecclemis singuli Pastere« ac minis- 
tri constituti {iierint, quumqne par et a;qualis omnium in Ecclesia Christi 
ministromm potestas videatur ; qneritnr, sit-ne Epiacapomm munua in 
Eccleeia necosonriom, qui ministros, quum res postu]abit,adcomitEa vocari 
~ tti, et istis de causiB ab officio removeri, curabunt F 



potiuB omncs miniatri squall poteatate fungentea, nulliugque aapcrioria 
Epiacopi imperio obnoxii, Tinw idoneoa in doctrina. Cum consensn patroni 
JOB patronatus habentis, et ipsius popnli, eligerc, corrigere, ot ab officio 
removere debeant ! Ut autem retineantm- ejuamodi Epiacopi, movere DOS 
duo poHsunt. Unum popnli ipeins mores et contumacia, qui vix et ne Tix 
quideni iu officio contineri potest, uisi ejiL^modi Episcoporum qui nnirer- 
gan Ecclesias percurrant et invisant, auctoritatc coerceatnr ; i^leram, legea 
regni longo usu, et invetenita consuetudine receptic, at quoties de rebus 
ad reipublicn; salutem pertinentlbns in publicis regni comitiis agitnr, nihil 
sine Epiijcopis constitui potest, quum ipai tcrtium ordiuem, et r^iii statum 
efficient ; quem aut niutaro aut prorsua tollere, reipnbliefe admodum esset 
periculosum." This question is quoted below by our author. See Index, 
■* Glammia^' or ** Beza," 

" Seaaida. — Poet reformatam religionem, consnetudine receptum est, 
ut Epiacopi et ez tninistris, pastoribus et senioribna, tot quot iidem 
Episeopi jUBSerint, unum in locum conveniant, cum pnecipuis Baronibus, 
et Nobilibus religionem veram protitentibns ; et de doctrina et moribua 
inquisituri. Nunc verb cum Princeps veree reti^onis studiosus ait ; qioB- 
ritur, an ejusmodi convcntua cogi posait sine justni vet consensu Princijns I 
an denique Nobilibus, aliieque pietatis studiosia, et seniorilnis, qui apud 
□OS qnotannis ex populo, atqne adeo ex ipsa Nobilitate, eligontm', ame 
mandato Regis ad ejusmodi comitia venire liceat, vel expediat. Qnando- 
quidem Nobilium ct laicorum couventus, aliis ridetur sub piincipe pio 
non neceasarios, quum sola consuetudine, nulla verb certa l^e sub Pnn- 
(upe religionem impngnante, pancos ante annoa receptua Aicrit, quo pins 
nuthoritatis ejusmodi comitia haberent. Quum prseterea periculum vide- 
atur, ne si Nobilea tarn frequcntee, et frequenter sine consensu Regis con- 
veniant, aliis dc rcbua, quam ad religionem pertinentibus aliquanda deli- 
berent. Alii vera miUo modo rejiciendos arbitrantur, qum potion i-alde 
nocessariuB videtur hie conventuB, ut nimirum Nobilea religionem omni 
studio et conatn promoventea, in comitiis tanquam rufmrrmnu el adjntores 
ministiis adnnt, no de ipsomm vita, moribus popuU, et id genus aliis, 
testimonium pcrhibeant. AUoquin futurum, (d Frinceps pamm piua 
postea regnaverit, ut neqne ministri tuto convenire, neque decreta sua 
execution! mandare, sine nobilium consensu et ausilio posnut ( 
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please, of hia occountfi of her policy. I talic thia Book as I 
find it amongat Saravia'a Works.' 

He is positive for the " Divine right of ruling elders.''^ 
He affirma that " Bishops arrogated to thomaelvea the 
power of ordination, without God's allowance,"^ — " that 
the chief foundation of all ecclesiastical functions is popular 
deotion" — " that this election, and not ordination, or 

" Jirtia. — A qao hoc est, an a ^ege an ab Epiacopis comitia EcclesiaB- 
tica cogi, quum co^niitur, quibua de rebus iegee ferre possunt I 

" Quarto. — Debcant ne excommunicari papUUB eodem nodo, qno apoB- 
Uitc, an Tero leviori pccna punicndi sunt t 

" Qainla. — Quibus do caiuiis aliquem ejicomniDiiicare liceat t verhi 
gratia : si quis liomicidium patiaret, asaeretis Be id vel necessitate, vel 
vim vi repellendo fecisse {ea de re paratiw est judicium aubire, neque 
adhuc a Rcge, ant occisi prosimo quoris accusatur) licet ae Ecclesitc de 
homicidio inquirere, nt ne dolo mold, an casu, vel no«smtat« factum ; et 
homicidam cogeie ut secundum delicti qualitatem, publican in Ecclesia 
pCBoitentiam in sacco et cinere agat, aut recuBButem excommunicatione 
feriftt, eique aqua et ifpii interdicat I 

"Setta. — Quuni superiori seculo magura facultalas, eleemoajraoe nomine 
aPrincipibnaaliis qaeiaQl[iBcotioeeueBiQtEpiBcopiB,iDODastemB et hajns- 
modi ; qunmque tantte opes videantar potios obeese qoam prodesee Epis- 
copis, et monosteria in Rcipublica et Eccleaia Bint Inntiiia; Quseritur, quid 
de ejusmodi bonis, qu«e semel Ecclesife coneecrata faeruat, fieri debeftt ! 
Nam qnun Episcopi et miniBtri ex decimia satis habeautjonde commode et 
honeste virere posaiiit, an Frinceps potest cum conseiuni statunm Regni 
reliqoam partem aufeire ; nt vel in Buoe vel in pubUcos hbub oonvertere 
illi liberum sit ; preesertim cam ejuamodi bona noa tarn in decimis, quam 
ID pnediis msticis ant urbanis consistant ( Qne quidem qniestio qnum 
potius civiliB, qoom Eccleeiaatica ease vldefttnr, coDstitneram tibi hac in 
re oon esse moleetus. Sed quia comploree pii, oc eruditi ^nid dds ex- 
istimant, baa res qute semel piis usibus dwtinate fuemnt, non posse in 
prophanoa usna, etiam pablicos couferri ; non potni hoc qnoqoe atjiunen- 
tum ralenUo t^nd t« prsterire I" Diverai Tractatos Theoh^ici, p. 67-102. 
-E-l 

I [Tbia eminent person was of Spanish deacent, and bom at Artois in 
1S3I. After having been Professor of Divinitj at Lejden, be came over 
to England in 1587, where he was patronised by Archbishop "Whitgiil for 
his eminent pioty and great learning. Having been admitted into holy 
orders, be obtuned large preferment in the Church of England, having 
sacoeadvely been promoted to a Prebend in the Cathedrals of Gloucester 
and Canterbury, and m the Abbey Church of 'WeaUnioater. The best 
proof of his learning is that we find his name in the first class of the 
Translators of the Bible under James VI. ; and the surest pledge of bis 
piety and orthodoxy is that bo waa the intimate friend of the excellent 
and " judicious" Hooker. " These two persons," saya a veuerable biogn- 
pher, " began a holy fnendship, increasing daily to so high and mutual 
aS^tions, that their two wills seemed to be but one and the same." — £.] 
• P. 9. ■ P. 29. 
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impoBition of handB, m&kefl pastoni or BUbop»— that impoai- 
tioD of hands does no more than put them in poBseseion of 
their miniatry" — (in the exercise of it, as I take it), — " the 
power whereof they have from that election'" — "that by 
consequenoe, it is more proper to say that the Fathers of the 
Church are created by the Holy Ghost, and the suffrages of 
their children, than by the Bishops"^! — that St Paul, " in 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians, in which be expressly 
writes against and condemns the schism which then pre- 
vailed thercf, OB foreseeing that Episcopacy might readily be 
deemed a remedy against so great an evil, joined Sosthenes 
with himself in Uie inscription of the Epistle, that by his 
own example he might teach how much that princeliness 
was to be avoided in ecdesiastioal conventions, seeing the 
Apostles themselves, who are owned to have been, next 
to Christ, first in order, and supreme in degree, did yet 
exercise their power by the rules of parity."3 Who will 
not, at first sight, think this a pretty odd fetch ! But 
to go on. He further affirms^ that " Episcopacy, so far 
from being a proper remedy against schism, has produced 
many grievous schisms, which had never been but for 
that human invention — that the Papacy was the fruit of 
Episcopacy* — that the Council of Nice by making the 
Canon about the Ag%£Ua iSt/, thai the ancient customs should 
continue, &c. cleared the way for the Roman Papacy, which 
was then advancing apace and founded a throne for that 
whore that site upon the seven mountains"" — tiiat the Pri- 
mitive Churches were in a flourishing condition so long as 
their governors continued to act in parity, and had not 
yielded to Prelacy.^s And yet he had granted before^ 
that human Episcopacy, as he colls it, was in voffue in Igna- 
tius' time, &c. So that I think they could not flourish 
much, having so short a time to flourish tn. 

These few, of many such learned Propositions, I have col- 
lected out of that Book which was so successful at that time 
in furthering and advancing the Presbyterian principles in 
Scotland ; and couldthey be a learned clergy ! Could they 
be great masters at antiquity and ecclesiastical history who 
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swallowed down these PropoBitions, or were imposed on by 
the Book tb&t contuned tbem i It is true, this Book come 
not to Scotland till the end of the year 1577, or the begin- 
ning of 1578. But I thought it pardonable to anticipate so 
far, as now to give this account of it, considemg how pro- 
per it was for my present purpose. We shall have occasion 
to take further notice of it afterward. 

ThuB, I think I have made it appear how advantageous 
Morton^s proposition was to the Presbyterian party. They 
had occa^on by it to fall upon forming a new scheme of 
church government and polity. They were as well pre- 
pared as they could be for such a nick, and they had a set 
of people to deal with, who might easily be worsted in these 
controversies. However, it seems the common principles of 
politics which Grod and nature have made, if not inseparable 
parts, at least, ordinary concomitants of sound and solid 
reason, did sometimes make their appearances amongst them. 
For that there have been disputations and contests, and that 
some, at least of the many Propositions contained in the 
" Second Book of Discipline," have been debated and tossed, 
ia evident from the many conferences that were about it, and 
the long time that was spent before it was perfected and got 
its finishing stroke from a General Assembly, as we shall 
find in our progress. Proceed we now in our deduction. 

Though the Presbyterian faction had g^ned this advan- 
tage in the Assembly, 1576, that they hod allowance to draw 
a new scheme of polity, to which they could not but apply 
themselves very cheerfully, yet, it seems, they were so much 
humbled by the repulses they had got as to the main ques- 
tion, viz. the lawfuiness of £^i8copaey, that they thought it 
not expedient to try the next Assembly with it directly, as 
they had done, unsuocessfnlly, twice before; but to wait a 
little, till their party should be stronger, and, in the mean- 
time, to content themselves with such indirect blows as they 
could convenieDtly give it. Such, I say, their deliberations 
seem to have been at the next Assembly, which was holden 
at Edinburgh, October 24, 1576. For not so much as one 
word in that Assembly concerning the lato/ttlnea or wUavy 
/lUneis of Prelacy, either aimplff and in itself, or compiemly, 
as th^ in use in Scotland, It is true — " certain brethren," 
says the MS, — " some brethren,"" says Calderwood — " some," 
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says Potrie^ (without question, the MelvilliMis) — proposed 
that, DOW that Mr Patrick Adamson was nominated for the 
Archbiafaoprick of St Andrews, he might be tried as to hia 
sufficiency for such a station, according to an Act made in 
March 1575 ; but it seems the major part of the Aes^nbly 
have not been for it, for it was not done, aa we shall find aJter^ 
ward. Nay, another Act was fairly dispensed with by this 
Assembly in favour of Boyd, Archbishop of CHasffow ; for, 
being required to give his answer, If he would take the <^rge 
of a particular fiock, according to the Act made in April 
beforet He answered " That he had entered to his Bishopriok 
according to the Agreement at Leiih, which was to stand in 
force during the King's minority, or till a Parliament should 
determine otherwise — that he had given his oath to the 
King's Majesty in things appertaining to his Highness — ^that 
he was afraid he might incur the guilt of perjury, and be 
called in question by the King, for changing a member of 
State, if he should change an; thing belonging to the order, 
manner, privileges, or power of his Bishopriok — that, there- 
fore, he could not bind himself to a particular fiook, nor pre- 
judge the power of jurisdiction which he had received with 
his Bishoprick,'' &o. Thus he answered, I say,and the Assem- 
bly at that time satisfied themselves so far with this answer 
that they pressed him no farther, but referred the matter 
to the next Assembly, as even both Galderwood and Petrie 
acknowledge^ — a fajr evidence that in this Assembly the 
Presbyterian party was the toeaier. However, one indirect 
step they gained in this Assembly also. By the "First 
Book of Discipline,'' Head 9,^ " it was appointed that the 
country ministers and readers should meet upon a certain 
day of the week in such towns, within six miles distance, 
as had schools, and to which there was repair of learned 
men, to exercise themselves in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, in imitation of the practice in use among the Corin- 
thians, mentioned 1 Cor. xiv. 28." These meetings, it seems, 
bad been much neglected, and disfrequented in most places. 
It was, therefore, enacted by this Assembly — " That all mi- 
nisters within eight miles, &c. should resort to the place of 



' Calderwood, 74. Petrie, 388, 
* CalderwDod, 74. Petrie, 389. » Spottisvoode, 170. 
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exercise each day of exercise,^ &o.^ This, I e&y, wa« use- 
ful for the Preebyterian designs, for these meetings nere 
afterwards turned into FresbyUriea, as we shall find when 
we come to the year 1579. And so it is very like the mo- 
tion for reviving them was made by those of the /action ; 
for DO man can deny that they have still had enough of 
draught in their poUtica. 

The next Assembly was holden April 1, anno 1577' 
No direct progress made now, neither, as to the main ques- 
tion, and only these indirect ones : — " 1. The Archbishop of 
Glasgow was obliged to take the charge of a particular flock," 
if we may believe Calderwood ;2 but neither the MSS.^ nor 
Petrie have it. 2. " The Archbishop of St Andrews being 
absent, full power was given to Mr Robert Pont, Mr James 
Lawson, David Ferguson, and the Superintendent of Lothian, 
conjunctly, to cite him before them, against such day or days 
as they should think good ; to try and examine his entry 
and proceeding, &c., with power also to summon the Chapter 
of St Ati^reuiB, or so many of that Chapter as they should 
judge expedient, and the ordainen or inauguren of the said 
Archbishop — (observe here, the Bishops in these times were 
ordained or inavigVTated)—BR they should find good, for the 
better trial of the premises: and in the meantime to discharge 
him of further visitation till he should be admitted by the 
Church."* Here, indeed, the Melvillians obtained in both 
instances that which was refused them by the last Assembly. 
However, nothing done dirw^fy, as I said, against the Epis- 
copal office ; on the contrary, Adomson, it seems, might 
eieerce it when admitted by the Assembly. 

May I not reckon the Fast appointed by this Assembly as 
a third step gained by our Parity-men f A " successful 
establishment of perfect order and polity in the Kirk" was 
one of the reasons for it.^ And ever since it hath been one 
nf the politics of the sect to be mighty tar fast*, when they had 
extraordinary projects in their beads ; and then, if these 



' M3, Calderwood, 76, Petrie, 388. • Calderwood, 76. 

* [In this there is ft difference between Ihe MS. which Sage liad before 
him, and the compilstion entitled " The Booke of the UmTersall Kirk," 
publJBhed for the Bannalyne Clab. The latter contains this claui^ which 
has been probablj taken from Calderwood. — E.J 
* MS. Calderwood, 76 ; Petrie, 390. ' MS. C^demood, 79 ; Petrie, 391 . 
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pr^ecte, however vrided, naj, thougli the very mcX^dnea 
i^ch the Scripture makes as bad aa vntc^tcrafi, sacoeeded, 
to entitle them to Clod^a grace, and make the success the 
eomfortaile rrturn of their pious humiliations and sincere 
devotions. 

I find also that GommissioDers were aent by this Assem- 
bly to the Earl of Morton, to acquaint him that they were 
bney about the matter and argument of the polity, and that 
his Grace should receive advertisement of their further pro- 
ceedings; and that these Gommiasioners, having returned 
from him to the Assembly, reported — " That his Grace liked 
well of their travels and labours in that matter, and required 
expedition and haste, promising, that when the particuhm 
should be given in to him they should receive a good wi' 
swer.l So Calderwood and the MSS. From which two 
things may be observed : — the first is, a further confirma- 
tion of the snapicion I insisted on before, viz. that Morton 
was truly a friend to the innovators. The second, that Uie 
" Second Book of Discipline" bad hitherto gone on but very 
slowly. Why else would his Grace have eo eameatly reqoired 
empeditioH and htuty outred (aa the MS. worda it, i. e. de^at^) 
and promised them a good aoawer when the particulars should 
be given in to him ! The truth ia, iJiere waa one good rea- 
son for their proceeding so leisurely in the matter of the 
Book. Beza's onawer to Glammis" letter was not yet 
returned. 

Thus two General Aaaemblies passed without so much aa 
ofibring at a plain, a direct, trutt [thrust i] against Impta-itg ; 
nay, it seems matters were not come to a sufficient maturity 
for that even against the next Assembly. It waa holdeo at 
Edinbm^b, October 25, 1577 ; and not so much as one 
word in the MSS., Calderwood, or Petiie, relating either 
directly or indirectly to the maiu question. But two things 
happened a little after this Aeaombly which animated 
Melville and his party to purpose. 

One was, Morton's quitting the Begency ; for, whatever 
services he had done them, he was so ohtcure and /etching in 
hie measures, and so htUe to be trusted, that they could not 
rely much upon him, and now that he had demitted, they 

' C&ldsrwood, 77. 
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had a fair prospect of playing their game to better purpose 
than ever. The; were in possessiona of the aUovxinct he had 
granted them to draw a iuw> schemt of policy — they had a 
young King, who had not yet arrived at the twelfth year of 
his age, to deal with — ^by oonaequence they were like to 
have a divided Court and a faetiotu Nobility ; and they 
needed not doubt, if there were two /actione in the kingdom, 
that one of them would be sure to court them, and undertake 
to promote their i^teretts. 

The other encouragement, which did them every whit aa 
good service, was Beza'a Book — " De Triplici Episeopatu, 
Divino, Humano, et Satanico,^ with his cmswers to the Lord 
Glammia" Questions, which about this time was brought to 
Scotland, as is clear from Calderwood.^ Beza, it seems, 
put to it to defend the constitution of Uie Church of Ge- 
neva, had employed his wit and parts (which certainly were 
not contemptible) in patching together such a Kk&nu of 
principles bs he thought might be defended. That is a 
method most men take too frequently, first, to resolve upon 
a condfuion, and then to stretch their inventions, and epeud 
th^ pains for finding colottre and plausttiUties to set it off 
with. Beza, therefore, I say, having been thus at pains to 
digest his thou^ts the best way he could on this subject, 
and withal being possibly not a little elevated that the 
Lord Sigh Chancellor of a foroign ivngdom should consult 
him, and ask his advice concerning a point of so great im- 
portance as the constitution of the government of a nar 
tionol Church, thought It not enough, it seems, to return 
an answer to his Lordship^s Questions, and therein give him 
A ichmw, which was very easy for him to do, considering 
he needed be at little more puns than to transcribe the 
Genevan establishment; but he applied himself to the 
main controversy which had been started by his dis- 
ciple Melville in Scotland — and it is scarcely to be doubted 
that it was done at his instigation — and wrote this his 
Book, wherein, though he asserted not the aitobtle unlaie- 
/itlnetg of that which he called human Epi$copaef/ — he had 
not brow enough for that, as we have seen already^ — yet he 
made it wonderously dangerous, as being so naturally apt 

' Coldern-ood, 79. * In thepag^e of these papers, 
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to degenerate into the devilish — the Satanical Episcopacy. 
This Book, I say, came to Scotland about this time, viz. 
either in the end of 1577, or the beginning of 1578, and 
— ^though I have already given a specimen of it^-who now 
could hold up his head to plead for Prtiaes f Here was a 
Book vritten by the famous Mr Seza, the nucoessor of the 
great Mr Calvin, the present great luminary of the Church 
of Glencva, our elder sister Church, the hegt reformed Church 
in Christendom .' Who would not be convinced now that 
Parity ought to be established, and Popith Prdaey aho- 
lituhed! And, indeed, it seems this Book came aeaaonably 
to help the ^ood new cauae—toi it behoved to take some 
time before it could merit the name of the good old one — 
for we have already seen how slowly and weakly it ad- 
vanced before the Book came. But now we shall find it 
gathering strength apace, and advancing with a witness I 
!Nay, at the very next Assembly it was in a pretty flourish- 
ing condition. 

This next Assembly met, April 24 anno 157B, and Mr 
Andrew MelviUe wa« chosen Moderator, The Prince of the 
Sed had the happiness to be the Preaea of the Aateai^, 
and presently the work was set Or-going. Amongst the first 
things done in this Assembly it was enacted — " That 
Bishops, and all others bearing ecclesiastical function, should 
be called by their own names, or brethren, in all time 
coming-^i No more Lord Bishops ! and it was but coneequen- 
tial to the great argument which was then, and ever since, 
hath been in the mouths of all the party — " the Ijords of 
the Gentiles," &o. Matt. xx. 25. Luke xxii. 25. This wa^ 
a step worthy of Mr Andrew's humility, which was not Hke 
other men's humiUiy, consisting in humbling themtelvee, but 
of a new species of its own, consisting in humbling of his n»- 
perion. Indeed, after this he still treated his own Ordinary, 
the ArchbiBhop of Glasgow, in pvhlie according to this 
canon ; though when he wa« at his Grace's table, where he 
got better entertainment than his own eommotu (for he was 
then in the College of Glasgow), he could give him all 
his titles of dignity and honour.^ But another more im- 
portant Act was made by this Assembly. Take it, word for 

' MS. CaldpTWDod, 81. Petrie, 394. * ^ttiswoode, 303. 
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word, from Oalderwood, who agrees exactly with both the 
MSS. and Petrie :^ — " Fonumuch a& thero is great corrup- 
tion in the state of Bishops, as they are presently Bot up in 
this realm, whereunto t^e Assembly would provide some 
stay in time coming, so far as they may, to the effect that 
farther corruption may be bridled ; the Assembly hath con- 
cluded, that no Sishop shall be elected or admitted before 
the next General Assembly ; discharging all ministers and 
chapters to proceed anyways to the election of the said 
Bishops in the meantime, under the piun of perpetual de- 
privatifm ; aod that this matter be proponed first in the 
next Assembly, to he consulted what farther order shall be 
taken therein.^ 

Here was ground gained, indeed; however, this was but 
preparatory still — nothing yet concluded concerning the 
unlatcfaltiefB of the office. It was consistent with this Act, 
that Episcopacy should have continued, its oomiptions be- 
ing removed. Neither are we as yet told what these cor- 
ruptions were. It seems even the Presbyterians themselves, 
though in a fair condition now to be the prevailing party, 
had not yet agreed about thorn. Indeed, another Assembly 
must be over before we can come by them. Leaving them, 
the? efore, till we come at them, proceed we with this present 
Assembly. 

Another fast was appointed by it. The nation, it seems, 
was not yet sufficiently disposed for Presbytery, rube and 
difficulties were still cast in the way, and the good cause 
was deplorably retarded. So it is fwrly imported in the 
Act for this fast — " The corruption of all estates, coldness 
in a great part of the profeseore — that Crod would put it in 
the King's heart, and the hearts of the Estates of Parlio- 
m«it, to establish such a policy and discipline in the Kirk 
as is craved in the Word of Grod," Sic. These are amongst 
the prime reasons in the narrative of this Act for fasting.^ 
Indeed, all this time the Book of Discipline was only in 
forming ; it had not yet got the Assembly's approbation. 

The next Gener^ Assembly met at Stirling, June 11, this 
same year, about six weeks or so after the dissolution of 
the former ; but the Parliament was to sit, and it was 



> Coldenvood, 81 ; Petrie, 394. » MS. Petrie, 394 ; Calderwood, 81. 
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needful the Aasembly should ait before, to order eoolemastie 
busiDflea for it. And dow, it seems, there waa little strug- 
gling ; for the Aaaembly, all in one voice (as it ia io MSS., 
Oolderwood, and Petrie),^ oonoluded — " That the" Act of 
the last Assembl;, discharging the election of Bishops, &o., 
should be extended to all time coming." And here Petrie 
stops ; but the MSS. and Galderwood add — " Ay, and whQe 
the corruptions of the estate of Biabops be all utterly 
taken away." And they ordained — " That all Bishops 
(Uready elected should submit tbemaelvea to the General 
Assembly ooncenung the reformation of the oomiptions of 
that estate of Bishops in their persona, which, if they re- 
fused to do, after admonition, that they should be proceeded 
ag^nst to excommunication." This Aaaembly met, as I 
s^d, on the 11^ oiJune, and, indeed, it seems the teeatherhas 
been warm enough; yet neither now did they adventure 
again upon the main quettum, nor enumerate the eormptiona 
of the «sk^ of Bighopa. By this Aaaembly a commission 
was also granted to certain persona to attend the Pariia- 
mcnt, and petition that the " Book of Discipline" might be 
ratified, though all the Articles were not as yet agreed to. 
A pretty odd overture — ^to desire the Parliament to ratify 
what they themselves had not perfectly concerted I 

The next ABsembly met at Edinburgh, October 24th of 
that same year, 15!^, and it was but reasonable to have 
three Assembhee in six montha, when the Church waa so big 
with Pretiytery ! And now the corruptions so frequently 
talked of before were enumerated, and the Bishops were 
required to reform them in their persons. They were re- 
quired — " 1. To be ministers or paators of one flock. 2. 
To usurp no criminal jurisdiction. 3. Not to vote in Par- 
liament in name of the Kirk, without commiauon from the 
General Assembly. 4, Not to take up, for maintaining 
their ambition and riotousneaa, the emoluments of the Kii4c, 
which ought to sustain many paetora, the achools, and the 
poor ; but to be content with reasonable livings, according 
to their office. 5. Not to claim the titles of temporal 
Lords, nor usurp oivil jurisdiction, whereby they might be 
abstracted from their office. 6. Not to empire it over 



■ MS. Caldtuvood, 6 
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portioular eldenbips, but be aubjeot to the etune." So the 
MSS.I Oalderwood, and Petrie have it, though SpottiBWoode 
baa the word Presbyteries,^ which I take notioe of, beoauee 
the unwaiy reader, when he reads Presbytanea in Spottia- 
woode, may take them for these ecclesiastical judicatories 
which now are so denominated, whereas there were none 
sttcA as yet in the nation. " 7- Not to usurp the power of the 
pastors" — (says the MSS.) — " nor take upon them to visit 
any bounds not committed to them by the Church. 8. And 
lastly. If any more corruptions should afterward be found 
in the estate of Bishops, to consent to have them reformed.'" 
These were the evrrv^twm, and, particularly, at that same 
very time the two Archbishops were required to reform them 
wt ikMrpenont. 

What Admneon, Archbishop of St Andrews, did or said 
on this occasion, I know not, but it seems he submitted 
not : for I find him again required to do it by the next 
Assembly, and that it was particularly laid to his charge 
that he had opposed the " ratification" of the " Book" in 
Pariiament. Bat Boyd, Archbishop of G-lasgow, did certainly 
behave at this Assembly like a person of great worth, and a 
man of courage suitable to his character, giving a brave and 
resolute answer.^ You may see it in Spottiswoode, Galder- 



< MS. Cftlderwood, 86 ; Petri^ 397 ; Spottiswoode, 303. 

* fThe word " Presbi'teries" ii found in the " Book of tbe UnirersaU 
Eirk," and wu prolobly inserted hy the compiler bj mistake, as accord- 
ing more with modem phraseolog; and eiiating iustitutions. It is impor- 
tant, however, to mark the difference, that the tribunal of a " Presbyter;" 
m«7 not be ante-dated. — E.] 

* [" I uDderstand the namc^ office, and modeet reverence borne to a 
Bidiop to be lawful, and allowable bj the Scriptnres of God ; and being 
elected b; the Eirk and King to be Bishop of Glasgow, I esteem my call- 
ing and office lawful. Ah it respects m; execution of that charge conunit- 
ted to me, I am content to raideavour, at mj ntmost ability, to perform 
the same and everj point thereof, and to abide the honourable judgment 
of the Kirk from time to come of m; offending bj mj duty, craving 
always a brotherly desire at their baad% seeing that the res^nidbility is 
weighty, and in the laying (anything) to my charge to be examined by the 
canon left by the Apostle to Timothy (1 Timothy iii.), became that por- 
tion (of Scripture) was appointed to me at my receipt (induction), to 
nnderstand therefrom the duties of a Bishop. As towards my livings 
rents, and other things granted by the Prince to me and my successors, 
far the securing of that charge, I reckon the some lawful. As to my 
duty to the supreme magistrate in assisting his Grace in Council or 
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wood, and Petrie.^ I have not leasure to tranBcribe it. 
But it pleased not the " now" too mnch Presbyterian As- 
sembly ; and no wonder, for he spake truely like a Bishop. 

The next Assembly was holden at Edinburgh in July, 
anno 1^79. " The King sent a letter to them, whereby he 
signified his dislike of their former proceedings, and fairly 
advised them to show more temper, and proceed more deli- 
berately.^ Oalderwood calls it an harth letter ; it is to be 
seen, word for word, both in him and Petrie.^ But what 
had they to do with the kinga of thia world, especially such 
haiie Hn^B aa King James then was — they, I say, who hod 
now the goyemment of ChriaCs kingdom to settle f However, 
no more was done against Prelacy at thij; time than had 
been ordered formerly. Indeed, there was little more to be 
dono, but to declare the office abolished, but thcU it seems 
they were not yet ripe for. Perchance the corruptions men- 
tioned before had proved a little c&oaking, and people''s sto~ 
machs could not be so soon disposed for another dieh of 
such strong meat in an instant ; so th^ was reserved till the 
next Assembly. Nevertheless, in the mean time we take 
notice of one thing which we never heard of before, which 
started up in this Assembly, and which must not be for^ 
gotten. It was proposed by the Synod of Lothian (saith 
GaJderwood)^ — " That a general order might be taken for 
erecting of Presbyteries in places where public exercise was 
used, until the^^i^ of the Church might be estabhshed 
by law." And it was answered by the Assembly — " That 
tie Exercise toae a Preshgtery.""* 

A Presbytery turned afterwards, and now is, one of the 
most specific, essential, and indispensible parts of the Pres- 

Parliament, being Bnmmoued thereto, I consider m; poEition as a subject 
compels me to obe; the same, and (that it ii) no hurt, but beneGcial to 
the Kirk that some of our number ore at the making of good lava aud 
ordinancea. In the doing whereof, I protest before God I intead never to 
do aojthing but what I believe shall stand irith the purity of the Scrip- 
tures and a well reformed country ; for a good part of the rereune which 
I enjoy has been given me for that cause." There are name slight verbal 
variations in the accounts of this reply aa given by Calderwood, Petrie, 
and Spottiswoode, but the above is quoted from the " Booke of the 
Universall Kirk," PaH Second, p. 423.— E.] 

' Spottiswoode, 303 ; Calderwood, 84 ; Petrie, 396. 

■ Calderwood, 86. Petne, 396. 

' Calderwood, ^. ' M8. Calderwood, S8. Petrie, 400. 
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bjfieruM constitution. ProvinHal Synods can sit only twice 
in tbe year. General AiaemhUet only once, according to the 
constitution. It is true, it is allowed to the King to oonvo- 
cate one extraordinarily, and^ro re nala, as they call it ; and 
the Kirk claims to have such a power too, as she sees occa- 
sion. But, then, it is as tme that Kings have been so dis- 
gusted at such meetings, that they have hindered G«nera] 
Assemblies^ to meet for many years ; so that their meetings 
are uncertain, and in innumerable cases there should be too 
long a mrcease of ecclesiagtical justice, if causes should wait 
either anthem, or Provincial Synods. The ComntiseioTt of the 
General Assembly, as they call it, is but an accidental thing ; 
the sudden dissolution of a General Assembly can disappoint 
its very being, as just now there is none, nor has been, since 
the last Assembly,^ which was so surprisingly dissolved^ in iV 
£ru<ir^l692. When there is such a courf, it commonlysits but 
once in three months, and it meddles not with every matter. 

' [Jamea VI. would rrat allow Assembliea to be convoked without 
bis, or Yob Council's, special license ; and during a certain period of hia 
contentions with the Prasbyterians— from 1584 to 158fi~i. e. for two 
yean, he neilher fnimmoned nor would solFer them, though frequently 
entreated, to meet. His ill-fated son wu obliged to dissolve the Assembly 
<tf 1638, and while Cromwell ruled Scotland with a rod of iron this Court 
was prevented from being held. When the Assembly met at Edinburgh 
in 1653, the Moderator had no sooner ended hb opening prayer, than 
the place of meeting was surrounded by a body of troops under the com- 
mand of one of Monk's field-officers, who pronounced tbrir sitting illegal, 
and drove them out of tiie city. An attempt was mode In the succeeding 
year to get up another Aesemblj, but as soon as it was discovered, it was 
suppressed by military interference. From this period, until after the 
Revolation, there were no General Aseembliea in Scotland. — E.] 

* [In 1693, when our author wrote^-E.] 

* (U^pearsthat William wished to conciliate the disestablished deigy, 
and A scheme had been formed between him and a fovourite Nobleman 
for receiving them upon certain Uxma within the Kirk. An Assembly 
WM called in 16IKI, and a royal letter read recommending the scheme. 
One hundred and dgbty Epttcopal clergymen casie forward, prepared to 
subscribe the terms, but -weice reAised admission, upon which they ap- 
pealed to the King, who, by his Commissioner, dissolved the Assembly, 
which was not oonvoked for more than two years afterwards. This whole 
affiur seems to have been a piece of state policy, conducted upon the prin- 
ciple of expediency, and without scrutinizing too strictly the motivea whicb 
induced so large a body of clergy to concur in it, we cannot blame the 
Presbyterian t«rty for their txdvKvmeu in widung to ke^ out of their 
system persons, who might hare proved very dangerons members, and bod 
been found tampering with their beloved Parity. — £.] 

IS 
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Besides, m&ny of themselvea do not love it, and look upon it 
aa an error in the ciutom of the Kirk, for it was never made 
part of the eotutitution by any cawm of the Kiri nor Act of 
Parliament. Bnt a Preihyimy is a constant currmt amrt. 
They may meet when they will, sit while they will, adjourn 
whither, when, bow long, how short time, soever they will. 
They have all the substantial jjomw of government and dis- 
cipline — tbey have reaUy a Isffulativf pou>«r — they can make 
acts to bind themselves, and all those who live within their 
jurisdiction ; and they have a very large dose of sxeaUive 
power ; they can examine, ordain, admit, suspend, d^se, mi- 
nisters ; they can cite, judge, absolve, amdetnn, excommunicate 
whatsoever criminals. The supreme power of the Church, 
under Ohrist, is radical^ and originally in them ; it is in 
Gmeral AstembUes themselves derivatively only, and as they 
represeJitaWtlie Presbyteries in the nation. And, if I mistake 
not, if a GleneraJ Assembly should enact any thing, and the 
greater part o{ the Presbyterise ot the nation should reprobate 
it, it would not be binding ; and yet how nepessary, how 
useful, how powerful soever, these Courts are — though tbey 
are essential parts of the constitution — though they may be 
really said to be that which specifies Presbyterian government, 
this time, this seventh, or eighth, or tenth of July 1579, was 
the Jirst time they were heard of in Scotland. 

That which was called the Exercise before was nothing 
like a court — had no imaginable jurisdiction — could neither 
enjoin penance to the smallest offender, nor absolve him from 
it. It could exert no acts of authority — it had not so much 
potaer as the meanest kiri-session — it was nothing like a Pres- 
bytery ; and, however it was said in this Assembly, " thai the 
Exercise was a Pre^ytery,'^ yet that saying (as omnipotent 
as a Presbyterian Assembly is) did not make it one. That 
was not a /active proposition. There were no Presbyteries 
erected at this time. The /rst that was erected was the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh ; and, if we may believe Calderwood 
himself,! that Presbytery was not erected till the thtrlietA 
day of May 1581. More time was run before the rest were 
erected. They were not agreed to by the King till the year 
1586. They were not ratified by Parliament till the year 

' Calderwood, 1)6. 
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1592. And now let the impartial reader judge if It is pro- 
bable that our Reformers, who never thought on Prabyteriet, 
vrere of the present Presbylerian principles f Were they 
Presbyterians, who never understood — never thought of — 
never dreamed of that which is so essential to the constitution 
of a Church, by Divine institution, according to the present 
Presbyterian principles ? 

But doth not Gfilbert] R[ule] in his " First Vindication 
of the Chnrob of Scotland," in answer to the First Question, 
g. 8, tell us that " the real exercise of Presbytery in all its 
meetings, lesser and greater, continued, and was allowed, in 
the year 1572,'' 8io, True, he saith so ; but no man but 
himself ever said so. But I know the natural history of this 
ignorant blunder. His historian Oalderwood had said that 
" the Kirk of Scotland, ever since the beginning, had four 
sorts of Assemblies,'^ and this was enough for G[ilbert] 
B[ule]. For what other could these four sorts of Assem- 
blies be than Kiri-Sesstons, Presbyteri^, Provincial Synods, 
and General Assemblies f But if be had, with the least 
d^ree of any thing like attention, read four or five lines 
further, he might have seen that Calderwood himself was 
far from having the hroto to assert that Presbyteries were 
then in being. For having said there were four sorts of 
Assemblies from the beginning, he goes on to particularize 
them thus—" National, which were commonly called General 
Assemblies ; Provincial, which were commonly called by the 
general name of Synods ; weekly meetinffs of ministers and 
readers for interpretation of the Scripture, wbereunto suc- 
ceeded Presbyteries, that is, meetings of many ministers and 
elders /or the exercise 0/ discipline, and the eldership of every 
parish, which others calls a Presbytery.'" In which account 
it is evident that he doth not call these umily meetings for 
interpretation of the Scriptures Presbyteries, but says that 
Presbyteries succeeded to these weekfy Bteetini/s ,- and he gives 
quite diflferent descriptions of those weekly meetings and 
Presbyteries, making the weekly meetings to have been " of 
ministers and elders for the interpretation of Scripture," 
and Presbyteries to have been — as they still are — " meeting 
of many ministers and elders for the exercise of discipline.'^ 
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It is trae, he might have aa well said that PresbgtariM tm- 
eeeded to the meetiiig of the four kiogs against tiie Jive, oi 
of the Jive agaioet the four, mentioDed m the 14th chapter 
of the Book of Genesis, for the meetings of these kings were 
before our Presbyteriet, I think, in order of time ; and these 
meetings of these kings were as much like our present Prea- 
hyteries, as those meetings were which were appointed at the 
Aeformation for the interpretation of Scripture. So that 
even Oalderwood himself was but trifling when he said so. 
But trifiing is one thing, and impvdent fowacUng oi falte 
history upon another man's trifiing is another. But enough 
of this author at present ; we ehall have farther occasions 
of meeting with faim. 

This Assembly was also earnest with the King that the 
" Book of Policy" might be farther conudered, and that 
farther conference might he had about it, that the Heads 
not agreed about might be compromised some way or other.^ 
But the King, it seems, listened not, for they were at it 
again in their next Assembly. And now that I have so 
frequently mentioned this " Second Book of Discipline," 
and shall not have occasion to proceed much further in this 
wearisome deduction, before I leave it I shall only say this 
much more about it. As much stress as the Presbyterian 
party laid on it afterwards, and continue still to lay on it, as 
if it were so very exa«t a system of ecclesiaBtical polity, 
yet at the beginning the compilers of it had no such confi- 
dent sentiments about it ; for, if we may believe Spottis- 
woode^ — and herein he is not contradicted by any Presbyte- 
rian historian, when Mr David Lindesay, Mr James Law- 
son, and Mr Biobert Pont, were sent by the Assembly to 
present it to the Regent Morton in the end of the year 
1577 — " They intreated his Grace to receive the Articles 
presented to him, and if any of them ^d seem not agreeable 
to reason, to vouchsafe audience to the brethren whom the 
Assembly had named to attend. Not that they thought it 
a work complete, to which nothing might be added, or from 
which nothing might be diminished ; for, as Ciod should 
reveal further unto them, they should be willing to help and 
renew the samo." Now, upon this testimony I found this 

' MS. Petrie, 399 ; Calderwood, 87, 88. • SpotlUwoode,S77. 
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qtiestioD — whether the compiieni of the " Second Book of 
I>iscipliiie" could in reason have been in eameat th&t this 
Soot, which thay acknowledged not to be a work so com- 
plete as that nothing could be added to it or taken from it, 
should have been confirmed by an oath and sworn to as an ttn- 
aU«raile tuU of policy f Are they not injurious to them who 
make them capable of such a barefaced absurdity I Indeed, 
whatever our present PreebyterianB aay, and with how great 
assurance soever they toJk to this purpose, this is a demon- 
stration that the compilers of it never intended, nay, could 
not intend, that it should be tujom to in the." Negative Con- 
fession.^^ That it was not sworn to in that " Confession," 
I think I could prove with as much evidence as the nature of 
the thing is capable of, if it were needful to my present pur- 
pose; but not being that, I shall only give this further 
demonstration, which comes in here naturally enough, now 
that we have mentioned this Sook so often. The *' Negative 
Confessiun" was sioom to and tviscribed by the Kinff and 
his Council upon the 28th of January 1580-1.^ Upon the 
tecond of March thereafter the King gave out a proclama- 
tion, ordering all the subjeots to mihscriba it.^ But the King 



' [This WBB composed by John Craig at the request of the Kinff, and 
the object of it was to free himBelf and hli household from a charge of 
"Popery" which had been "got up"BgaiiiBt them. The enspicion of Roman- 
izing tendencies arose from the fact of bb Majesty having promoted, and 
admitted to his particular favour, his relative Esme Stnart, Lord Anbigny, 
who had recently arrived in Scotland from France. This Nobleman, 
either from conviction, or some other less laudable motive, had, soon after 
fais arrival, publicly embraced the Protestant religion, participated in the 
Lord's Supper, and subscribed the Confession of Faith of 1660 ; but this 
did not satisfy the jealous Reformers, who susjiected that the principles of 
the King were being perverted by his intimacy with the obnoxious Noblo- 
man, and therefore they raised a violent outcry ag^nst him. James, 
foreseeing the evil likely to arise from such suspicions, determined to put 
the orthodoxy of himself and his friend beyond question, and accordingly 
ordered his chaplain to draw up a Confession of Faith on the suspected 
points. This functionary certainly cteented his tusk with much fidelity, 
for the document which he compiled, while it assailed the Pope, and alt 
the" corruptions of Romanism," woh couched in course and bitter language, 
for the obvious purpose of rendering the Boyal subscription more marked 
and undoubted. James and his household signed it, January S3, lC80,and 
he afterwards recommended it to the consideration of his subjects. It is 
in the " Book of the Universall Kiti," Port II. p. 616-18, printed for the 
Bahhatthi Clcb. — E.] 

» Calderwood, M. ' Calderwood, 97. 
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had never approvea, never owned, but, on the contrary, had 
oonstsatly rejected, the " Second Book of DiBcipline." Nay, 
it vf&s not ratified — got not its Jinishi^ xtroice from the Gm&- 
red Agsemh^ — itself till towards the end of April in that year 
1581. By necessary consequence, I think, it was not twom 
to in the " Negative Confession,'" And thus I leave it. 
Proceed we now to the next Assembly. 

It met at Dundee upon the twelfth of Jufy 1580, full 
iuxnty years after the Beformation, for the Parliament 
whioh established the Reformation — as the Presbyterian 
historians are earnest to have it — had ile first meeting on the 
tenth o{ July 15(Xi. This — this was the Assembly which, after 
BO Ta&ny /meinpg and ttrugglinyg, gave the deadly thrwst to 
Ej^tcopvtcy. I shall transcribe its Act word for word from 
Calderwood, who has exactly enough taken it from the MSS., 
and both Spottiswoode and Petrie agree.^ It is tliis : — 

" Forasmuch as the office of a Bishop, as it is now used 
and commonly taken within this Realm, hath no sure war- 
rant, authority, nor good ground out of the Book and Scrip- 
tures of God, but is brought in by the folly and corruptions 
of men's invention, to the great overthrow of the true Kirk 
of Glod ; the whole Assembly iu one voice, after liberty given 
to all men to reason in the matter, none opponing them- 
selves in defence of the s&id pretended office, findetb 9xA 
declareth the same pretended office, used and termed aa is 
above said, unlawful in the self, as having neither funda- 
ment, ground, nor warrant in the Word of Ood. And or- 
dainetfa that all such persons as brook, or hereafter shall 
brook the said office, be charged gimpliciter to dimit, quit, 
and leave off the samine, as an office whereunto they are not 
called by God ; and sicklike to desist and cease from preach- 
ing, ministration of the Sacraments, or using any way the 
office of pastors, while^ they receive, de novo, admission from 
the General Assembly, under the pain of excommunication 
to be used against them ; wherein, if they he found disobe- 
dient, or contravene this Act in any point, the sentence of 
excommnnioation, after doe admonition, to be txecate againxt 
them." 

' Caldenrood, SO j Spottiiwoodt^ 311 ; Petrie, «B. * lUntU.— E.] 
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This is the Act. Perhapa it were no very great difficulty 
to impugn tbe infallihiUtp of this true Hue Assembly, and to 
expose the boldness, the folly, the iniquity, the preposterous 
leal, which are oonspicuous in this Act ; nay, yet after all 
this, to shew that the zealoU for Parity had not arrived at 
that height of effrontery, as to condemn Prelacy aa limply and 
in itself unlawful.^ But by this time, I think, I have per- 
formed my promise, and made it appear that it was no eaey 
task to abolish Episcopacy, and introduce Presbytery — to 
turn down Prelacy, and set up Parity in the government of 
the Church, when it was first attempted in Scotland. And, 
therefore, I shall stop here, and bring this long disquisition 
upon the Second Inquiry to a conclusion, after I have re- 
capitulated, and represented in one entire view, what I have 
at so great length deduced. 

I have made it appear, I think, that no such Article was 
believed, professed, or maintained by the body of any Be- 
formed or Beforming Church, or by any eminent and famous 
divine in any Reformed or Beforming Church, while our 
Churoh was a-reforming; no such Article, I say, as that of 
the Divine and indispensihU inet'Uution of Parity, and the 
anlaiff/alnese of Prelacy or imparity amongst the governors 
of the Churoh. I have made it appear that there is no reason 



' [The author hints at tbe reatricting clause, ("bs it is note used and 
commonly taken"} with regard to Episcopacj. That this reatnction had 
a sMonni^ is evident from the fact that, in the next Aeaemblj held at 
Glasgow, several brethren expreeeed their scmples at the sweeping con- 
demnation of Episcopacy as having ** lU) tearranl in the Word qf Ood" 
when the Assembly explained that " that their mesningwas to condemn the 
estate of Kshops as they were lien in Scotland." A venerable hiotorian 
observes npon this Act — " It was not, tberefbre. Episcopacy in general, 
as nch, bnt that particular form and fashion of it, now for political ends 
erected in Scotland, which even this seemingly Presbyterian Assembly of 
Dundee condemned, as flowing from the folly and cormption of man's in- 
vention, and having no warrant in the Word of God ; and, indeed, it will 
not be easy to prove from Scripture that the office of a Bishop, as there 
described, conid properly and warrantably be exercised by any one at his 
own hand, without such previous and preparatory solemnity as the canons 
of Scripture had appointed, and the first ages, in conformity to and inter- 
pretation of these canons, had aniverwlly and constantly practised. And 
could the Episcopacy which was at that time used in Scotland, eitb^ in 
the entrance to, or exercise of the office, claim the Apostolic character, or 
pretend to any Scripture warrant I" Sldnuer'a Ecclesiastical History, 
vol. ii. pp. 210, 811.— E] 
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to believe that our Beformera were more prying m such 
t)]att«m than the Beformers of other ChuroheB. I have made 
it appear that there is not eo much as a syllable, a shew, a 
shadow of an indication, that any of those who merited the 
name of our Reformert entertained any Buoh principle, or 
maintained any such Article. I have made it appear that 
our Reformation was carried on, much, very much, by the 
infiumcM and upon the prineiplee of the BngUah Beformert, 
amongst whom that principle of ParUy bad no imaginable 
footing. These are, at least, great preeitmptioni of the credi- 
bility of this, that our Reformers maintained no such principle. 
Agreeably to these pretumptions, I have made it appear 
that our Reformers proceeded de facto upon the principles of 
Imparity. They formed their petitiom for the reformation 
of our Church according to these j>rin<np^. The frit scheme 
of church government they erected was established upon 
these principles. Our Superintmdents were notoriously and 
undeniably Prelates ;. the next establishment, in which the 
Prelates resumed the old names and titles oi ArchMg}u>p« and 
Sishops, was the same for substance with the first, at least 
they did not di_fer as to the point of Imparity. I have made 
it appear that this second establishment was agreed to by 
the Church unanimously, and submitted to calmly and 
peaceably, and that it was received as an establishment 
which was intended to continue in the Church ; at least no 
objections made against it, no appearances in opposition to it, 
no indications of its being accepted only for an interim, upon 
the account of Imparity being in its constitution. I have 
made it appear that Imparity was received, practised, owned, 
and submitted to, and that Prelates were suitably honoured 
and dutifiiUy obeyed, without reluctanoy, and without inter- 
ruption, for full fifteen years after the Reformation. And I 
have made it appear that after it was called in question, its 
adversaries found many repulses, and mighty difficulties, 
and spent much travel, and much time, no less than full^M 
years, before they could get it abolished. And if the deduc- 
tion I have made puts not this beyond aJl doubt, it may be 
further confirmed by the testimonies of two very intelligent 
authors. The first is that ingenious and judicious author 
who wrote the accurate piece called " Episcopacy not 
Abjured in Scotland, published anno 1640," who affirms 
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po«itivelyl — " tbat it was by reason of oppoBition made to the 
Presbyterians, by many wise, learned, and godly brethren, 
who stood firmly for the ancient discipline of the Chureb, 
that Episcopacy was so long a condemning.'" It appears 
from hie elaborate work, that he was an ingmiuout as well aa 
an ingtniout person, and living then, and having been at so 
much pains to inform himself concerning not only the tram- 
acliont but the intrigues of former times, it is to be pre- 
sumed, he did not affirm such a proposition without suffi- 
cieot ground. But whatever duat may be raised about his 
credit and avtharUy, sura I am my other witness is unex- 
ceptionable. He is King Jamet the Sixth of Scotkuui and 
the First of Englaiid, This great and wise Prince lived in 
those times in which Prethyt«ry was firet introduced, and 1 
think It is scarcely to be questioned that he understood and 
could give a j ust account of what passed then, as well as any 
man then living ; and he, in hia " Basilicon Doron,"^ affirms 
plainly that " the learned, grave, and honest men of the 
ministry, were ever ashamed of, and offended with, the 
temerity and presumption" of the democratioal aud Presby- 
terian party. All these things, I say, I think I have made 
appear eufBcieutly \ and so I am not afraid to leave it to the 
world to judge whether mir Se/ormers were of the presmi 
Presbyterian principle ? 

Only one thing more, before I proceed to the next In- 
quiry. Our Presbyterian brethren, Calderwood, Petrio, and 
G[iibert] B[ule], as I have already observed, are very ear- 
nest and careful to have their readers advert, that when 
Episcopacy was established by the Agreement at Leith, 
anno 1572, the Bishops were to have no more power than 
the Superintendents had before ; and, indeed, it is true, they 
hod no more, as I have already acknowledged, but I would 
advise our brethren to be more cautious in insisting on such 
a dangerous point, or glorying in such a discovery hereafter. 
For thus I argue : — 

The " Episcopacy agreed to at Leith," anno 1572, as to 

its esseatials, its power, and authority, was the same with the 

Superintendence established at the Reformation, anno 1560. 

But the Oeneral Assembly holden at Dundee, anno 1580, 

' P. 97.'-[John MftiweU, Bbhopof HoM.— E.] 

* P. 160 of hii Works, printed at London, IGIG. 
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co»dmm«i the power and aut&oritjf of the E^isecpcmy agreed 
to at Leith, anno 1572. Brgo, they condemned the power 
and authority of the Svperinteitdency established by our Re- 
formers, anno 15G0. £rffo, the Assembly, 1580, not only 
/orsooi but condemned the principles of o»r Beformers. But 
if this reasoning holds, I think our present Preshyterian 
brethren hare do reason to claim the title of eucceaaort to oar 
Re/ormert. They must not ascend so high as the year 
1560 — they must stand at the year 1580 ; for, if I mistake 
not, the laws of heraldry will not allow them to call them- 
selves the true posterity of those whom they condemn, and 
whose principles they declare erroneous. In such moral cog- 
TMiions I take oneness oi principle to be i)ie fotmdation of the 
relation, as oneness of blood is in physical cognations. Let 
them not, therefore, go farther up than the year 1580— let 
them date the Beformation from this Assembly at Dundee, 
and own Mr Andrea Melville and John Durie^ &c. for their 
first parents. When they have fixed there, I shall, per- 
chance, allow them to affirm that the Church of Scotland 
was reformed (in their sense of reformation) by Presbyters, 
that IB, Presbyterians. Proceed we now to 



THB THISD IKQUIRt — WHBTHBE PRELACY, AKD THE 8DP£- 
BIOBITT OF ANT OFFICE IN THE CHCSCH ABOVE PBBSBTTEBS, 
WAS A GREAT AKD tN8l)M>0ETABI,B QRIBVANCK ASD TBOUBIB 
TO THIS NATION, AND CONTRAEf TO THE INCLINATIONS OP 
THE OBNBRALITY OF THE PEOPLE, EFKR SINCE THB REFOR- 
HATION ! 

GoNSiDERiNQ what hath been discoursed bo fully on the for- 
mer Inquiry, this may be very soon dispatched ; for, if " Pre- 
lacy, and the superiority of other officers in the Church 

' [TheM were the iadividiialH who first attacked Episcopacj in 1515. 
Durie wM the tool of Me]viUe, who had imbibed his notiana of Faritf 
during his remdence at Geneva, where he liad anoctated with Calvin and 
Beza, and having liorroired frtnn them the Presbyteriao poLitj, be intro- 
duced it iuto his native land. It is, therefore, atfvragn origiit, and people 
Kreatly mistake when thej- allow the advocates of FresbTterianism to 
delude themselves and others by ascribing to it greater antiquity than it 
deserves, and investiiig it with a national characUr. It wu osirnuiKD m 
■0 Scosunc BT MuviLu a 1680.— E.) 
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above Presbyters," was so unanimously oonsented to and 
established at the Beformation — if it continued to be owned, 
revered, and submitted to by pastors and people without 
interruption — without being ever called in question for full 
fifievn years after the Beformation — if after it was called in 
qvettion its adversaries found it so hard a task to subvert 
it, that they spent five years more, before they could get 
it luiverted and declared unlaie/ul, even as it was then in 
Scotland — if these things are true, I say I think it is not 
very credible that it was " a great and insupportable 
grievance and trouble to this nation, and contrary to the 
inclinations of the generality of the people gi>er since the Re- 
formation." This collection I take to be as clear a demon- 
stration as the subject is capable of. But beside this, we 
have the clear and consentient testimonies of historians to 
this purpose. 

Petriei delivers it thus — " Mercy and truth, righteousness 
and peace, had never, since Christ's coming in the fiesh, a 
more glorious meeting and amiable embracing on earth; 
even so, that the Church of Scotland justly obtained a name 
amongst the chief churches and kingdoms of the world — the 
hottest persecutions had not greater purity — the most 
ial^on times had not more prosperity and peaee — the best 
Keformed Churches in other places scarcely paralleled their 
liberty and unity." Spottiswoode^ thus—" The Superin- 
tendents were in such respect with all men, as, notwith- 
standing the dissensions that were in the country, no excep- 
tion was taken at their proceedings by any of the parties, 
but all concurred in the maintenance of religion, and in the 
treaties of peace made, tbat was ever one of the Articles ; such 
a reverence was in those times carried to Uie Church, the 
very form of government purchasing them respect.^ I 
might also cite Beza himself to this purpose, in his letter 
to John Knox, dated Geneva, April 12, 1572, wherein he 
congratulates heartily the happy and united state of the 
Church of Scotland. Perhaps it might be no difficult task 
to adduce more testimonies ; but the tnith is, no man can 
read the histories and monuments of these Uroes, without 
being convinced that this is true, and that there cannot be 

> Fetrie, &d anno 1S76, page 3fi2. 
■ Bpottuwoode, ad ftimo 1S71, page 258. 
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a falser proposition, than " that Prelacy waa auoh a griev- 
ance then, or so contrary to the inolinations of the gene- 
rality of the people," 

Further, even in succeeding timeB— even after it was con- 
demned by that Assembly, 1580 — it cannot be proven that 
it was 8Qch a " grievance" to the " nation." It is true, in- 
deed, some hot-headed Presbyterian preachers endeavoured 
all they could to possess the people with an opinion of its 
Antiehriitianism, forsooth, and that it was a brat of the 
tohore, a limb of Popery, and what not ! But all this time 
no account of the " incliuations of the generality of the 
people" against it. On the contrary, nothing more evident 
in history, even Calderwood's History, than that there waa 
no such thing. Is it not obviouBly observable, even in that 
Histoiy, that after the civil government took some twelve 
or fourteen of the most forward of these brethren, who 
kept the pretended Assembly at Aberdeen,^ anno 1605, a 
little roimdiy to task, and some six or eight more were called 
by the King to attend his will at London, all things went 
very peaceably in Scotland ! Was not Episcopacy restored 
by the (Jreneral Assenibly at GUsgow, anno 1610, with very 
great VManimity f Of more than one hundred and teeeiUy 
voices, there were onJy ^ve neffoiive, and seven non liquet. 
Nay, Calderwood himself hath recorded, that even these 
ministers who went to London, after their return submitted 
peaceably to the then estailished Prelacy. And there are 
few things more observable in his Book than his gntdge 
that there should have been such a general defectum from 
the good cause. Indeed, I have not observed, no, not in his 
History, that there were six in all the kingdom who, from 
the establishment of Episcopacy, anno 1610, did not attend 
at Synods, and submit to their Ordinaries. I do not remem- 
ber any except two — Calderwood himself, and one Johnstone 
at Ancruin, and even these two pretended other reasons 
than senile of conscience for their witAdrauiing. 

^ [This Aggenbl^. coDsieted of ni'mfrm ministers, who rat in direct 
oppositioD to the Royal authority, bj which their meeting had been dia- 
solved. Some of them were aflerwarda tried far high treason, and being 
convicted, were committed to prison, and finally banished. Othera, among 
whom were Andrew Melville and his nephew James Alelvilje, were snm- 
moned a few montlu after to London to the Hampton Court Con- 
ference.— E.] 
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It U furtlier observable, that the stirt which were Dude 
after the ABsembly at Perth, anao 1618, were not pretended 
to be upon the account of Episcopacy. Those of the gang 
could not prevail, it seems, with the " generality of the 
people" to tnmultuate on that account. All that was pre- 
tended were the " Perth Articlee."^ Neither did the humow^ 
against these " Articles" prevail much, or far, all the time 
King James lived, nor for the first tmelve years of King 
Charles, his son and snccessor. It fell asleep, as it were, till the 



' [These injnccUotu were five in namber ; — " I. Kneeling at th« re- 
ception of the Euchariat. II. The adnunUtration of the Holf Commtui- 
ian to the sick, dyin;;, or infirm perBons, in their houses, in cases of 
urgent necesaily. Ill, The administration of Baptism in private, 
■iDder similar circnmBtauces. IV. Canfinnation by the Bishop. V. 
The observance of the Festivals relating to otir blessed Saviour, and 
the great events in the fulfilment of onr redemption — the Birth, Pas- 
sion, Resurrection, and Ascension of onr Lord, and the effusion of the 
Holy Ghoat on the day of Pentecost. These Articles made much noise 
at the time, and enconnteied a strong oppodtion, as things absolntely 
"Popish" and wicked. But the prejudice against the practices whidi 
they enjoin is rapidly paswng away from the minds of Scottish Presby- 
terians. Their ministors now perform Baptisms privately without any 
relnctance ; they regret that it is not permitted them to set before the 
sick and dying the visible symbols of " Christ crucified," and to admini- 
ster to their fainting souls the blessed "medicine of immortality." In- 
deed, it is related by IfrScolt, in bis MS. EitracUfrom the Kirk-Seeeion 
Records of Perth — " I have heard of its being given by a minister of onr 
Church in the South of Scotland. The Presbytery to which he belongs 
have not inflicted any censure upon him, nor does it seem to be the re- 
solution of Ifae church judicatories generally, to take any notice of it ;'' 
and it has been stated to the present Editor, that within the last six years a 
Presbyterian divine in Glasgow did, in this particular, charitably overstep 
the restrictions of his Kirk. With respect to the observation of Festivals, 
it is generally admitted by the best informed among them, that in this 
their system is eittremely defective, and they endeavour to suj^ly the 
defect by regulating their sermons according to the subjects suggested by 
the several seasons and institutions of the Catholic ritual. One of the 
most eminent of the present ministers of Edinburgh is famed for his 
nngular care in adapting his discourses at the several commemorative 
seasons to the subjecla suggested by the English Book of Common 
Prayer — a praise-worthy attempt on his part to rectify the isolation of 
Presbyt onanism, and to realize the " Communion of Saints." The case 
of this talented metropolitan preacher is by no means singular. There 
are otben within the Scottish Establishment of the same nil, who are re- 
garded with suspicion by their more rigid brethren, and whose fondness 
for liturgical institutions and language has caused them to be viewed as 
leaning towards the " Clmtck ^ S!igla)td:'—E.l 
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Amours agdnst the Liturgy and Book of Canons awaimed 
it, anno 1637> and all that time — I mean from the year 1610, 
thatEpiBcopacy waa restored, till the yearl637,thatthe Cove- 
nanting vjori was set on foot, Prelacy was so far from being "a 
great and insupportable grievance and trouble to this nation, 
and contrary to the inclinations of thegeneralityof the people,** 
that, on the contrary, it was not only generally submitted to, 
but in very good esteem. Indeed, it is certain the nation 
bad never more peace, more concord, more plenty, more pro- 
found quiet and prosperity, than in that interval. Xiet no 
man reckon of these things as naked assertions; — I can 
prove them ; and hereby t undertake (with God's allowance 
and assistance) to prove all I have said, and more if I shall 
be put to it. But I think my cause requires not that it 
should be done at present. Nay, further yet, I do not think 
it were an insuperable task if I should undertake to main- 
tain, that when the Co<Mnantxng politic was set on foot, anno 
1637, Prelacy was no " such grievance" to the nation. 
This I am sure of, it was not the contrariety of the gene- 
rality of the people's inclinations to Prelacy that first gave 
life and motion to that rnvnetrom confederation. Sure I am, 
it was pretty far advanced before the leading confedwaiei 
offered to fix on Prelacy, as one of their reasons for it— so 
very sure, that it is easy to make it appear that they were 
afraid of nothing more than that " the generality of the 
people" should traell it out — that they had d«»igns to over- 
turn Episcopacy. How often did they proUst to the Mar- 
quis of Hamilton, then the King^s Commissioner, that their 
meaning was not to aholieh Episcopal government X^ How 
frank were they to tell those whom they were earnest to 
cajoU into then- Covenant, that they might very well ewear 
it without prejudice to Episcopacy ?^ Nay, how forward 

' See Lor^ Declaration, 114, lis. 
» Ibid. 69 uid 173.— [" As to the National Covenant itaelf, ftltbough ita 
object could DOt be misanderstood, it contains no direct denial of the Itoj'al 
authority knd theEfuscopal ftovemmentof the Church. This obtained for 
it eignatures from man; who were opposed to violent meckeureo, and who 
never contemplated the overthrow of Episcopacy. In a letter to Principal 
Strang of Glasgon, who had signed it—' bo far m that it waa not prejudicial 
to the King's anthority, the office of Epi<copat goTeromoBt iUelf, and that 
power which is given to Biahope by lawfhl ABoemblieB and FariiaineDla,' 
VaillieimyR — 'If ypsnw aoy thing into IhiH Covenant which, eithpr in 
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were the PrsBbsterian tniniatera themselves to propagaU 
this pretence f When the Dootora of Aberdeen told the 
ikre«,^ who were sent to that city to procure subBcriptions, 
that they could not swear the Cownant because Episa^acy 
was abjured in it, are not these Henderson's and Dickson's 
very words in their " Answer" to the " Fourth Reply." — 
" You will have aU the CoTenanters, against their intention, 
and whether they will or not, to disallow and condemn the 
Articles of Perth and Episcopal government ; but it is 
known to many hundreds that the words were purposely 
conceived, for satisfaction of such as were of your judgment, 
that we might all join in one heart and covenant V Many 
more things might be readily adduced to prove this more 
fully, but it is needless ; for what can be more fairly colli- 
gible from any thing than It is from this epecimen, that it was 
their ^ear that they might miss of their mark, and not get 
the people to join with them in their Cove?tant, if it should 
be so BOOQ discovered that they aimed at the overthrow of 
Episcopacy. 

It is true, indeed, after they had by such disingenuous and 
JesttitUh /etches gained numbers to their party, and got 
many well meaning ministers and people engaged in their 
rebellious and schitmatieal confederacy, they took off the mask, 
and condemned Episcopacy in their packed Assembly, anno 
1638, declaring, with more than Jexmtish impwience, that, 
notwithstanding of their protestations so frequently and 
publicly made to the contrary, it wa« abjured in their Cove- 
nant. And yet I dare advance this ^nx^, that even then 
it was not an " insupportable grievance" to the Presbyteriatu 
themselves, far leas to the whole nation. I own this to he a 
paradox, and, therefore, I must ask my reader's allowance to 
give my reason for which I have dared to advance it. It 
is this. 

express ternw, or hj any good consequence, could iufer the contndictioD 
of anj of those thinj^ ye name, ye mij^ht not in any terms, on any expo- 
sition or limitalioD, offer to subscribe it.' He declares ttut Ae could tee 
no word in it against the Kind's ' fiiil authority,' or * af^ainsC the office of 
Bishops,' and that he had often publicly professed liiU hi« belief * ivithont 
the least appearance of contradictioD.' " Idwson's Episcopal Chnrcb 
of ScotUod firoin Ihe Reformation to Hie Revolution, p. 646-G.— E.] 

< [Dickson, Henderaon, and Cant, who were in roDteqaence called " the 
three Apoatles of Ibe Covmant P— E.] 
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Gonaidering how much Prelacy afada the Church an a 
aocietg—oi how great coneequence it is in the concent of the 
Church, whatever it is in itself, it cannot in renaon be c^ed 
an " iDBupportable grievance" to such as are tati$fied they 
can live sa/dy and without tin in the commnnioa of that 
Church where it prerails. If such can call it a "grievance"" 
at all, I think they cannot justly call it mora than a " sup- 
portable grievance ;'" I think it cannot be justly called an 
" insupportable grievance,"" till it can Juati/y, and by conw- 
quence necauitaU a tepanUion from that Church which has it 
in its ooDstitution. How can that be called an " inaupport- 
ahie grievance," especially in Church matters, where griath 
a»ee and atrraptuM (if I take them right, must be terms 
Tei7 much equivalent), to those who can lafely support it, 
i. e. live under it without gin, and with a »a/e conscience, con- 
tinue ia the Church"s communion while tt is in the Church's 
government ! How can that be called " insupportable" which 
is not of such malignity in a Church as to make her oom- 
munion ainfiU I How can that be called " insupportable,"" in 
eeclesiaUicfd concerns or rtUfftotu matters, to those who are 
persuaded they may bear it, or ttilh it, without disturbing 
their inward peace, or endangering their etemai intereats f 
Now, such in these times were all the Presbyterians, at 
least generally in the nation. They did not think upon hreak- 
ing the communion of the Church, upon eeparating from the 
solemn aesemblies under Prelacy, and setting up Pre^yterian 
altars in opposition to the Episcopal altars. They still kept 
up one communion in the nation ^ they did not refuse to join 
in the public ordinances, the solemn worship of God, and the 
Sacraments, with their Prelatic brethren. All this is so well 
known, that none I think will call it id question. Indeed thi^ 
keigkt of anHpat\i/ to Prelacy had not prevailed amongst the 
party, no, not when Episcopacy had its fetters struck off, 
anno 1332, for then, and for some years after, the Presby- 
terians generally, both pastors and people, kept the wnty of 
the Church, and joined with the conformists in the public 
ordinances ; and I believe there are hundreds of thousands 
in Scotland who remember very well bow shorii a time it is 
since they betook themselves to eonv^idee, and turned 
avowed schismatics. I confess the reasoning I have just 
now insisted on cannot militate ao pafly against such, for if 
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they had naaoa to uparatg, they had the same resjgon to 
call Prelacy an " insupportable grievance " — no more and no 
other. But I cannot see how the/oree of it can be well avoided 
by them in respect of their predecessors, who had not the 
ioldnesf to teparate upon the aocouut of Prelacy. 

But it may be eaid, that those Presbyterians who lived 
anno 1637, and downward, shook o^ Prelacy, and would bear 
it no longer ; and was it not then an " ineupportable griev- 
ance" to them ! Trne, indeed, for removing the pretended 
corruptions of Prelacy, they then ventured upon the really 
horrid sin of rebellion against their Prince — they embroiled 
three famous and flourishing kingdoms — they broke down 
the beautiful and ancient structures of government both in 
Chnrch and State — they shed oceans of Christian blood and 
made the nations welter in gore — they gave up themselves 
to all the wildnesses of rage and fury — they gloried in trea- 
son and treachery, in oppression and murder, in fierceness 
uid unbridled tyranny — ^they drenched innumerable misled 
Bonis in the crimson guilt of schism and sedition, of rebellion 
and faction, of perfidy and perjury. In short, they opened 
the way to such an inundation of hypocrisy and irreli^on, 
of confuuons and calamities, as cannot easily be paralleled 
in history. And for all these things they pretended their 
amtipathiei to Prelacy I And yet, after all this, I am where I 
was. Considering their aforesaid principles and practices 
as to the unt^ of the Chureh, th^ conld not c^l it an " in- 
supportable grievance.'" They did not truly yEnt^ it mek. 
Had they really and sincerely, in true Christian simplicity 
and sobriety, found or felt it such, they would no doubt have 
looked on it as a /orciMe ground for separating from the 
communion in which it prevailed, as the Protestants in 
Oermany found their cmtum gravamina for separating from 
the Church of Rome. To have made it that, indeed, and 
then to have " suffered patiendy,** if they bad been perse- 
cated for it, without turning to the anOchrittian coune of 
arm^ rmitance, had had some colour of an argument that 
they deemed it an " insupportable grievance.^ But the 
fi«re«ttjlghti-ag agtunst it, so long as they could allow them- 
selves to live in the communion which oumed it, can never 
infer that it was to them an " insupportable grievance." At 
most, if it was, it was to wanion humour and wildfire only, 
20 
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and not to eontdMce and real Christian amtietion. And to 
I leave thia argument. 

I could easily inairt more largely on thia Inquiry, but to 
avoid tediouaness I shall advance only one thing more. It 
is a chaUenge to my PreBhyterian brethren to prodnce but 
OM public deed~~one solemn or considerable appearance of 
the nation, taken either coUectively or r^re»eatatively, which 
by any tolerable oonstruction or interpretation can import 
that " Prelacy, or the superiority of any office in the Ohurdt 
above Presbyters, was a great and insupportable grievance 
and trouble to this nation, and contrary to the inclinations 
of the generality of the people" for full Airtg years aiter the 
Beformation. 

The learned G[ilbert] R[ule] thought he had found one 
indeed, it seems, for he introduced it very irtsi^^ in his "First 
Vindication of the Church of Scotland," in answer to the 
First Question, § 9. Hear him : — " It is evident" (says he) 
" that Episcopal jurisdiction over the Protestants was con- 
demned by law in that same Parliament, 1567, wherein the 
Protestant religion was established." What ! No less than 
evident ! Let us try this parliamentary condemnation. — " It 
is there statute and ordained, that do other juiisdiction 
ecclesiastical be acknowledged within this Bealm than that 
which is, and shall be, within this same Kirk established pre- 
sently, or which doweth therelrom, concerning preaching 
the Word, correcting of manners, administration of Sacra- 
ments." So he. No man who knows this author, and his 
tooy of writing, will readilythink it was ill manners to examine 
whether he cited right. I turned over, therefore, all the Acts 
of that Parliament which are in print — and I think his cita- 
tion shall scarcely be fotmd amongst the unprinted ones — 
but could not iind this citation of our author's. What was 
next to be done \ I knew that full well. I turned to the 
43d page of hU historian Calderwood, and there I found it 
word for word. Well ! But is there no such period to be 
found in the Acts of that Parliament ! Not one, indeed. 
It is true there is an Act, the neth in number, intituled — 
" Anent the true and holy Eirk, and of them that are 
declared to be of the same •,"" which Act I find insisted on 
by the Covenanters, anno 1638, in their Answer to the Mar- 
quis of Hamilton's Declaration at Edinburgh, in December 
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that year — as is to be seoi in the Lar^ Declaration^ — as 
oondenming Episcopacy. It is very probable this might be 
the Act Oalderwood thought he ijbridged in theee words 
borrowed from him by Gfilbert] R[ule]. I shall set it down, 
word for word, that the world may jud^ if Episcopacy is 
condemned by it.2 

" Forasmuch as the ministers of the blessed Evangel of 
Jesus Ghiist, whom Ood of His meroy hath now raised up 
amongst us, or hereafter shall raise, agreeing with them who 
now live in doctrine and administration of the Sacraments 
(as in the Reformed Kirks of this Bealm they are publicly 
administrate) according to the Confession of Faith ; our 
Sovereign Lord, with advice of my Lord Regent and the 
three Estates of this present Parliament, has declared, and 
declares, the aforesaid persons to be the only true and holy 
Kirk of Jesus Christ within this Beaha ; and decerns and 
declares, that all and sundry, who either gainsay the Word 
of the Evangel, received and approved, as the heads of the 
Confession of Faith professed in Parliament before in the 
year of God 1560 years, as also specified io the Acts of this 
Parliament more particularly doth express, and now ratified 
Bad approved in this present Parliament, or that refuses the 
participation of the holy Sacraments, as they are now 
ministrate, to be no members of the said Kirk within this 
Realm presently professed, so long as they keep themselves 
so divided from the society of Chiist^s body," 

This is the Act. Now here not one word of ecehtiagHctU 
furitdiction either foreign or domestic — not one word of any 
juriidietion within Uiis realm, or in the Kirk within this 

' P.sn.— [■■ Lar^ DeclarBtion cOQCeming the late Tumults in Scotland, 
together with & Pftrticnlar Deduction of the Beditioiu PraotioeB of the prinw 
Leaders of the Coveoant," b^ Dr Walter Balcanquetl, Dean of Rochester, 
Hfterwards of York. He nas ooe of the executora appointed by the 
excelleat Getirge Heriot fw canying out his designs with regard to 
tLa Uos^tal which bean his name, and his main object in vwiting Edin- 
bnr^ at this time was t« lay the foundation stone of that aobLe Insti- 
tution.— E.J 

• [The "Acta Pari. Scot." which are before the Editor, differ slightlj from 
Uiis printed excerpt. After Utechmse" agreeing with them who now livein 
doctrine," follows — [" and the pepil of this Beahn that iovSms Jeana Christ 
as he is now offered in his Evangel, and do eommtuucate with the Half 
Sacraments''] " as in the Befbrmed Kirks.'' The words within braokela 
are not in this excarpt. — E.] 
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realm, or that should merpm from tlie said Kirk — not one 
word of eorreding of tnan'Min. From which it is evident that 
if this was tlie Act Calderwood aimed at, he gave the worid 
a very odd abridgement of it. And G[ilbert] R[ulel shonid 
consider things a little better, and not take them upon trust, 
to found arguments on them so ridiculously. 

But doth not this Act condemn Episcopaoy \ Let tlie 
world judge if it doth. What can be more plain than that 
fdl this Act aims at is only to tUfinfiHasX, Church which then 
was to have the legal establishment, and the countenance of 
the civil authority \ This Church it dafinet to be that 
society of pastors and people which professed the doctrine 
of the Evangel, &c. according to the Confession of Faith 
then established. It is plain, I say, this is ail that Act 
aims at. Not one word of Juri»dt<^ion or diteipline, of 
ffovemmetU or polity, of Epiteopacy or Pmhyiery, of Prtlaey 
or Parity, of squality or inequality, amongst the govemoni 
of the Church, Whatever the form of government was then 
in the Church, or whatever it might be afterwards, was all 
on» to this Act, so long os^xufors — whether acting in Parity 
or Imparity — and people kept by the same Bale of faith, and 
the same manner of administering the Sacraments. What 
is there here like a condemnation of Episcopal juritdietion f 
Is this the way of parliamentary eondemnatiani, to condemn 
an oEBoe, or an order, or a jurisdiction — call it as you will- 
without either naming it, or describing it in terms so circum- 
stantiated, as the world might understand by them that it was 
meant t To condemn a thing, e^ecially a thing of so great im- 
portance, without so much as repealing any one of many Acts 
which established or ratified it before ? Surely if this Act 
condemned Episcopacy, this Parliament happenedupon a nme 
gtile, a nngular tiile, a ttile never used ^/ore, never used nnc«. 
Besides, if this was the Act G-[ilbert]B[ule] intended, I would 
earnestly desire him to name but any one man who lived in 
these times, and understood B^piseopacy to have been con- 
demned by this Act. How blind was Master Andrew M^ 
ville ! How iHnd was all the Presbyterian /ratemUy, that, all 
the ^ve yean they were fighting against Prelacy, could nover 
hit on this Act, and prove that it ought to be no longer 
tolerated, seeing it was against an Act of Pariiament ! Were 
they so little oareful of Acts of Parliament, that they would 
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not have been at pains to cite them for their purpose ! Mr 
Andrew Melville, in his so often mentioned letter to Beza, 
dated November 13,1579, writes thus — " We have not ceased 
these five years to fight against pseudo-Episcopacy (many 
of the Nobility resisting us), and to press the severity of 
Discipline. — We have many of the Peers against us, for they 
allege, if pseudo-Episcopacy be taken away, one of the 
Estates is pulled down,'" &o. Now, how easy had it been 
for him to have atopt the mouths of these Peers, by telling 
them that it was taken away already by this Act of Parlia- 
ment ? What a dunce was the Lord Olammis, Chancellor 
of Scotland (by conseqnence one obliged by his station to 
understand something, I think, of the laws of the nation), 
and all those whom he consulted about the letter he wrote 
to the same Beza, that neither he nor tiey knew any thing 
of this Act of Parliament, but told the gentleman bluntly, 
that " Episcopacy^ subsisted by law ; that the Prelates made 
one of the three Estates ; that nothing could be done in 
Parliament without them ; and that the legal establishment 
of the Order, and its lying so very near the foundation of 
the civil constitution, made it extremely dangerous to alter 
it, far more to abolish it V But what needs more I Let the 
reader cast back his eyes on the Articles agreed on betwixt 
the Oiurch, and the Nobility and Barons, in July 1567 that 
same year, by which it was provided that all the Popish 
Bishops should be deprived, and that Superintendents should 
succeed in their places. And then let him consider if it be 
probable that Episcopacy was condemned by this Act of 
Parliament, 

But G[ilbert] B[ule] continues : — " I hope," says he, 
" none will affirm that Prelatical jurisdiction then was, or 
was soon after, eatablished in the Protestant Church of 
Scotland." Was not our author pretty forward at hoping f 
Will none affirm it t I do affirm it. And I do affirm that if 
our author had but looked to the very next Act of that Par- 
liament — ^the 8«v&nth in number, nay, if he had but cast his 

' Lefil™ Regoi longo ami et inveterata consaetudine recepto;, ut quotics 
de nbm nd reipoblicte nlntetn pertineutibus in pnblicis Regni CotniLiis 
sgitDT, niliD rine Epucoina constitui potest, qmnn ipsi tertium Ordinem et 
B«giii Statum eScianl, qaem ant mutare, wit prorans tollere, roipnblicte 
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eye some ten linet upward in that same 4dd pag« of Calder- 
wood^s History, he would have seen the Prdacy of 8vp«ri»- 
tmdmtt expressly owned, and supposed in being, by an Act 
of that same Parliament, in the matter of granting collatiaiu 
upon presentations. And now I leave it to the world to judge 
if G[ilbert] R[ule] has not been very happy at citing Acts 
of Parliaments against Prelocy [ But being thus engaged 
with him about Acts of Parliameot, I hope it will be a par^ 
donable digression though I give the world another instance 
of his skiU and confidmee that way. 

The author of the " Ten Questions^ had said (in his dis- 
cussion of the First Question), that " the Popish Bishops sat 
in the Parliament whioh settled the Beformation^ — a matter 
of fact so distinctly delivered by Knox, Spottiswoodo, and 
Petrie (but passed over by Calderwood), that nothing oould 
be more unquestionaUe. Xay, even Leslie himself has it, for 
he telb us that the three EOatee etmnensd,^ and I think in 
thooe days the Eixletiagtiedl Bstaia was one — the first of the 
tires : I think also that Estate was generally Popish. Yet, 
however plain and indisputable this matter of /ad was, our 
learned author could contradict it. Tako his answer in his 
own words — " To what he saith of the Popish Bishops sitting 
in a reforming PtU'liament,^ I oppose what L^lie, Bishop of 
Boss, a Papist hath, De Gestis Scotorum, Lib. 10, page 536, 
that — Concilium a secte Nobilihus cumBe^na habitnm nuDo 
Ecclesiastico admisso, ubi Saocitum, ne quia quod ad Beli- 
gionem attinet, qnicquam novi moliretur ; ex hao lege (in- 
quit) onme sive hiereseos, sive inimicitiamm, nve seditionia 
malum, tanquam ex f(mte fluxit.'" Now, in the first place, I 
think it might be made a question for what reason our 
author changed Leslie's words. Might be not have given ui 
the citation just as it was I Leslie has it thus — " Gonveni- 



' IneuDte Angnato, Edinbm^m conTocsti sunt trea lUgni Ordines. 
Lady, 529. 

■ [Then c»d be no quettion about this. The names of Biafaops are on 
the roll of the Poriiamenl of 1S60 which overthrew the ChoTch , In that 
of lfiS7 the Archbishop of St Andrews, the Bishops of Dnokeld, Galloway, 
Dnnblute, Brechin, Orkney, Aberderai, and Roas, were present ; and 
even in 1C68, after Protestantigin waa Establi^ed, th^ had not beoi 
ejected, for w« find the Bidi<q> of Moray (Hepburn) in his t^aee, and 
choaem to be «ae of the Lords of Uie Aftiolee cm the SiHritiiat side, tcgether 
with the apostate Bishop of Orkney. — £.] 
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entibua interim undique Beote Nobilibus Ck>aoilium, duUo 
Ecolestaatico Tiro admisso, Edimburgi, iaitur. In eo Con- 
c3io in primie ssncitum est, ne quis, quod ad religionem 
attineret, quioquam novi moliretur. Sed res in eo duntaxat 
statu quo erant, cum Regina ipsa ia Sootiam primum ap- 
pulisset, integne manerent. Ex hac lege, tanquam foate, 
omne sive hareaeos, sive inimicitiarum, sive seditionis malum 
in Scotia nostra fluzit.^ Because Leslie was a Papist, must 
his very Laitn be reformed f If this woa it, if I mistake 
not, a further reformation may be needful ; for if IiesUe was 
nrong in saying i» eo concilio, I think our author has 
mended it but torrily by putting uii in its stead, i. e. by 
making an ad^oerh of place the relative to concUium ; and 
let the critioB judge whether G[ilbert] R[ule'8] attin^ or 
Leslie's atttneret was most proper. But perhaps the true 
reason was that there waa something diu-k in these words — 
" Sed res in eo duntaxat statu quo erant, oum Begina ipsa 
in Scotiam primum appulisset, integrse manerent." It ia 
true, indeed, this sentence quite subverts our author's pur- 
pose, for it imports that there had been some certaia sort of 
establishment of religion before the Queen came to Scotland, 
which was not judged fit then to be altered. Now, that this 
learned man may be no more puzzled with such an obscure 
piece of history, I will endeavour to help him with a clue. 
Be it known to all men, therefore, and particularly to G-[il- 
bert] B[nle], the learned and renowned " Vindicator'' of the 
Church of Scotland, that the Parliament which established 
the Reformation, and in whioh the Popish Bishops sat, was 
holden in Avgiitt 1560 — that Qwea Mary returned not to 
Scotland till August 1561 — that this Council, which Leslie 
speaks of, met afler the Quern's return, as is evident from 
Le^i^s words — and that it was at most but a Privy Council, 
and nothing like a Parliament. Have we not G[ilbert] 
R[ule] now a very accurate historian I And so I leave him 
for a little, and proceed to the 



FO0ETH IKQriET — WHBTHBB PBELAC7, AND THB SUPEBIOBITT 
OF hSY OFFICB IN THS CHnBCH, ABOVB FBESBTTBRfl, WAS 
A OBEAT AND ISSOPPOBTABLE GBIBTANCB AHO TEOUBLB TO 
THIS NATIOM, AND COHTRART TO THB IKCLIKATIOKS OF THB 
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aEMBRALITT OF THE PEOPLE, WHEN THIS ABTICLB WAS 
EBTABLleHXD IN THE CLAIM OF EiaHT? 

This Inqniiy is about a very recent matter of fact. The 
sabject will not allow of metaphysical arguments. It ia not 
old enough to be determined by the teatunonies of hiatoiianB. 
It cannot be decided by the public reoorda or deetU of the 
nation ; for, if I mistake not, there was never public deed 
before, fotmded mtunly, and in express terms, upon the " in- 
clinations of tlie generality of the people C and I do not think 
it necessary, by the laws of disputation, that I should be 
bound by the authority of Apvhlic deed, which I make the 
main thing in qaeBtioD. The method, therefore, which I 
shall take for discussing this Inquiry, shall be to give a [Jain 
historical narration of the rise and proffrvis of this contro- 
versy, and consider the arguments made use of on botii 
sides, leaving it to the reader to judge whither side can pre- 
tend to the greater probability. The controversy as I take 
it had its rise thus : — 

The Scottish Presbyterians, seasonably forewarned of the 
th«i P[rince] of Ofrangejs designs to possess himself of the 
crowns of Great Britain and Ireland, against his coming 
had adjusted their methods for advancing their interests in 
such a juncture, and getting their beloved Parity established 
in the Church. They were no sooner assured that he was in 
successful circumBtances, than they resolved on putting their 
projects in execution. The 6rst step was in a hurry to raise 
the raible in the Wetkm counties against the Episcopal 
ole^;y, thereby to CM/onad and put all things in diaorder. 
The next, it Beema, amidst such confusion, to endeavour 
by all means to have themselves elected members for the 
Meeting of Estates, which was to be at Edinburgh upon 
the 14th of March 1688-9.1 In both steps the success an- 
swered their wishes, and it happened that they got, in- 
deed, the prevaUing neay in the meeting ; and in gratitude 
to the rabble which had done them eo surprising service, 
they resolved not only to set up Presbytery, but to aet it 
up on t\nBfoot — " That Prelacy was a great and insupport- 



' [The tamon* ConveDtiou of Eatates, from which tho ViBconnt Dundee 
retired on acconnt of tbe plot formed ofjainst his life. — E.] 
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able grievance and trouble to the nation, and contrary to 
the inclinationa of the generality of the people.^ 

If this was not it that determined them to set up their 
government on this foot, I protest I cannot oonjectore what 
it might be tiiat did it. Sure I am, there waa no other 
thing done then that, with the leaat show of probability, 
conld be called an indication of the " inclinations of the 
people." They could not collect it from any clamours made 
at that time ag^nst Prelacy by the " generality of the 
people.'' There were no such clamours in the moutha of 
the ttemtieth part of the people. They oould not collect it 
from the peoples separation from the Episcopal clergy during 
the time of King James's Toleration. The tenth part of 
the natvM had not separated. They could not collect it 
from any covetoat dispoution they could reasonably imagine 
waa in " the generality of the people," to make themselves 
rich by pOBsessing themselves of the revenuee of Biehopricis. 
They could not but know that L.fiOOO or L.7000 steriing 
was a sorry morsel for so many appetites ; and they oould 
not but know, that when Prelacy should be abolished, /*», 
and but a very /w, could find advantage that way. They 
oould not collect it from any suspicions the people could pos- 
sibly entertain, that the £iihopt or the Epitcopal clergy were 
iaolining to turn Papists. They oould not but know that 
utch had very far outdone the Presbyterian preachers^ in their 
appearances against Popery. The members of that Meeting 
of Estates bod received no iastructions from their respective 

' It is well known that in the famous addren of the Presbjtenans to 
King Junes, olthovgh the Act of Toleration graiAeA hj it was an infrioge- 
meot ttf the law, for obmnui natant the; were nlent about the threatened 
increase of " Popery," and cautiously waived the delicate point in order 
to avoid giving oSence. In tliis respect they imitated the " wisdom of 
the serpent," bat whether their silence ia recoscileable with the principles 
of common honcety is quite another thing. They were gaiiurt by the 
Indulgence, and for the moment forgot to ruse their (at oAtr timtt) 
loud testimony agunat the "corruptions of Home." Their temporizing 
behaviour is singularly contrasted with the dignified opposition which the 
Scottish Prelates evinced towards the royal endeavours to have the Penal 
Laws repealed, which brought npon them the ezerdse of the King's seve- 
rity, and caused Bruce, Bishop of Donkeld, to be deprived for a time of 
his See — is mngularly contrasted with the noble stand which Suicroft and 
his illustrious brethren made in England against the arbitraiy enactmenta 
of James, and for which they were committed to the Tower.~E.] 
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Sectors, eitiier ia ooimties or burghs, to tw% down Prelacy, 
and set up Presbyter;. I could aame more tban one or two, 
who, if they did not break their tntit, did &tloaat very much 
disappoint their electors by doing so. There were do peti- 
tioDB— DO addresses preaeDted to the Meeting by the peoph, 
craving the eversion of Prelacy, or the ereetion of Presbytery. 
They never so much as ODoe offered at polUng the people 
about it. Shall I add further! After it was done, they 
never received iiania from the " generality of the people ^ 
for doing it. There was never yet any thing Uke an imivertal 
r^oicing amongst the people tJiat it was done. They durst 
never yet adventure to require from the " generality of the 
people^ their approbation of it. And now, if the Artide 
waa thus established at first, entirely upon the foot of rob- 
tUnff the Episcopal clergy in the Weet, I think I might rea- 
sonably supersede all further labour about this controversy ; 
for, not to mention that they were but the rascaUy aotaa 
of these comities where the rahhUng was, who performed 
it, and that even in these counties there are great numbers 
of people who never reckoned Prelacy " a great and insup- 
portable grievance and trouble," but lived, and could have 
^Ul lived, peaceably and contentedly under it, particularly 
the most part of the gentry : — not to insist on these things, 
I say, but granting that all th« people in these counties had 
been inclined, as is affirmed in the Article, yet what were 
they to the ichole nation ! Is it reasonable to judge of a 
viiiole kingdom by a comer of it ? To call these the sentiments 
of all the kingdom, which were only the sentiments ot/oar 
or Jive counties ! But lest I have mistaken, in fixing on Uie 
performances of the Western rabble as the true foot of this 
part of the Article, I shall proceed further, as I promised. 

The Article, however founded, thus framed and published, 
surprised the "generality of the people.'" It was thought 
very odd, not only that Preiact/ should have been ahoHtked 
upon such weak reasons, but that the incUnationa of the 
" generality of the people*^ should have been pretended at 
all against it, considering how sensible aU people were that 
they had never been so much as once asked how they stood 
inclined in the matter. It came, therefore, to be very much 
the subject of common disoonrse if it really lau eo; and 
many, who pretended to koow the Dation pretty well, were 
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very confident it ma net so, and began to admire the wisdom 
of the Meeting of Estates, that they should hare asserted a 
proposition so very positively which was bo very qusstionc^. 
In short, the noise turned so great about it that it could 
not be confined within the kingdom, but it passed the Boi^ 
ders and spread itself in England, particularly at liondon. 
This being perceived, one of the Preshytarian agents there, 
(I know not who he was) fell presently on writing a book, 
which he entituled — " Plain-Dealing, or, a Moderate GJeneral 
Review of the Scottish Prelatical Clergy's Proceedings in 
the latter Beigns,^i which waa published in August, I think, 
or September, 1689, wherein, having said what he pleased, 
sense or nonsense, truth or falsehood, as he found it most 
expedient for coming at his conclusion, toward the end he 
gave his arguments for his side of our present oontroversy. 
They were these two : take them in his own words. 

" 1. There being thirty-two shires or counties, and two 
stewartries (comprehending the whole body of the nation), 
that send their commissioners or repres^ktatives to Parlia- 
ment, and all general meetings of the Estates or Conven- 
tions ; of tiiese thirty-four districts, or divisions of the king- 
dom, there are seventeen entirely Presbyterians ; so tiiat, 
where yon will find one there episcopally inclined, you will 
find one- hundred and fifty Presbyterians ; and the other 
seventeen divisions, where there is one episcopally inchned, 
there are two Presbyterians. 

" 2. Make but a calculation of the valued rent of Sa^ 
land, computing it to be less or more, or computed ar^u- 
mmtandi gratia to be three millions, and you will find the 
Presbyterian heritors, whether of the Nobility or Gentry, to 
be proprietora and possessors of two millions and more, so 
that those that are episcopally inclined cannot have a third 
of that kingdom ; and as for the citizens, or burgesses, and 
oommonalty of Scotland, they are all generally inclined to 
the Presbyterian government, except Papists, and some re- 
mote, wild, and barbarous Highlanders, &c. And all this 
(he saith) is so true, that it can be made appear to a de- 
monstration." 

T am not at leisure to take so much impudent trash to task ; 

' IBj George Ridpfttfa.— E.J 
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only he hinuelf, if he knew any thing of ScotlEuid, ootild not 
hut know that, with the Bsmo faoderatvm, he might have aa- 
sezted that all Seottuh mm were mmntten, and all Scottiti 
vxmen at every birti produced toutriJtitu ! And, indeed, as 
he had the hap to ttutiAU on two such demonatrationa, so I 
believe, to this mintite, he may have the happinesi to claim 
them as his property ,- for I have never heard that any other 
of Am party (no, not G-[ilhert] B[ule] himself) had the kanili- 
new to use them after him. However, so far as I hare 
learned, he was the^rsf autAor who published any thing about 
this controversy. 

The Pntbyterian party having thus adventured to exereite 
th«pr«n with it, one,^ who intended to undeceive the worid 
oonoeming some oontrovernes between the B^pueopaUant 
and the Preahytmant in Scotland, digested hie book into 
Ten Questions, and made the UntA concerning our present 
subject, viz. — " Whether Scottish Presbytery was agreeable 
to the general inolinations of the people t" — arguing to this 
purpose for the negative : — " That the Nobility of the king- 
dom (a very few, not above a dozen excepted) hod all 
sworn the Oath commonly called the Tett,^ wherein all^na- 
tical principles and Covenant oM^ations were renounced and 
abjured : Uiat not one of forty of the Gentry but had Bwom 
it also ; and not fiftiy in all Scotland, out of the Wett, did, 
upon the Indulgence granted by King James, anno 1687, 
forsake their parish churches to frequent meeting-houses : 
that the fferuraliiy of the etmrnme live in cities and market 
towns : that all who conld be of the common council in such 
corporations, or were able to follow any ingenious trade, 
were obliged to take the Teat, and had generally done it : 
that the clergy stood all for Episcopacy, tiiere being, of 
about a tkoutand, scarcely tioenty trimmen betwixt Uie 
Biekop and the PretAyterian Moderator, which twetUy, to- 
gether with all the Presbyterian preachers, could not make 
up the fifth part of such a number as the other nde amounted 
to : that in all the Universities there were not/!mr Matters^ 
ffeade or FM>w>t, inclined to Presbytery : that tho Colleges 

> [Biohop Sage himself.— E.J 
* £Thi« OAth was enacted hy the Fu-Iioment of 1681, uid vw required 
to be token " by all penons in public tnwt in the Btate^ Church, or Annj." 
Skinner's Eecletaosticttl HiBtorj-, vol. ii, p. 4S0, 486^— £.] 
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of Justice and Physic at Edinburgh were so averse from it, 
that the generaliiy of them were ready last summer, tiz. • 
1689, to take arms in defence of their Episcopal ministers,'" 
&o. This Book was puhlished, I think, in the beginning of 
the year 1690. 

What greater demonstration could any man desire of the 
iriUh of the negaHve, if all here alleged was true f And 
what greater argument of the tndh of every om of the alle- 
gation, than the confession of a right uncourteous adveiv 
sary — G[ilbert] Il[ule] I mean, who in answer to this Book, 
wrote his " First Vindication of the Church of Scotland, 
as it is now by law established,'" as he calls it, published at 
London about the end of the year 1690, and reprinted at 
Edinburgh in the beginning of 1691 ! But did he, indeed, 
acknowledge the tfvih of all the allegations 9 Yes, he did 
it notoriously. He yielded to his adversary — " all the gang 
of the clergy, except a few, the Universities and the College 
of Justice <U least, as lately stated." He was not so frank 
to part with the Fhysiciana, indeed, because, if we may take 
his word for it — " there are not a few worthy men of that 
Faculty who are far from inclinations towards Prelacy," 
But he durst not say, it seems, that either the major part, 
or any thing aear the half, was for him. He also yielded 
the generality of the bur^eMes. All the dmt he rused was 
about the KoHliiy and Gentri/, hut what natty dust it was 
let any sensible man consider. As for the Nobility, he 
granted there were only " a few who took not the Test " 
But then he had three things to say for them who took it — 
" 1. They who took the Oaths did not, by that, shew their 
inclination so much, as what they thought fit to comply with 
rather than suffer." But what were they to mffer if they 
took not the Oaths f The loss of their vote in Parliament, 
and a smaUfine, which was seldom, if at any time, exacted ; 
but if they were to saffer no more, could their years of such 
m^fferingt force them to take Oaths so contrary to their incK- 
nattonsf Abstracting from the impiety of mocking Qod, 
and the toretehedness of crotsmg one's ligM, which are con- 
spicuous in swearing against men''s persuasions, could such 
sufferings as these incline any man to swear to support an 
interest which be looked on as " so great and insupportable 
a grievance and trouble to the nation !" But this is not all ; 
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for he added — " 2. Hew msay of these new, when there is 
□o force on them, shew that it was not ohoioe but oeceasitj 
that led them that way!^ I know he meant that many of 
these NobUt hare now broken throagh these Oatka. Let them 
answer for that, but what had he to do m this case with 
hie old friend nsceaity f What neoeuHy can /on!« a man to 
do an ill thing I Besides, oan he prove that it was choiee, 
and not that same kind of neetmty, that led them in the 
way they have lately followed ! That men oan be for this 
thing to-day, and the contrary to-monrow, is a great pre- 
Buraption that they do not much regard either ; but I 
think it will be a little hard to draw from it, that they 
look upon the one as a "great and insupportable grieranoe*' 
more than the other. But the best follows :— " 3. Many, 
who seem to make WHiscience of these bonds, yet show no 
inclination to the thing they are bound to, except by the 
constraint that they brought themselves under.^ After 
this, what may not our author make an argumoit, that 
PrdtKy is such an iU-Ukmi thing, as he would have it, see- 
ing he has got even them to hate it who are oonscientiondy 
for it! 

N'either is he less pleasant about the Gentry. He acknow- 
ledges they as generally took the 7W, which was enough for 
his adversary, as hath appeared. But how tivats he the 
other to^Hc, about their not going to the Presbytmao 
meetings, when they had King James'* Tolerati<m for it! 
Why ! A aiUg argument '■ Why so I Many did go : but 
did his tulversary Ue ffrot^ or calumniate, when he said, 
that not fifty gmihmen in all the kingdcnn (out of the Wett) 
forsook their parish churches, and went to conventicles ! 
Our " VindiKxUor''' durat not say he did, and has he not 
made it evident that it was a fiUy argwmvni f But " ino*f 
other daw to the former way "" — (he means the Episcopal 
Communion) — " hecaaae the law stood for it, and the taeeting- 
houget teamed to he of uncertain continvanee.''^ But would 
they have cleaved to the former toay if they bad thou^t it 
" a great and insupportable grievance and trouble !" Would 
they have so cron^ their inclinationt as to have adhered 
to the communion of the Episcopal Church, when it was 
evident the sting was taken out of the law, and it was not 
to be put in execution 1 Were they bo fond or so a/raid of 
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a H/tieu law, if I may »o ooU it, that they would needs con- 
form to it, though they had no inclinatwa for suoh oonfor* 
mity — though what they conformed with, in obedience to 
that law, waa a "great and insupportable grievance'" to 
them? Did our author and his party reckon upon these 
gentlemen, then, as Presbyterians ! And what though " the 
meetings seemed to be of uncertain contiiiuanoe !" How 
many of the Preabyterian party said in those days, that they 
thought tJiemselves bound to take the ietufit of the Toleration, 
though it should be bat of s/iort continuance, and that 
they could return to the Church when it should be re- 
tracted ! Might not all men have said and done so, if they 
bad been as much Presbyterians! It is trae, our author 
has some other things on this subject in that First Vindica- 
tion, but I shaU consider them afterwards. This was 
G-[ilbert] B[ule]*s first es»ay in this controversy. 

Another Parity-man, finding, belike, that neither the 
" Pla%VrI>ealer^ nor the " Vindicator^ had gained much 
credit by their performances, thought it not inconvenient 
for the tervice of his aect, to publish a book, intituled — " A 
Further Vindication of the present Government of the 
Church of Scotland," and therein to produce his argu- 
ments for determining this controversy. It was printed in 
September, I think, in the year 1691. It is time, he wrote 
something like a gentleman, and spake discreetly of the Epis- 
copal clergy. He had no aeoldif^ in his Book, and was infi- 
nitely far from G[ilb6rt] B[ul©]'s flat railwi/ery; and I 
think myself obliged to thank him for his civility. But 
after all this, when he came to his arguments for proving 
the point about the " inclinatiooa of the people," I did not 
think that he much helped the matter. They were these 
two :• — 

1. "Though the Bishops were introduced in the year 
1662, and did continue tiU the year 1689, during which 
time the far greatest part of all the ministry in Scotland 
was brought in by themselves, and though they had ob- 
tained a National Synod formed for their own interest, yet 
they durst never adventure to call it together, so diffident 
werethey even of these ministers. And can there be a greater 
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demosfitrstion*' — saya he — " of tlie general inoliiiaUoD of 
this nation against Prelacy r* But who seea not how many 
things are wanting here to make a prvbaiih argummt, mnch 
more a demonttraiion f For who knows not that it was not 
in the power of the Bishops, but of the King, to convocate 
a National Synod 1 And who knows not that Presbyterian 
National Synods had committed snoh extravagancti, as might 
bare tempted any King almost to have little kindness for 
National Synods ! Again, supposing the Bishops might have 
obtained one, if they had been for it, but would not ask it, 
was there no other imaginable reason for tlieir forbearing 
to ask one but their diffidence of the ministers i One living 
^tienty-four or tmenty-eigii years agone might possibly have 
slipt into such a mistake ; but for one who wrote only in the 
year 1691, after it was vieiile, nay, signally remarkahle that, 
of near to a thousand Presbyters, not above twenty had fallen 
from the Episcopal principles ; but all had so generally con- 
tinued to profess them, and not only so, but to profess them 
amidst so many disconragetnentB — io prq/ess them and su^er for 
them : — and afW this, I say, for any man to fotmd & d^non- 
ttroHon for proving that " Prelacy is contrary to the mdinar- 
tions of the people,^ on ths fiiahop^s averseness to a NationiJ 
Synod, and ^fotmd that avertenese on the diffidence they had 
of the Presbyters, as if they bad dreaded, or bad ground to 
dread, that ihe Presbyters would have subverted th^ Order 
if they had got a National Synod, seems to me a very singu- 
lar undertaking. Sare I am, if there is any demonitrtUion 
here at all, it is that there was no great ^ore of demonstea.- 
tions to be had for our anther's main conclusion. Neither 
was his other argument any stronger, which was this : — 

2. *' This national aversion is yetfurther demonstrated fix)m 
this, that albeit Prelacy had all the statutes that the Bishops 
could de^re on their behalf, and had them put in execution 
with the utmost severity, yet there was ever found a neces- 
sity to keep up a standing army to uphold them, and to sup- 
press the aversion of the people ; and notwithstanding there- 
of there were frequent insurrections and rebellions." Now, 
who sees not the wealtnest of this demonstraiion f For who 
knows not that a small part of a nation, by their notorious 
vngovemaUeneis, and their habitual propeneitiet to rvW, may 
oblige the Government to keep up a little standing army 
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Baoh as ours in Scotland v/as For auppreseing tbem, if at any 
time tbey should break out into a rebellion ! The party, I 
think, can hare but little credit from such demtmstrationi, for 
this demonstration muHt either suppose that none in the nation 
are apt to rebel except Preebyteriana, and they, too, only 
npon the head of church-government; or it can conclude 
nothing, for if Presbyterians can rebel upon other reatont, 
though they make this the main, the specious, the clamour- 
cos pretext, as I doubt not their democraiical principles may 
incline them to do upon occasion ; or, if otherg than tinctre 
Presbyterians can venture on the horrid sin of rebellion, 
there is still reason For the standing army. Besides, what 
gained they by these their frequent insurrectioas and rebel- 
lions ? Were they not easily and readily cruthed by the rest 
of the nation ! But if bo, I think, if there is any argument 
here at oU, it concludes another way than our aiithor de- 
signed it. But it is not worth the while to insist longer on 
this argument ; only, if it is a good one, the Bishops and their 
adherents have reason to thank our author For shewing them 
the way how they may have their government restored. For 
by this way of reasoning they have no more to do but fall 
upon the ktMici of rsiamg fregu^iU imurrediont and rebd- 
Uone against the present Gtovernment, and then their work 
is done. For thus a demonstration sh^ b^riend them ; this, 
when there is a necessity of keeping up a landing army to 
support Presbytery, because of frequent insurrections and 
rebellions raised on its account — it is a demonstration that 
it is " a great and insupportable grievance and trouble to 
the nation, and contrary to the inclinations of the generality 
of the people, and therefore it ought to be abolished.^ The 
truth is, such reasonings are not only sophistical, but danger- 
ous. They are founded upon the principles of rebellion, and 
they tend directly and naturally towards rebellion, and they 
ought to be noticed by every wise Government ; and so I 
leave this author. 

The next paper con^t I shall take notice of was between 
the author of the " Third Letter"! in the pamphlet called — 
" An Account of the Present Persecution of the Church in 
Scotland,^ &o. published anno 1 90 ; and ^[ilbert] B[ule], 



' [Bidiop Sage himself. — E.] 

21 
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in liiB " Second Vindication," published towards the end of 
the year 16^1. 

Ilid " Epietier,*" k& 0[ilbert] It[ule] is sometimes pleased 
to call him, had craved a poU, deeming it, it seems, the only 
proper method for ooaiing at a sure account of the " inclina- 
tions of the generality of the people ;" and I think he had 
reason, for if matters must go by the " inclinations of the 
people,'^ it is jutt to ask the people about their i-acUnatiom. 
But would G-[ilbert] B[ule] ^ow him this demand, which 
had eo much of plain equity in it ! No. " His talk" says he, 
" of putting the matter to the poll I neglect as an impracti- 
cable fancy .^'1 But who sees not that this was plain .^or to 
put it upon such an iamef What imaginable impossibility, or 
abeurdity, or difficulty, or inconveniency, could moke poUing 
upon this account impracticalUe f Was it not found practi- 
cable enough in the days of the CovenatU, when the wrieet child^ 
if he could turiie his own natne, was put to it to etAecrihe it \ 
What should make it more impracticable to poll the king- 
dom for finding the "people's inclinations" about Episcopacy 
and Presbytery, than it was to levy ieatih-mmtey from the 
whole kingdom ! Is it not as practicable to poll the kingdom 
about church-government, as to poll it for raising the pr»- 
sent suisidy, which is imposed by poll f I am apt to believe, 
the inclinations of the " generahty of the people" would have 
been as much satisfied if polling had been reduced to prao- 
tiee on the one account, as the other. 

That same " Epi^Ur^ in that same EpistU, adduced 
another argument which was to this purpose — " That in the 
years 1G87 and 1688, when the schism was in its elevation, 
there were but some three or four Presbyterian meeting- 
houses erected on the north side of the Tay, i. e. in the 
greater half of the kingdom, and these, too, very little 
frequented or encouraged ; uid that on the south side of tliat 
river — (except in the five associated shires in the West)^ — 



' Second Vindication, ad Letter iii. Sec. 5. 
* [Lotiark, Renfrew, Ayr, I>DmfrieB,Bnd Kirkcudbright, tt is iringiilar 
that in this once fanatical part of Scotland, now included in the Diocese 
of Olaqcow, there ts a |p«at reaction taking place in the public mind in 
favour of Episcopacy, which is making r^id stridoa in these districtH, as 
may bcaecnfroin the nnmborofchiirches, which have been erected within 
the last few_veats,and the projected on«a which are eoon to be commenced. 
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the third man was never engaged in the scAtmn.'" Thia was 
matter of fact ; and, if true, a solid demoostration that 
" Prelacy, and the superiority of any office in the Church 
above PresbyteiB, was not then a great and insupportable 
grievance and trouble to the nation, and contrary to the 
inclinations of the generality of the people." For had it 
been such, how is it ima^nable, when there was such an 
ample Toleration — such an cAsoluU and vnperpkxed liberty 
— nay, bo much notoriout encouragement given by the then 
Government to separate from the Episcopal Communion, that 
so few should have done it ? Whoso pleased might then 
have safely, and without the least prospect of worldly hazard, 
joined the Presbyterians ; yet scarcely a Ji/th or a eixtA 
part of the nation did it. I am not sure that the nature of 
the thing was capable of a clearer evidence, unless it had 
been put to the " impracticable fancy." Let us next consider 
0[i]bert] R[ule's] Answers, and judge by them if the EpistUr 
was wrong as to the matter of fact. He hath some two or 
three. We shall try them severally. 

'S}i6 first to the purpose is, if there be many in the north- 
om parts who are not for Presbytery, there are as few for 
the present settlement of the State. To what purpose is 
the present attUanent of the State forced in here ! Was the 
controversy between him and his adversary concerned in it 
in the least ! What impertinent answering is this ! Is 
there so much as one syllable here that contradicts__tbe 
Epi^lar't position ! 

But, 2. "We afSrm,'' says G[ilbert} E[ule], "and can 
make it appear, not only that there are many in the North 
who appeared zealously for Presbytery, as was evident by the 
members of Parliament who came from these parts. Very 
few of them wore otherwise inclined, and they made a great 
figure in the Parliament for settling both the State and the 



It ia to thia portion of Scotland that the Churchnuin directs his ejes for 
encouragement, and certaJnt}' he a not disappointed, while he has most 
aolid ^Toundsfor hoping that the present increaae of the Church in those 
parte is but the eameBt of what ui likelj to occur under the active'super- 
intendence of the Right Rev. T>r Russell, Bishop of Glasgow, and through 
the readiness with which he embraces every opportunity of getting edifices 
reared for th« pure worship of God, the right administration of the 
Sacromeots, and the preaching of trtie religion.— E.] 
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Cbtiroh.^ If one were put to it to examine this Answer par- 
ticularly and minutely, I think he might easily make even 
G[ilbert] R[ule] himself wtsA that he had neyer meddled 
with it. It were no hard task to give a just account how it 
on]y happened that there was so much as ons Northern mem- 
ber (who was not such by Hrih) of the Preshyterian per- 
suanon in the Meeting of Estates. It were as easy to repre- 
sent what figures some of them made, or can readily jn^iie — 
tmcoTttA Jiffures, truly. AH this were very easy, I say, if one 
were put to it, but as it is not seasonable, so it is not need- 
ful, for it is plain nothing here oontradiete the " EpitHer"!" 
position, though the Northern members of the Presbyterian 
persuasion had been twice as many as they were, and thongh 
they had made greater figures than can be pretended. Yet it 
may be very true, that there were so few t^paratuis in the 
Northern counties as the "Epistler" affirmed there were ; and 
for the respect G[ilbert] R[ule] owes to his Northern frieadt 
and figure-maiers, I would advise him never again to insist 
on such a tender point, and so I leave it and proceed to 
what follows. 

3. "There are very many ministers in the North (and 
people that own them), who, though they served under Epis- 
copacy, are willing to join with the Presbyterians, and whom 
the Presbyterians are ready to receive when occasion shall 
bo given, and those of the best qualified among them." How 
such ministers as have joined, or are ready to join, with the 
Presbyterians, can be called the best qualified amongst the 
Episcopal clergy, so long as integriiy of life, comtancy in ad- 
hering to true Catholic principles, an hearty abhorrence of 
schism, comeienee of the religion of oaths, self-denial, taking 
up the Cross patiently and cheerfully, and preferring Chris- 
tian honour and innocence to worldly conveniences, can be 
said to be amongst the best qualifications of a Christian 
minister, I cannot understand. I understand as little what 
ground our author had for talking so confidently about these 
Northern ministers. Sure I am, he had no sure ground to 
say so ; and I think the transactions of the last General 
Assembly, and the unsuccessfulness of Mr Meldrum's expedi- 
tion to the North this summer,are demonstrations that he had 
no ground at all to say so. But whatever be of these things, I 
desire the reader to consider impartially, whether — supptMODg 
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all were uncontroverted truth our author asserts so confi- 
dently here — this Answer convells the matter of tiuA asserted 
by the author of the " Letter f What is there here that 
looks like proving that the schism was greater in the North 
than was asserted by the " Epistler f" Or what is there 
here that can by any colour of consequence infer, that Pre- 
lacy in these Northern parts was a " great and insupport- 
able trouble and grievance, and contrary to the inclinations 
of the generality of the people f Doth not our author 
acknowledge that these ministers served under Episcopacy, 
and that their people owned them, without any reluctancies 
of comciettce ? 

But the "^M(for" had said — "There were not above three 
or four Presbyterian meeting-houses on the north side of the 
Tay ;" and the Vindicator says — " They far exceeded that 
number." How easy had it been for the " Vindicator" to 
have given us the definite number of Presbyterian meeting- 
houses in these parts during the time of the above-mentioned 
Toleration f He, who was so very exact to have his informa- 
tions from all corners, might, one would think, have readily 
satisfied himself in this instance, and fairly fixed one lie on 
the " EpistUr ,-" and is it not a great presumption that the 
" Epistler"^ was in the right, and that the " Vindicator^ who 
woe so anxious to have all his adversaries liars, was hardly 
put to it in this matter, when he could do no more than 
oppose an tndefinile number to the " Epistler^i^ definite one! 
For my part, I think it not worth the while to be positive 
about the precise number ; hut I can say this without heri- 
tation, that all who separated from their parish churches on 
that side the river would not have SHed/our ordinary meet- 
ing-houses. 

From what hath been said, I think it is clear, the 
" Epititler'" was honest enough in his reckoning for the 
north side of the Tay. Con all be made as safe on the south 
side? The " JEpistler"" had said, that (except in the West) 
" the third man was never engaged in the schism." G-[Ubert] 
R[ule] answers — " We know no schism but what was made 
by his party ; but that the plurality did not suffer under 
the horrid persecution raised by the Bishops, doth not prove 
that they were not inclined to Presbytery, but either that 
many Presbyterians had freedom to hear Episcopal ministers, 
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or that all were not resolute eoougli to suffer for their 
principle ; so that this is no rational way of judging of the 
people^s inclinations." I will neither engage at present with 
him in the question, who is the Soottiik Bchimaatic, nor 
digress to the point of the horrid pmteevtion raised hy the 
Bishops. Another occasion may be as proper for them ; but 
I desire the reader again to consider this Answer, and judge 
if it keeps not a pretty good distance from the " Epistler's" 
position f Is any thing s^d here that contradicts — that looks 
like contradicting, the matter of fact f What new fashion 
of answering is this, to talk whatever comes in one^s head, 
without ever ofiering to attack the strength of the reason- 
ing he undertakes to discuss ! 

By this taste, the judicious reader may competently judge 
which is the right side of the present controversy ; and 
withal, if I mistake not, he may guess if the Presbyterian 
Kirk in Scotland was not well provided when it got G{ilbert] 
B[iile3 for ite " Vindicator^ Shall he furnish thee, pa- 
tient reader .' with any more dirertisement ! If thou canst 
promise for t\iy patience, I oejapromiM for Q[ilbert B[ule]. 

This learned gentleman found himself so puzzled, it seems, 
about this part of the Article, that he was forced to put on 
the/wr« cap, and turn ridieviom to mankind. However, it 
was even better to be that, than to yield in so weighty a con- 
troversy — ^than to part with the "inclinations of the people" — 
that articulus itantit et cadmiit eccleaiw. But is there a play 
to succeed worthy of all this prologue ! Consider, and judge. 
He has so limited and restricted the " generality of the 
people,^ to m^e his cause some way defensible, that, for 
any thing I know, he has confined them all within his own 
doailet ; at least he may do it before he shall need to yi^d 
any more in his argument. He is at this trade of limiting in 
both his " Vindications.^^ I shall oast them together, that 
the world may consider ^eprodw^. 

" 1. There are many ten thousands who ore unconcerned 
about religion, both in the greater and the lesser truths (^ 
it I and it is most irrational to consider them in this ques- 
tion. 2. There are not a few who are of opinion, that 
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oburoh-goverament, as to the »peeie» of it, is indifferent ; 
these ought not to be brought into the reokoning. 3. There 
are not a few whose light and oonscienoe do not inclitie them 
to Episcopacy, who are yet zealous for it, and ag^at Pres- 
bytery, because under the one they are not censured for 
their immoralities, as under the other ; these ought to be 
excluded also. So ought all, 4, Who had a dependence on 
the Court ; and, 5. All who had a dependence on the Pre- 
lates. 6. All Popishly affected, and who are but Protestants 
in masquerade. 7- All euemies to King William, and the 
present Govermneut.^ 

I am just to him — all these exclusions out of the reckon- 
ing he has, if he has not more. And ^ve him these, and he 
dares affirm that " they who are conscientiously for Prelacy 
are so few in Scotland, that not one of many hundreds or 
thousands is to be found^ — First Vindication. " They who 
are for Episcopacy are not one of a thousand in Scotland" — 
Second Vindication. Now, not to fall on examining his 
KmitaiuMu singly, because that were to be tici of his own 



In the _/fr«^ place, one would think, if he had been allowed 
his Hmiiatwiu, he mi^t in all conscience have satisfied him- 
self, without hegging the qvestion to boot ; yet even that he 
has most cowtou^ done. For I think the question was not — 
Who were oonscientiouBly for Prelacy, or inclined for Episco- 
pacy ! bat — " Whether Prelacy, and the superiority of any 
office in the Church above Presbyters, was a great and insup- 
portable grievance and trouble to the nation, and contrary 
to the inclinations of the generality of the people f And 
there is some dijirmee, as I take it, between these questions. 
But let him take the itatt of the question. If he must needs 
have it, I can spare it to him ; nay, if it can do him service, I 
can grant him yet more. When the matter comes to be tried 
by this his standard, I shall be satisfied that it fall to his 
share to bo judge. He should understand his own Bale best, 
and so may be fittest for such nice decidona as a point so 
tender must needs require, though, I think, he may take the 
tkort cut, as we say, and give his own judgment without 
more ado, for thither it must recur at last, only I cannot 
guoss why he excluded all " Popishly affected," &c. Was 
it to lot ajrimd go with a foe ? T think he might have 
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learned from history, if not from experieiice,^ that PapUts 
have been amongst the best frieadt to his iateresta, and 
very ready to do his jtarty service upon occasion, which it is 
not to be thought they would have done for nothing. But 
however this is, having granted him so much, I think he ia 
bound to grant me one little thing. I ask it of him only for 
peaca ; I canyorew it from him if I please. It ia — that all his 
limitatuins, regfrictiont, «xclHsions, castinga-out^ Bettinfft-ande, 
or whatever he pleasee to call them, were adduced by him 
for setting the Article in its nativo had proper light, and as 
it ought to be understood. But if so, I cannot think he hini' 
self can repute it an/air deeding to give the world &/air 
view of the Article as thus explained and enlightened ; and 
so digested, it must run to this purpose, as I take it : — 

" That Prelacy, and the superiority of any office in the 
Church above Presbyters, is and hath been a great and in- 
supportable grievance and trouble to this nation, and con- 
trary to the inclinations of the generality of the people ; 
excluding from this generality of the people, 1. All these 
many ten thousands of the people who are unconcerned 
about religion, both in the greater and lesser truths of it. 
2. All these many of the people who are of opinion that 
church-government, as to the species of it, is indifTerent. 
S. All these other many of the people whose light and con- 
science do not incline them to Episcopacy, who are yet 
xeolous for it, and against Presbytery, because under the 
one they are not censured for their immoralities, as under 
the other. 4. All such of the people as had any dependence 
on the Court : 5. Or on the Prelates : 6. Or are Popishly 
affected, and Protestants only in masquerade. And, 7- All 
such as are enemies to K[ing] W[illiam] and the present 
civil government, ever since the Reformation {they, i. e. such 

» [This was true of King James II., aa avowed Roroan Catholk, m]u>, 
to serve hU own purposea, befriended the Covenanting Presbyteriaas by 
repealing the Penal I^ws. It ia a well known historical fact, thatjbj 
means of bis emissariefi, the celebrated Cardinal Richelien, in order to 
foment strife, and thus weaken the Reformed inter^t in Britain, held 
negotistiona with the Covenanting partj about the yew IG38 ; and, when 
the Rebellion regularly broke out, arms, ammunition, and moaej, were 
supplied to thcae Protetlant champione by Itomiih Pnmce. Prohnbly 
this was the circnmstAnee to which our author mainly allndes in Oua 
place.— E.] 
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of the people aa are not excluded from the g«Herality of tAe 
people by any of the aforesaid exceptions, having reformed 
from Popery by PreebyterB), and therefore it ought to be 
abolished." 

So the Article must run, I say, when duly ^rUiffhtened by 
our author's gloieet ; and, when a neto Meeting of Estates 
shall settle another new goveranwnt, and put such an Article 
in another new Claim of Right, I do hereby give my word, I 
shall not be the first that shall move controversies about it. 
But till that is done, 6[ilbert] B[u]e] must allow me the 
use of a certain sort of liberty I have, of thinking, at least, 
that hia wits were a wool-gathering (to use him as mannerly 
as can be done by one of his own compliments) when he 
spent so many of his sweet words (another of his phrases) so 
very pleasantlff. Thus did GJ[ilbert] R[ule] defend this part 
of the Article against the arguments of his adversaries ; but 
did he produce none for his own side of the controversy i 
Yes, one, and only one, so far as I can remember. It is in 
his Answer to the First of the " Four Letters,'^ Sect. 7 — the 
letter written by the Military Chaplain, as he was pleased to 
call him. 

This Military Chaplain^ had said — " That the Church 
party was predominant in this nation both for number and 
quality. " That it is not so," Bay8G[iIbert]B[ule], " is evident 
from the constitution of our ParUament/' This is the ar- 
gument. Now, not to enter upon dangerous or undutiful 
■questions about Parliaments, I shall say no more at present 
but this — when 6[ilbert] R[u]e] shall make it appear that 
all the Acts and J)eed$ of the present Parliament have been, 
all alongst, agreeable to the " inclinations of the generality 
of the people," or when he shall secure the other part of the 
Article against the dint of this his own good argument — I 
mean, when he shall make it appear that such reasoning is 
firm and solid, in the present case, and withal, shall make it 
appear that the Deeds and Acts of twenty-sewn FarliatMnta — 
ho knows well enough who numbered them to him — ratifying 
and confirming Episcopacy, cannot, or ought not, to amount 
to as good an argument for the " inclinations of the gene- 
rality of the people" in former times. When he shall make 

' (The Rev. Thomu 51orcr, Vide note, tupra Preiace.— E.] 
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these thinga appear, 1 say, I shall then think a little more 
about his argument. This, I think, is enough for him. At 
present I shall consider it no more ; only, now that he hath 
brought the present Parliament upon the tta^f, I will take 
occasion to propose some few questions, which the minding 
or it suggests to me, and I seriously desire, not 6[ilbertJ 
B[ulej, but some truly senuble, ingenious, and sober person 
of the Presbyterian persuasion — some person who had op- 
portunity to know how matters went, and a head to compre- 
hend them, and who has candour and conscionce to relate 
things OB they truly were, or are, to give plain, frank, direct 
and pertinent answers to them, speaking the sense of his 
heart openly and distinctly, without mincing, and without 
ter^veraation. My question shall not in the least touch the 
di^ntiy or autAorify of tlie Parliament. All 1 design them for 
is to bring liff&t to the present controversy. 

And I ask — 1. Whether the Presbyterian party did not 
exert and concentre all their wit and force, all their counsel 
and cunning, and their art and application — all their skill 
and conduct in politics, both before ond in the beginning of 
the late Eevolution, for getting a Meeting o/EitaUi formed 
for their purposes ? 

2. Whether the universal unhinging of all things then, 
and the general surprise, confuraon, and irresolution of the 
rest of the nation occa«oned thereby, did not contribute 
extraordinarily for furthering the Presbyterian designs and 
projects \ 

3. Whether, notwithstanding all this, when the Estates 
first met, they hod not both great and well grounded fmn 
that ihw projtda might miscarry, and they might be wt- 
vcUd in the Meeting \ 

4. Whether very many, very considerable, members had 
not deserted the House before it was thought seasonable to 
offer at putting the Article about churoh-govcmment in the 
CWm of Bight ! 

5. Whether, though they got this Article thnat into tho 
Claim of Bight, and mode part of the original contract 
between King and people, in the month of April 1689, they 
wore not, to their great grief, disappointed of the establish- 
ment of their ^m of church-govemmcat in the/rrt Session 
of Parliament holden in June, Sic, that same year \ 
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6. Whether in the begiDoing of the netct seesion (which 
VBs in AprU 1690), they were not under very dreadful 
approheneiona of another dis&ppointcient ; and whether they 
would not have been very near to, if not in, a state of 
despair, if all the anti-Pre»byterian members had unani- 
mously convened, and aat in Parliament ! 

7. After they had recovered from these fears, and when 
they luui the courage to propose the establishment of their 
Government, and it came to be voted in the House, 1 ask if 
it was any thing like afvU Howt f^ Plainly, if a third part 
of iJiOBO who might have sat as members were present ? 

8. Whether all those members who voted for it at that time 
can be said to have done it from a principle of conscience, 
or a firm persuasion they had that " Prelacy was a great 
and inanpportable grievance and trouble to the nation, and 
contrary to the inclinations of the generality of the people !" 
Or whether it may be said, without breach of charity, that 
not a few (of the few} voted so mainly from other principles, 
such ae compliance with some leading giateanen. Sec. ? 

9. Whether those of the Presbyterian persuasion, after 
they found that they had prevailed in the Parliament, did 
not proceed to make the Act, obliging all persona in public 
stations to sign the Declaration, called the Atsurance, as 
much, if not more, for securing the government in their 
own hands, and keeping out Anti-Pretbyteriant, than for 
strengthening K[ing] W[illiam]'8 interests ! 

10. Whether they had not in their prospect the great 
difficulty of getting Presbyterian ministers planted in 
churches, if patronages should continue, when they made 
the Act depriving patrons of these their rights ! And 
whether they hod not in their prospect the as great difficul- 
ties of getting such ministers planted, if (according to the 
true Presbyterian principles, at least pretetmmt) the call- 
ing of a minister should have depended upon tbe pluraUtv 
of voices in the parish, when they consented to euch a model 

' [The Dukes of Uamilton and Queensbcny, the Earls of Linlithgow 
and BalcuTUi, with man; others of th^ Nobility and Gentry, hod retired 
in di^uet. "Vbe Bishops were in conce&liaent ; or, w Lord Dundee had 
wittilj' observed, the " CAureA vxu ixvit&U," and none but Ihoae of tho 
party renuined. Bliinnor'i EcclesiitsUcal Iliittory, vol. ii. p. C30. L«w- 
BOn'H nistory of the Scottish Episcopal Church from the Bevolution to 
the Prexent Time, p. 107.— E.) 
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for caUmg of ministerB sa w&s estabUabed in that same 
session of Parliament \ 

11. Notwithstanding that Act of Parliament, which abo- 
lished patrona^a,^ did notoriously encroaoh upon the people's 
power legated to them by Christ in his Testament, aooor^ng 
to the genuine Presbyterian priaciples, by putting the retd 
power of calling ministers in the hands of the Pr«sij/Ury, for 
the greater expedition and security of getting Presbyterian 
ministers planted in churches — Dotwithstanding all this, I 
say, I ask, whether they did not meet with many difficulties, 
and much impediment and opposition in the plantation^ of 
such ministers in very many parishes t In consequence of 
this, I ask — 

12. Whether it was not the sense of these difficulties and 
oppositions, which so frequently encumbered them, that 
niade the Presbyterian ministers so notoriously betray their 
trust which they pretend to have, as comenators of the 
li&erties and priviiegei of Chri»C» kingdom and people, when 

' [This Act was to the effect — ** that va the vacancy of any porticul&r 
church, aod for supplying the same vith a mitiitrter, the Protestant hrrlttn 
and ddfrs are to name and propose the peraon to the whole coogregation, 
to he rather approren or diaai^roTen by them ; and if they disapprove, 
they are to give in their reasons, to the effect the afiUr may he cognosced 
upon hy the Presbytery of the bounds, at whose jitdgmaU, and by whose 
dtlrrmiwUion, the calling and entry of every particular minister is to bs 
(»^ered and concluded, reserving to the Presbyteries the right of jurt 
dtvobito, and to n^at burghs the calling of their ministers, as in use before 
the year 1600. In recompenceof which rig^t of presentation the heritors 
of every parish are to jmy (he patron six hundred merks against a certdn 
time, and under certain proportions." It will be seen that by Ibis Act 
the heriters and elders were sabstitnted for the patron—" a number of 
men, more or fewer, as it might happen, and the divine right of the peoi^e, 
that grtai idol of Pre byterian vciteratioti, nu bought and aold IHe any nwimon 
bargain" This Act was rescinded about twenty years afterwards, and 
ever linee there has been a perpetual agitation within the Bcnttiah Esta- 
blishment for the abolition of patronage, and a return te the Avonrite 
decree of 1649, which conferred upon the Kirk what they please to call 
" the goqiel privilege of popular elections." The result of this agitation, 
which has been resisted by the successive Governments of the country, 
has been the lat« !fon-Inlriuion Sdiina. — F..] 

' [For iustances of this, see lAn-son's I lislory of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church from the Revolution to the Present Time, Chap. vitt. which is 
devoted to setting forth, /nun tie odniifnon r(f Prtilqiieriim writtn, the 
oppontion of the people in varioos districts to the settlement of Presby- 
terian ministers, and their attachment to, and determination to uphold, 
the Episcopal incumbents in the posseedon of their cures. — £.] 
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they consented that, in the lagf Session of Parliament, 
ChrUfg legacy should be so clogged and limited, as that none 
shall have poioer of giving voice in the calling of ministers 
til] they shall first moear the Oath of Allegiance, and sign the 
Assurance.^ 

13. And lastly, I aak, whether our Presbyterian brethren 
would be content that all that has been done in reference to 
Church matters, since the beginninj^ of the late Revolution, 
should be looked upon as undone ; and that the settlement 
of the Church should again depend upon a neWy fret, 
vnchgged, vnprelimited, imover-avjed Meeting of Etiatet f 

I am very ranch persuaded that a plain, candid, impartial, 
and ingenuous resolution of these few questions mi^t go 
very far in the decision of this present controversy. And 
yet, after all this labour spent about it, I must confess I do 
not reckon it was, in true value, worth thirteen sentences, 
as perchance may appear in part within a little. And so I 
proceed to 



THE FIFTH INQriRY — WHETHER, SOPPOSIKO THE APFIKHATIVKS 
IB THE FRECXDING INQUIRIES HAD BBEN TKVE, THEY WOULD 
HAVE BBEK OF SDPFICIEITT FORCE TO INFER THE COKCLUSIOR 
ADTANCBS IH THE ARTICLES, TIZ. THAT PRELACY, ETC. 
OUGHT TO BE ABOLISHED \ 

The Affirmatives are these two : — *' 1, That Prelacy waa a 
great and insupportable grievance, &c. 2. That this Church 
was reformed by Preabytera," The piirpose of this Inquiry 
is to try if these were good reasons for the ahoUtion of 
Prelacy. Without further address I think they were not ; 
not the first, viz. " Prelacy being a great and insupportable 
grievance and trouble to this nation, and contrary to the 
inclinations of the generality of the people,'" 



' [This, of conre^ would greati j curtail tbe nnniber of electors amoDg- 
the hnitoTs, ntost of whom were opposed to the new Govermnent, were 
itaoncb Chnrchmoi, and conld not, tberrfore, either swear allegituice to 
William and Mary, or subscribe the " AsBurance," which ww an acknow- 
ledgment tbat William and Mwy were as well dejiiw as it facta. King and 
Qneen of Scotland, and a promise to defend their Title and Government 
•gainst the late Rimg Jama, and all tAgr enenatt. — E.] 
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1. Sure I am, our Presbyterian brethren had not this way 
of reasoning from oar Beformers, for I remember John Knox, 
in his letter to the Queen-Regent of ScotUnd,! rejected it 
with sufficient appearances of keotmest and contempt. He 
called it a /etch of the doyil to 5fiW people's eyes with sach a 
sophism — to make them look on " that religion as most per- 
fect which the multitude, by wrong custom, have embraced,'" 
or to inHnvaU " that it is impossible that that religion should 
be false which so long time, so many Oonncils, and so great 
a multitude of men have authorised and confirmed, &c. for,^ 
says he, " if the opinion of the multitude ou^t always to be 
preferred, then did Ood injury to the original worid, for 
they were all of one mind, to-wit, conjured against QoA, 
except Noah and hie family." And I have shewed already 
that the iody of our Reformers, in all their petitions for 
reformation, made the Word of Ood, the practices of the 
Apostles, the Catholic sentiments and principles of the 
Primitive Church, &c., and not "the inclinations of the 
people," the Bvlt of Be/ormation. 

Nay, 2. G[Ubert] E[ule] himself is not pleased with this 
standard. He not only teUs the world that " Presbyterians 
wished and endeavoured that that phrase might not have 
been used as it was ;"^ but he ridictdeB it in his First Vin- 
dication, in answer to the Tenth Question, though he made 
himself ridiculous by doing it as he did it. The matter is 
this. The author of the Ten Questions, finding that this topic 
of " the inclinations of the people" was insisted on in the 
Article as an argument for abolishing Prelacy, undertook 
to demonstrate that though it were a good argument, it 
would not bo found to conclude as the formeri of the Article 
intended — aiming, unqumtionably, at no more than that it 
was not true that " Prelacy was such a great and iosupport' 
able grievance," Sic. ; and to make good his undertaking, 
he formed his demonstration, as I have already accounted. 
Now, hear G[ilbGrt] R[ule] — "It is a new topic," says he, "not 
often used before, that such away of religion is best, because," 
&c. " that his discourse will equally prove that Popeiy is 
preferable to Protestantism ; for in France, Italy, ^ain, &o. 
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not the multitude only, Lut all the Churchmen, &c., are of 
that way." Thus, I say, G[ilbert] B[ule] ridicttled the 
ar^ment, though he most ridiculotuty fancied he v/aa ridi- 
mding his adversary, who never dreamed that it was a good 
argument, but could have been as ready to ridicule it as 
another. However, I must oonfeas G[ilbert] ]l[ule] did 
indeed treat the argument justly, for — 

3. Supposing the argument good, I cannot see how any 
Church could ever have refonned from Popery ; for, I think, 
when Luther began in Germany, or Mr Patrick Hamilton 
in Scotland, or Zuin^us, or Oecolompadius, or Calvin, &c., 
in their reepeotive countries and churches, they had the 
" inclinations of the people generally" against them, Nay,if I 
mistake not, our Saviour and Apostles found it so too, when 
they at first undertook to propagate our holy religion ; and 
perchance, though the Christian religion is now generally 
professed in most nations in Europe, some of them might be 
soon rid of it, if this standard were allowed to take place. 

I have heard of some who have not been well pleased with 
St Paul for having the word Bishop so frequently in his 
language, and I remember to have been told that one (not 
an unlearned one), in a conference being pressed with a testi- 
mony of IrenffiuB^s (in his Lib.III.cap.3. AdversuaHereticos), 
for an uninterrupted succession of Bishops in the Church of 
Borne from the Apostles'* times at first, denied confidently 
that any such thing was to be found in Irenseus ; and when 
the book was produced, and he was convinced by an ocular 
demonstration that Ireneeus had the testimony which was 
alleged, ho delivered himself to this purpose — "J see i( is there, 
brother, but wouid to God it had not been there .'" N^ow, had 
these people who were thus ofiended with St Paul and 
Irenscus, been at the writing of their books, is it probable 
we should have had them (with their imprimatur) as we have 
them! Indeed, for my part I shall never consent that the 
Bible, especially the New Teetatnent, be reformed according 
to some "people's inclinations ;'" for if that should be allowed, 
I should be very much afraid there would be strange 
cutting and carving. I should be very much afraid that tho 
" doctrine of self-preservation^ should jvstle out the doctrine 
of the Cross — that inigkt should find more favour than right, 
— that the force and poioer should possess thumaelves of 
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tbe places of the faith and patienet of the tainiB — and that 
(beside many other places) we might aoon see our last of 
(at least) the firtt wee» vertts af the thirteenth Copter to 
the Bomant.^ 

I shall only add one thing more, which 0[ilbert] B[ule]> 
naming of France gave me occasion to think on. It is, that 
the French King and his ministers, as mach ae some people 
talk of their abilities, must for all that be but of the ordinary 
aizB of maniind. Forif theyhadbeena8tt)twandthiQkmgmen 
as some of their neighbours, they might have easily stopped 
all the mouths that were opened gainst them some years ago 
for their peneeiUing the Proteetantt in that kingdom ; for if 
they had but narrated in an edict, that " the religion of the 
Hugonots was and had still been a great and insupportable 
grievance and trouble to their nation, and contrary to the 
inclinations of the generality of the people, ever since it was 
professed among them," their work was done. I believe 
0[ilbert] B[ulo] himself would not have called the truth of 
the proposition in question. 

How easy were it to dwell longer on this subject i But 
I am afraid I have noticed it too much already. To con- 
clude, then — What is this standard else than the fundamental 
principle ot Hohbiam^ — that )i<Ay scheme for brtUalizing man- 
kind, and making religion, reason, revelation— every thing 
that aims at making men manly, to yield onto, at least, to 
depend on, the friatg oi flesh and Uood, or, which is all one, 
arrant »eme and ungovernable passion f And so I leave it. 

^ [These vereeB relate to the doctrine of paaaive oliedienoe to consii- 
tated BDthoritiee, which has at no period been the creed of Presby- 
terianiam. iDdeed, it cut acarcetf be said that it practically recoj^iiiBM 
obedience of any kind, when its own views are thwart«d or contradicted. 
Its aim seems rather ia be the subjugation of everj opposng power to its 
own arbitrary sway, and the history of Scottish Covenanting Proteataatism 
fiimisbes a remarlcable instance of tbe old proverb that " extremes oftoi 
meet," in the fact, that at p«rticnlar periods it has asserted the claim for 
tbe complete sapremacy of (vcfctuuticof over civU authority ; thus assimi- 
lating itself by this grasping dogma to what is generally considered tha 
worst feotnre in the system of " Popery."— E.] 

* [So called from Thomas Eobbes, who was bom at Mslmesbnry la 
Wiltshire, April Q, 15S8, and died December 4, 1679, in hia nbety-second 
year. He was the nnthor of several works on politics and religion, and 
perhaps there has been no one whose writings have had a more pemidoas 
influence in spreading irreligion and infidelity in the world. — £.J 
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But is the second reaton an; better! If this Church had 
been reformed by Presbyters, would that have been a good 
ailment for abolishing Prelacy X Who sees not that 
it is much about the aame 8%xe with the former! Indeed, 
I am apt to think, had the several Churches in the world 
erected their governments by this Rule, we should have 
had some pretty odd constitutions. Thus, the Church 
collected of old amongst the Indians by Fmmentius and 
Edesius,' should have been governed still by laicka ; for 
Frumentius and Sdesius were no more than laicka when 
they first converted them. Thus all Xaverius's^ converts 
and their successors should have been always governed by 
JeauiU ; for it is past controversy Xaverius was a Jesuit,^ 



' [Two brothers who, when cUldren, irere taken by their uncle on a mer- 
cantile voyage ; bat on their return, the veasel in which thej sailed ww 
irt«cked on the coast of Africa, and all the crew drowned except the tm 
boys. They were taken to the Palace of the King of Ethiopia, who dwelt at 
the city of Axuma, werehronghtupby hiin,aiid exalted to hononr. Being 
intent upon the conversion of the country to Christianity, in which they had 
been iDBtructedbeforeleavingTyre, their natlTe city, they speedily resigned 
their situations at the Ethiopian Court, in order that they might devote 
themselves to the holy work. But feeling their want of orders and 
misaioi), they sought earnestly to have it supplied. Edesius rctomed to 
Tyre, and was admitted to the priesthood. Frumentius went to Aleji- 
andrio, in order to supplicate the Fatriarch,the illustrious St AthanEisins, 
to send a pastor, to complete the pious work of conversion which be had 
be^n. St Athannsius having called a Synod of Bisliops, determined to 
invent this zcalons layman with the sacred office of a Uishop. Accord- 
ingly FmmenliuR was consecrated, and returned into Ethiopia, where his 
labours continued to be crowned with the utmost success. Having uded 
with Athanasius during the Arian controversy, he incurred the anger of 
the heretical Constanlius, who endeavoured to injure him as much as he 
possibly could. Hec Butler's Lives of the Saints, vol. x. p. 546 ; Socrates 
ot Soiomen, Hist. Eccles. Lib. i. cap. 19. Lib. ii. cap. 24.— E.] 

■ [The famous St Francis, bom at Xavier in Navarre, in Ifi06, was 
educated at raria, where he formed an intimacy with the celebrated 
Ignatius Loyola, and resolved to devote his life to missionarj- exertions 
among the heathen. In 1541 he embarked at Lisbon for the Portuguese 
settlement of Goa, on the Indian coast, and entered with surprizing zeal 
on his ardnons labours in the Eastern World. After some years, during 
which he brought many thousands of the heathen to the knowledge of the 
true God, and iniitructed them in the pnnci]ilea of the Christian Faith, he 
turned his eyes towards the Chinese Fjnpire, and ardently longed to 
curry the lamp of celestial truth into those benighled regions. In 1551 
this devoted missionary proceeded towards China, but died within sight 
of its chores, in a deserted hut on the island of Sancian. — E.] 

' [The w^l known and learned Society founded by Ignatius Loyola, and 

22 
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Thus, tiie Churches of Iberia and Moravia should have been 
governed by teotneu ,■' for, if we may believe hiatoriana, the 
Gospel got first footing in these ports by the miniitry of 
females. Indeed, if the argument has any strength at all, 
it seems stronger for these constitutions than for PregbyUrji 
in Scotland, inasmuch as it is more to eonwri infidels than 
only to reform a Church which, though corrupt, is allowed 
to be Christian — nay, which is more and worse, mare eon- 
trarff to the inclinatioiu of Scotch Prt^j/terians, and leorM 
/or Scotch Presiyterjf. By this way of reasoning, Episcopacy 
ought still hitherto to have continued, and hereafter to con- 
tinue, the government of the Church of England, because 
that Church was reformed by her Biikopi. But if so, what 
can be said for the " Solemn League and Covenimt f How 
shall we defend gut forty-three mm and all the Covenanting 
•work of Reformation in that glorious period ? And if it must 
coDtinue there, what constant perils must our Kirk needs be 
in, especially so long as both kingdome are under one monarch f 
What I have said, I think might be enough in all con- 
science for this Fifth Inquiry, but because it is obvious to 
the most overly observation that the framors of the ArUcle 
have not been so much ooncemed for the ^rmgth and tdidity 
of the reasons they chose for supporting their conclusion, as 
for their colour and aptitude to catch the vulgar, and inilit- 
enee the populace ; and because our Presbyterian brethren 
have of a long time been, and still are, in use to make zealous 
declamations and huge noises about succession to our 
Keformers — because the clamour, on all occasions, that those 
who stand for Episcopacy have so much forsaken the prin- 
ciplea and maxima of the Reformation — that they pay our 
Reformers so little respect and deference — that they have 
secret grudges at the Beformaiion — that they would wilhngly 
return to Popery, ond what not; whereas th^ th«mgeh>e« 

ooafirmed, afW some difficulty, by the papal sauctioa of Paul III., in 
IMO.— E.] 

' [Odt KDtbor ia wrong bere with regard to the converaian of the 
HoTATuins, who, aoeording to Masheim, were brought to the ChriBtiui 
Fiuth about the middle of the ninth ceDtnr; b; two Greek monks, 
HethodiuB and CttiI, whom the Eropren Theodosia had sent to dispel 
the darknesa of this idolatrous nation. The Polw and Hnaoovites, 
however, wore converted throDgh the inBtramentalit}' of women. Bee 
" ' ' 1, London edition, 1833, p. 193,219.— E.] 
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have a mighty veneration for those who reformed the Church 
of Scotland — they are their only, true, and gmuine gttcces- 
tors—tbey are the only men who stand on the /oct of the 
Befonnation — the only sincere and heart Protestants — the 
only real enemies to Antichrist, Gec. ! For these reasons, I say, 
I shall beg the reader's patience till I have discoursed this 
point a little farther. 

And to deal frankly and plainly, in the first place, I own 
those of the Episcopal persuasion in Scotland do not think 
themselves bound to maiTUain all the principles, or emhrae* 
all the sentiments, or justify all the practices, of our Reform- 
ers. It is true, I speak only from myaelf ; I have no com- 
mission from other men to tell their sentiments. Yet I think 
the generality of my fathers and brethren will not be offended,^ 
though I speak in the plural number, and take them into 
the reckoning; and, therefore, I think I may safely say, 
though «w think our Reformers, considering their education, 
and ail their disadvantages, were very considerable men, 
and made very considerable progress in reforming the 
Church, yet we do not believe they had an immediate allow- 
ance from Heaven for all they said or did. We believe they 
were not endued with the gifts of infallibility, inerrability, or 
impeccability. We believe, and they believed so themselves, 
that they had no commission — no authority, to establish new 
articles of faith, or make new conditions of salvation. We 
believe they had no power — pretended to none — for receding 
from the original and immovable standard of the Christian 
religion. In consequence of this, we believe, and are confi- 
dent, that where they misted (and, being falliile, it was very 
possible for them to do it) of conformity to that standard, 
we are at liberty to think otherwise than they ihowffhi — to 
profess otherwise than they professed — we are not bound to 
follow them. To instance in a few of many things :~ 

We own we cannot allow of the principle of popular 

' [Eyeiy j^eonine SeottUh Chorchman will heartily af^e iritli vhat ia 
hare stated by the venerable Bishop. The Reformed Catholic Church of 
Scottand ia in no way counected with John Knox, and thiwe by whoM 
ioSneace the Church, then owning the Pope's supreinary, was overthrown 
in the raxteenth centary, and her membere are not concerned in defending 
either their opinionB or practices. It is sufficient for oar purpose to coa- 
vince men, by nndcnibted facts, that John Knox, &c. were not Parily-men, 
•nd to drive modem PrenbyttTiana to aeek some other founders for their 
isolated ■ystetn.— E.J 
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re/ormatwiu, as it wsa asserted and pr&ctised by our Beform- 
«r8. We own, indeed, it is not only lawful, but tueeuary, for 
mety man to reform himself both as to principles and practice, 
when there is corruption in either, and that not only loithoui, 
but against public authority, whether civil or eccUaiattical. 
Farther, we own it is not only lawful, but plain and indispmi- 
tible dvijf, in the governors of the Church to reform her, 
acting in their own sphere even a^inat human laws, in direct 
opposition to a tioutand Aett of a thoutand PaHiamenU — I 
say, acting and ie^ng within their own sphere, i. e. so far as 
their ^irittuil potter can go, but no farther — keying within 
these their own bounds, they may and tkovid condemn here- 
sies, pni^ the public worship of corruptions, continue a nte- 
ceuion of ortkodose pastors, &c. — in a word, do every thing 
which is needful to be done for putting and preierving the 
Church committed to their care in that state of orthodoxy, 
purity, and unity, which Jesus Christ, from whom they have 
their conmuBsion, and to tthtm they must be answerable, has 
required by his holy institution. But we cannot allow them 
to move eceentrieaify, to turn exorhUant, to stir wtMouf their 
own Toriex. We cannot allow them to use any other than 
^irHual means, or to make any other than spiritual defences. 
We think they should still perform all duti/itl snimission to 
the civil power« — never resist by material arms — never oiio^ 
subjects from their alle^nce to their civil sovereign — never 
preach tlie damnable doctrine of deposing Kings for heresy— 
never attempt to make thoxe whom thoy should make good 
Christians had subjects ; but to teach them the great and 
fundamental doctrine of the Cross, and exemplify it to them 
in their practice when they are called to it — this we profess, 
and we do not think it Popery. But our Reformers taught 
a quite differed doctrine. Thoir doctrine was, that it be- 
longed to the rabble to reform religion publicly— to reform it 
by force — to reform the State, if it would not reform the 
Church — to extirpate till false religion by their authority — ^to 
assume to themselves a power to overturn the powers that 
are ordained of God — to depose them, and set up new potcers 
in their stead— powers that would protect that which they 
judged to be the lest religion. Whoso pleases may see this 
doctrine fully taught by Knox in his "Appellation,"! and 
1 P. 22, 23, 24, &c. 
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he may see the same principle inaieted on by Mr Henderson 
in hia debates with K[ing] C[harles] I. And who knows not 
that our Reformation was but too much founded on this prtm- 
ciplef Heroin, I say, we own we have^^«ii«» our MeforiMrt, 
and let our Presbyterian brethren, if they can, convict us in 
this of heresy. In short, our Reformers maintained that the 
doctrine of defevuive arms was necetsary — that passive obe- 
dience, or non-resistance, was sinful when people had msans 
for resistance' — that Daniel and his fellows did not resist by 
the sword " because Giod had not given them the power and 
the means*^^ — that the Primitive Christians assisted their 
preachers even against the rulers and magistrates, and sup- 
pressed idolatry wheresoever God gave them forced They 
maintainedthatthejudicial laws ofMo8efi(though not adopted 
into the Christian system) in many considerable instances 
continued still obligator}', particularly that the laws punish- 
ing adultery, murder, idolatry with death, were binding — that 
in obedience to these laws that tentence was in be executed 
not only on subjects, but on sovereigns* — that whosoever 
executes God^s law on such criminals is not only innoee^, 
but in his duty, though he have no commission from man for 
it — that Samuel's slaying " Agag, the fat and delicate King 
of Amaiek,'' and Elias' killing " Baal's priests," and " Jeze- 
beTs false prophets," and " Phineas's striking Zimri and 
Cosbi in the very act of filthy fornication, were allowable 
patterns for private men to inutate."^ 

'That all these and more such strange doctrines were 
common and current amongst them, I am able to prove at 
full length if I shall be put to it ; besides, they had many 
other principles relating to other purposes, which I am per- 
suaded were not founded on Scripture, had no countenance 
from Catholic antiquity, were not agreeable to sound and solid 
reason, which, we own, we are so far from maintaining, that 
we think omrselves bound both to profess and practice the 
contrary. And how easy were it to confute as well as repre- 
sent some of Mr Knox's principles, which, perhaps, were 
peculiar to him t He fairly and plunly condemned St Paul 
and St James,<^ the first Bishop of Jerusalem, for their prac- 

' Kn<ix'BHutory,369,39G; Appe1Utiaii,3e,pu»iin. ■ Kiiox,317. 

■ Ibid. 393. * Ibid. 391, 392, 393, paasitn. * Ibid. 356, 3fiT. 

* [It appears that En«x,at theoataet of hijipTe»chiiiK,w particularly 
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tice, Acta xxi. 18, 19, &c.l He esteemed every thing that 
was doDe ia Grod^e service, without the express command of 
hisWord,^ vain religioD and idolatry .3 He affirmed that all 
Papists were infidels, both in public and private. * I cannot 
think he was right in these things. He had sometimes 
prayers which do not seem to me to savour any thing of a 
Christian spirit. Thus, in his " Admonition to the Professors 
of the Truth in England," after he had insisted on the perse- 
cutions in Queen Mary's time, he had this^royw^ — " God, 
for His great meroies' sake stir up some Phinekas, Elias, or 
Jehu, that the blood of abominable idolaters may pacify God's 
wrath, that it consume not the whole multitude. Amen." 
I must confess it was not without some horror that I put his 
own Am«n to such a petition. In that s^mo " Exhortation" 
he prays also thus — " Hepress the pride of these blood-thirsty 
tyrants ; consume them in Thine anger, according to the 
- reproach which they have laid against Thy Holy Name ; pour 
forth Thy vengcanoe upon them, and let our eyea behold 
the blood of the saints required of their hands. Delay not 
Thy vengeance, Lord, but let death devour them in haste, 
let the earth swallow them up, and let them go down quick 
to the hells, for there is no hope of their amendment, the 
fear and reverence of Thy Holy Name is quite banished from 
their hearts, and, therefore, yet again, O Lord, oonsume them ; 

noleat la hie denunciationsagainstthosevho had embraced the Reformed 
opinions, bnt stiU went to Mom. Moitliuid of Lethington defended the 
practice, by adducing tfae cose of St Paal, wboiby theadviceof St Jame^ 
Bishop of JeruBalem, went into the Temple, and purified him^j^lf with 
four ottf^ra, who bad & vow upon them, in order to conciliate the Jews ; 
from which he fMriy enough inferred, that for the sake of peace, or self- 
preservation, and to avoid giving ofieuce, it Is expedient and tawfbl to 
conform to eatablished uaigea and ceremonies, if innocent, though not 
essential to religion. Knox objected to his inference on two grounde— 
1st, Bccanse the case of performing vows, and attending an " idolatronx 
service," as ho stjled the Mass, were not analagouH ; and, 2dly, Because 
the practice of St PanI, and the advice of St James at that time, had no 
scriptural warrant, " Heing tie Rvn( provtd nol mch « fAty dul pivaute io 
thrnttelva" — E. ] 
' Knox's History, 100 ; SpottiBwoode, 93. 

* [By this rule it would be difficult to aave the worahip of the third 
Person in the blessed THnity, the Baptism of Infants, and the obserronce 
of the first day of the week, from this imputation. Happily the practice 
of the Scottish Refonaen, and of oltra-protestania in gene<ral, ia better 
than their principles I— E.] 

• Appellation 2, • Knox's Histwry- 383. ' Knox's AppeUation. G8. 
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ooiuume them in thine anger.'"' Let the world judge if such 
prayers savour of a gospel spirit. Was this *' loving our 
enemies, or blessing them that ourse us, or praying for them 
who despitefully use us or persecute us V Was this like 
" forgiving others their trespasses, as we would wish our own 
trespasses to be forgiven T Was this like — " Father, forgive 
tiiem for they know not what they dor* OP— "Lord, laynot this 
sin to their chargef Did Master Enox consider or know wAof 
manTter 0/ ^irit he icoBo/v/hen he offered up such petitions! 

I shall only give one other i^tecimea of Master Knox's 
divinity, and because it is about a point which of late ha« 
been so much agitated, I shall not grudge to give his senti- 
ments somewhat fully, because, perchance, ho may come to 
have some credit by it — he may chance to be honoured as a 
Father by the Providentialists, The stoiy is this : — 

He wrote a book against the " Regiment of Women,^ as 
be called it. His aim was principally against Mary Queen 
of England. When Queen Elizabeth was raised to the 
throne, somebody having told her that he had written such 
a book, she resented it so that she would not allow him to 
set his foot on Englith ground, when he was returning from 
Geneva to Scotland, anno 1559. This grated him not a 
little. However, he oould not endure to think upon retract- 
ing ih&posUiom in his book. Having once asserted them, 
he deemed it point of honour, it seems, to adhere to them ; 
for thus he told Secretary Geoil, in a letter from Dieppe, 
April 10, 1559.^ He "doubted no more of the truth of 
his proposition, than he did — that it was the voice of God 
which first did pronounce this penalty against women — In 
dolour shalt thou bear thy children.'' And in a conference 
with Mai7 Queen of Scotland, anno 1561, he told her, 
that " to that hour he thought .himself alone more able to 
sustain the things afEnned in that book, than any ten men 
in Europe could be to confute them.^ But for all this 
Queen Elizabeth, as I said, was raised to the throne dP 
EngUnd, and it was needful her Majesty should not continue 
to have quarrels with him. Her kindness and countenance 
at that time to him and his projects were worth little less 
than a Deanery. Some inack was, therefore, to be debited for 
making a reeoneiitment between Kia hook and her regimMt. 
• Appellation, 76. * Knoz'a Hiatory, 226. > Ibid. 315. 
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Well! what waa it he fixed on! Why! TheprovidetOudr^ht 
served him to a miracle. For thus be wrote id hie afore- 
mentioned letter to Cecil — " If any man think me either 
enemy to the person, or yet to the regiment, of her whom 
God hath now promoted, they are utterly deceived in me. 
For the uiraculous work of God, comforting His afflicted 
by an infinn vessel, I do acknowledge ; and I will obey the 
power of His most potent hand, raising up whom best 
pleaseth His Majesty to suppress such as 6ght agiuost His 
glory, albeit that both nature and God's most perfect 
ORDINANCE REPUGN to Such regiment. More plainly to 
speak — If Queen Elizabeth shall confess that the extra- 
ordinary DiBPENSATiON of God's great mercy makes that 
LAWFUL unto her, which both NATURE and Ood''s law do 
DENY unto all women, then shall none in England be more 
willing to maintain her lawful authority than I shall he ; 
but if (God's wondrous work set aside) she ground, as 
God forbid, the justness of her title upon contwitude, lamt^ 
andorc^tnancMofmcn, thenlam assured, that as such foolish 
presumption doth highly olfcnd God's supreme Majesty, so 
I greatly fear that her ingratitude shall not long lack punish- 
ment." This was pretty fair, but it was not enough. 

He thought it proper to wnte to that Queen herself, aiu) 
give her s di»h of that same doctrine. His letter is dated 
at Edinburgh, July 29, 1559,1 in which, having told her 
he never intended by bis book to assert anything that might 
be prejudicial to her jutt regiment, providing she were not 
found unfaithful to God, he bespeaks her thus — " Ingrate 
you will be found in the presence of His throne, if you 
transfer the glory of that honour in which you now stand 
to any other thing than the niSFEN3ATiON of His mercy, 
which ONLY maketh that lawful to your Majesty which 
NATURE and LAW denieth to all women, to command and 
bear rule over men. In conscience I am compelled to say, 
that neither the consent of people, the process of time, nor 
multitude of men, can establish a law which God shall 
approve, but whatsoever He approveth by His eternal word, 
that shall be approved, and stay constantly firm. And 
whatsoever He condemneth shall be condemned, though all 

^ Kuox'i History, 231, 232. 
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men on earth should travel for the justification of the same. 
And therefore, madam, the only way ta retuin and keep the 
benefits of God, abundantly of lato days poured upon you 
and your realm, is unfeij^edly to render unto God, to His 
mercy and undeserved grace, the whole glory of all this your 
exaltation. Forget your birth, and all title which there- 
upon doth hang. It pertainetb to you to ground the justice 
of your authority not on that law which from year to year 
doth change, but upon the eterkal providence of Hiuit 
who, CONTRARY to the ORDINARY oourse of NATURE, and 
without your deserving, hath exalted yonr head. If thus in 
God's presence you humble yourself, I will with tongue and 
pen justify your authority and regiment, as the Holy Ghost 
bath justified the same in Deborah, that blessed mother in 
Israel ; but if you neglect, as God forbid, these things, and 
shall begin to broff of your birth, and to build your authority 
and your regiment upon your ou>n law, flatter you whoso 
listeth, your felicity shall be short,'" &c. Let contentious 
people put what glosses tbey please on Bishop Overalfs 
Convocation Book,^ sure I am, here is t]ie provuUt^ial right, 

■ [Overall was a learned Auglican Divine, bom 1509. After occnpfing 
various Blations id the Chnrcli, he was chosen, in the b^inning of the 
reign of James I., Prolocutor of the Ijower Ilouae of Coavocation — was 
mode Biehop of Litchfield and Coventrj, 1(114 — and aflerwards translated 
to Norwich, in wliich See he died. May 1619. Ue is chieSf famona as 
as having drawn up the book to which Bishop Sage alludes in this 
place, and of which Bumet gives the folloning account :^It treated of 
Government — " the Divine institution of which was positively asserted. 
It was read in Convocauon, and passed by that body, in order to the 
publishing it, in oppodtion to the principles laid down In the famous 
book of Parsons the Jesuit, published under the name of Dotlman. But 
King James did not like a Convocation entering int« sncfa a theory of 
peptics," so he wrote a long letter to Abbot, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in which he diacoursged the printing of it, and " requested that it 
might not be offered to him for his assent," because, in order to justify 
the owning of the United Provinces to be a lawful govemmeut, " it wna 
there laid down, that when a change of government was brought to a 
thorough settlement, it was thai to be owned and submitted to as a work 
of the providence of God." Here the book slept, till Archbishop Sancrofl, 
who had got hold of it, and not observing the objectionable pasage about 
the Spanish rebels, resolved to publish it in the beginuDg of the reign of 
William and Mary, as the authentic Declaration of the English Church 
on the point of non-resistance. Accordingly, it was published in quarto, 
and licenced by the venerable metropolitan, a vct7 few days before he was 
sui^nded for refusing to take the oatfas to the Post- Revolution Govern- 
ment. See Burnet's History of his Own Times, vol. ii. 212, foj. 1734. 
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BO pjiunly tauj^t that no ^oesea o&n obscure it. Here it 
is TQaiDtained in plain terms, imd resolutely, in opposition to 
alt the laKBt not only of men, but of God and nature. 

Thus I have given a taste of such principles as the Pre- 
latists in Scotland profesB th^ dieovm, though maintained by 
ODT Beformerfl. It had been easy to have instanced in many 
more, but these may be sufficient for my purpose, which is not 
in the least to throw dirt on our RefonnerH (to whom I am 
as willing as any man to pay a due reverence), but to stop 
the mouth of impertinent clamour ; and let the world have 
occasion to consider if it is such a scandalous thing to tAtnJt 
otherwise than our Beformers thought, as our brethren 
endeavour on all occasions to persuade the populace. For 
these principles of our Beformers, which I have mentioned 
in relation to civil governments, are the principles in which 
we have most forsaken them. And let the world judge 
which set of principles has most of icandcd in it. Let the 
world judge, I say, whether their principles or mm partitu- 
pate most of the faith, the patience, the self-deniiJ, &c. of 
Christians — whether principles have least of the love of the 
worid and most of the image of Christ in them — whether 
principles have greatest affinity with the prinoiplee and 
practices of the Apostles and their immediate successors in 
the most affiicted, and, by consequence, the 7HMt incorrupted, 
timesof Christianity— whether principles have a more natural 
tendency towards the security of governments and the peaoe 
of societies, and seem moat effectual for advancing the power 
of godliness, and propagating the profession and the life of 
Christianity. I further subjoin these two things — 

1. I challenge our Proabyterian brethren to convict us of 
the scandal of receding from our B«formors in any one 
principle which they maintained in e»mmon with the Primi- 
tive Church, the universal Church of Christ before she was 
tainted with the corruptione of Popery. And if we have 
not done it, as I am confident our brethren shall never be 
able to prove we have, our receding from our Reformers, as 

It u republithed in the " Libruy of Angto-Catholic Theolo)^," 1844, 
and to the Prefoce of the new edition we refer the reader f(>r much 
interesting matter relating to the book itself, nnd for the lett«r of 
King James to ■ gooA Doctor Abbot," which will well repay the trouble 
of penual.— E.] 
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I take it, ought to be no prvfudice gainst us. I think 
the avihority of the Catholic Church, in the days of her 
undisputed purity and orthodoxy, ought in all reason to 
be deemed pre/ert^le to the authority of our Beformers ; 
especially considering that they themselves professed to 
own the sentimentB of the Primitive Church as a part, 
at least, of the complex JRule of Befomuttion, as I have 
already proved. 

2. I challenge our Presbyterian brethren to instance 
in 80 much as one principle, in which we have deserted our 
BeTormers, wherein our deterting them can by any reason- 
able — by any colourable — construction be interpreted an 
approach towards Popery. I think no man, who understands 
any thing of the Popish controverMes, can readily allow 
himself the impudence to say, that to " dislike tumultuary 
reformations, and deposing sovereign pnnces,"" and " sub- 
verting civil governments,'' &c. upon the tcore of religion, 
is to be for Popery ; or that the doctrine of suhmistion to 
civil authority, the doctrine of j>a««w ohedtence, or non-rest^ 
OMd, or^which I take to be much about one in the present 
oase^—the doctrine of the Cross, ore Pt^neh doctrines : — or 
that to condemn the traitorout distinction between the penon 
and the authority of the civil magistrate, as it is commonly 
made use of by some people, and as it is condemned by the 
laws of both kingdoms, is to turn either Papistical or Jesuit- 
ical. Let our brethren, if they can, purge their own doctrines 
ia these matters of all consanguinity with Popery. 

3. And now after all this I would desire my readers to 
remember, that 'this artifice of pr^udicating against prin- 
ciples, because different from, or incontinent with, the prin- 
ciples of our Reformers, is none of our contrivance. Our 
Presbyterian brethren, not we, were the first who set on 
foot this popular, though very pitiful, way of arguing. By 
all the analogies, then, of equitable and just reasoning, they 
ought to endure the trial of their own te^. And this brings 
me to inquire whether they have stuck so precisely by the 
principles of our Beformers, that they are in bona fide to 
insist on such a topic. And, I think, they will not be found 
to be 80, if I can make it appear that they have notoriously 
deserted the principles of our Reformers — 
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I. Id the Faith: II. Id tbo WortAip: III. Id the jDm- 
ctpiint : AdiI, IV. Id the GhvemmeiU of the Choroh. 

1. 1 say they have foraakeD our Reformers as to the Faith 
of the Church. Our Reformers digested a " CoDfession of 
Faith,"" aoDo 15C0. They got it ratijUd in Parliament that 
same year. It wa^ agaia ratified, oddo 1567, aod io maay 
subsequent ParliameDts. It coutinued still to be the public 
authorized standard of the Faith of this Datioual Church for 
more thau eighty years. Our Reformers designed it to be 
a perpetual aud unaUeraiU standard of the Faith of this 
DatiODal Church for ever. When the Barons and minUtera 
gave ID their petitioD to the Parliament for an establish- 
ment of the Reformation, anno 1560; they were " called 
□pon, and commandment given unto them, to draw into 
plain and several heads the sum of that doctrine which 
they would maintain, and would desire the Parliament to 
establish, as wholesome, true, and onfy n«eessary to be be- 
lieved, and to be received within the Realm ;"" and " they 
willingly accepted the command, and within four days pre- 
sented the Confession," which was ratified ;i and, that its 
eetablishment might pass with the greater solemnity and 
formality of law, the Earl Marischal protested that it might 
never be altered.^ Yet now our Presbyterian brethren have 
ast up a quite different standard of Faith, namely the Wesi- 
minit^ Confession, and have got it now rati/Ud by this cur- 
rent Parliament, anno 1690. It vraa never before ratified 
by Act of Parliament. I call it a quite different standard of 
Faith. Indeed, whosoever diligently compares both "Confes- 
sions," shall readily find it such — he shall not only find many 
things kept out of the " Westminster ConfesaioD," which are 
in the Confession of our Reformers, and many things put in 
the Westminster Confession which toere Ttot in the Confession 
of our Reformers ; and many things nicely, minutely, pre- 
cisely, and peremptorily determined, and that in the most 
mysterious matters^ in the " Westminster Confession"" which 



' Knox, 2S2 ; Petrie, 2S0. ' Knox, S79. 

* [It u uanecematy here to compare tbeee two Formularies, wUch are 

Mce«dble to anj one disposed to study them. But as instancea of our 

Aqthor's asHertion, it may be mentioned thai every p<»iit of the Calvinistic 
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our Befonners thought fit (as vaa indeed proper) to express 
in very genial and accommodable (em)s,but he shall meet with 
not a few plain, evident, and irreconcileable contradictions. 
And now by this present Parliament, in its last Setiion 
particularly, upon the iaelfth day of June, anno 1693, it 
is etatuted and ordained " that no person be admitted, 
or continued for hereafter, to be a minister or preacher 
within this Church, unless he subscribe the Westmintfyr 
Confession, declaring it to be the confession of his Faith, and 
that he owns the doctrine therein contained to be the true 
doctrine, to which he will constantly adhere ;*" and by un- 
avoidable consequence, he is bound to tt/iicrihe to, and own, 
God knows bow many propositions, not only not required nor 
professed by our Reformers, but directly contrary to their 
faith and principles. And now, let the world judge if our 
Presbyterian brethren are the succeteors of our Reformers 
in point of faith. 

II. They have forsaken them yet more in the point of 
vtorskip, and here a vast field opens; for to this head I 
reduce — artifieialty or inartificially is no great matter, if I 
adduce nothing but wherein our brethren have deserted 
our Reformers — the public prayers, the public praises, the 
public preaching of the Word, the administration of the 
Sacraments, &c., with all their ceremonies, solemnities, and 
circumstances, 8tc. — generally, whatever uses to be compre- 
hended in Liturgies. 

I. In the general, our Reformers were far from condemn- 
ing Xt^Mr^MW, or«^_^»vn«, inthe public ofBces of the Church. 
There is nothing more plain than that they preferred puilic 
composures to these that were private — composures digested 
by the public spirit of the Church, to composures digested 
by the private spirit of particular ministers — and premedi- 
tated and well digeited composures, though performed by pri- 
vate persons, to the too frequently rash, indige^ed, ineom- 
posed performances of the extemporary gift. They preferred 

doctrine — the Eternal Decrees of God — His Providence — the Free Will 
of Man — what is called Effectual Calling^the Aegunuice of Faith and 
other abstract subjects of theology— ■are arbitrarily defined by the West- 
nuoBter Confeasion, all of which were either omitted, or slightly touched, 
by the previous Confession. On other subjects they greatly I'ary, and are 
often directly opposed to each other. — E.] 
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offices which were the prodactions of grave, sedate, wdl 
pondered thou^ts, to o^cm which were mostly the prodoc- 
tions of animal heat and warmth of faiK^. 

John Knox himself (one who had as much fire in his 
temper, and was as much inclined to have given scope to the 
extemporary gpiril, I am apt to think, as any of our Befonners) 
had even a set form of grace, or thanka^ving. after meat ;^ 
be had a letform of prayer for the fmiUo after sermon ;^ and 
he hod sa forms ot prayers read every day in hw family.^ In 
oonformity to this principle our Beformera, for sewn years 
together, used the Liturgy ofthe Church of England, as I have 
fuily proven. When— by the importunity and persuaMons of 
John Knox principally, I am sure, if not only — ^they resolved 
to part with the English Litui^, they continned gtill as far as 
ever from condemning Liturgies. They did not lay it aside to 
take up none. They chose another to succeed it. They 
chose that which went then generally under the name of 
the " Order of GCTieva," or the " Book of Common Order," 
since under the name of Knoai't Liturgy,* or the Old 8eo^ 
tish lAturffy. This Liturgy continued in use not only (Ul the 
time the government of the Church subsisted fay Imparity 
after the Beformation, hot even for many decades of years 
after the Presbyterian >ptnf and party turned prevalent. 
It was so universally received and used, and in so good 
esteem, that when it was moved by some in the Assembly 
hoiden at Burntisland in March, anno 1601, that "there 
were sundry prayers in it which were not convenient for 
these ttmes,^ and a change was desirable, the Assembly 
rejected the motion, and thought good that the prayers 
already contained in the Book should neither be altered nor 
deleted. But if any brother would have any other prayers 
added, as more proper for the times, they should first 
present them to. be tried and allowed by the General 



1 Knox, 366. ' Ibid. 384. ■ Spottiswoode, 2C6. 

• [A new edition of this work, reviaed bj the Her. J. Camimng, 
Presbfterian minigter ia London, hu been lately publisbed b; J. Leslie, 
London, and Grant end Bon, Edinbnrgh. On the title-pnge are tlie 
following extractB— " Our Book of Common Order"— Firrt Book of 
DiwipUne ; " Every miniBter shall iwe the Order contained therein, in 
prayeni, marriage, and miuiBtration ofthe Sacrament." — Acta of AjEemhlf , 
December 26, 1564,— E.] 
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Assembly.''^ Here, indeed, were caution and concern about 
the pullic xoorskip worthy of a Genenil Asaembly ! Nay, the 
firet-raie Presbyteriana themeelves used the Book as punctu- 
ally as any other people. When Mr Robert Bruce^ — of 
whose zeal for the good came no man, I think, can doubt — 
was relegated to Inverness, anno 16U5, he " remained there 
four years, teaching every Sabbath before noon, and every 
Wednesday, and exercised at the reading of ike prayert 
every other night."^ And Master John Sorimgeour,^ 
another prime champion for the cavw, when he appeared 
before the High Commission, March 1, anno 1C20, and was 
challenged for not putting in practice the Five Articles of 
Perth, particularly for not ministering the Eucharia to the 
people on their knees, answered — " There is no warrantable 
form directed or approven by the Kirk, besides that which 
is extant in print before the Psalm Book, i. e. the Old 
Liturgy, according to which, as I have always done, so now 
I minister that Sacrament.^ In short, it continued to be in 
use even after the be^nning of the horrid revolution in the 
days of King Oharles I., and many old people yet alive 
remember well to have seen it used indifferently both by 
Presbyterians and Prelatista. But it is not so now. 

Our modem Presbyterians do not only condemn the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, used, as I say, by our Beformera, 

■ MB. Oaderwood, 456 ; Petrie, 658. 

' [This gentleman iraa " ordained" as one of the ministera of Edinbui^h 
in 15118. A oDiiouB disooiwion arose at hia " ordbatiou," as to whether the 
impoaitioo of hoods was necessary to the validitj of the pastoral office, 
or merely a useful ceremony. Mr Bruce maintained the latter, and would 
DOt accept " ordination" untQ his protest to that effect was received. Calder- 
wood, 423-6. He was a very turbulent character, and, with some others 
of the brethren, refused to return public thanks for the King's escape 
from the danger of the Gowrie Couspiracy in Augost 1600. The others 
repented of their obstinacy, and were pardoned, but Bruce, with the 
genuine spirit of Covenanting perverseness, adhered tirmly to his reso- 
lution, and was banished from the kingdom. Skinner's Ecclesiastical 
Uistorj, vol. ii. p. 239. He seems, however, to have returned to the 
former sphere of his ministry, and to have commenced anew his seditioua 
practices. Calderwood, 496. He was arrugned at Edinborgh before the 
Commiasioners of the General Assembly upon the " matter of Gowrie," 
and several other ohuges, and was ordered to " enter in ward at Inver- 
nen," August 1600.— E.] 

• Calderwood, 49G. * [He was minister of Kinghom in Fife.— £.] 

• Ibid. 748. 
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calling it s " dry Ufdeit aerriee, a ytiritleaa, potetrieu 
termet,"" an " tmviarraTUaile servict,'" an " iU-mvmbled Mam,"" 
a "farce of PopitA dregs and relicg,"" a " rag of Bomith 
superstition and idolatry,'" and God knows how many ill 
things ; but they generally condemn all LUarpies — all tet 
forms of public worship and devotion. They will admit of 
none — all to them are alike odioua and intolerable. Herein, 
I think, there is a palpable recession fVom the principles of 
our Reformers about the public and solemn worship of the 
Church, and that in a most weighty and material instance. 
But this is not all. They have not only desertedour Seform- 
ers and condemned them as to forms, but they have made very 
considerable and important recessions from them as to the 
matter, both in the tubatance and circumstances of LUwgicai 
O^iees, and here I must descend to particulars. 

1. Then, our present Presbyterians observe no forms in 
t)\0Lr puhUc prayers either before or after sermon. For the 
moat part they observe no Rules— they pray by no standard ; 
nay, they do not slick by their own " Directory.^ AH must 
be extemporary work,l and the neuter the odder — the more 
surprizing, both as to matter and manner, the h^ter. If any 
brother has not that Jire in his temper, that heat in his Hood, 
that warmth in his animal spirits, that sprightlinesa and 
fereour ia \ua fancy, or that readiness of elocution, &c. — if he 
wants any one or two of these many graces which must con- 
cur for accomplishing one with the ready gift, and shall 

' [It is quite true that at the present day tlug is preferred bj Uie 
people in Scotland ; and he is not a popular minlHter who does not voiy 
his prayers, and intersperee them with flights of fancy and mysticinn. 
Still it IN confessed by many of the most rcsptctahle ministers of the 
Scottish Estahlishmen t that their prayers arc. premeditated ; and those 
who are in the habit of attending npon their ministrations for any length 
of time can tell beforehand slniost the entire subBtunce of the " minister's 
prayer." This is specially the case at fancrals. For the Presbyterians, 
althongh they hare no Ofiic<- for the burial of dead, go through a form of 
invoking a ble^ngnpon refreshments of cake uid wine, which ore usu^ly 
distributed Ul the persons invited to the iiineral. In these prayers they 
manage to have some allusions to the afflicting circumstances which have 
brought them together; but sueh asameDcsB pervades these perfonnanca^ 
that it is manifest ministers do not greatly aim at novelty, and are guided 
more by mnnor^ than extemporary impulse. I'his, perhaps, is as it should 
be, but one in tempted to ask, why not at once htmallg have a set form t 
There would be Ins inconsistency in it, tfaan professing to pray txtemporr, 
and yet .almost always uttering the idcfiliira/ words in such prayers. — E.] 
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adventure to digest his thought, and provide himself with 
a PREMEDITATED FORM of his owD making. He shall be 
concerned likewise to be so wise and u>ary, as to provide 
himself either with a variety of such _/orm», or many dUguisei 
for his one form, or he shall run the hazard of the success 
of hia ministry, and hia reputation to boot. Ho is a 
gojie man if the zealots of the gang smell it out — that he 
prayed by premeditation ! Fore-thought prayers are little less 
criminal than /ore-thought felony ! He wants the Spirit, 
and deserves to be ranked amongst the anti-christian crew 
oi formalists. Nay, so much are they against set forms, that 
it is Popery, for anything I know, to say the Lor^s Prayer. 
Our Bieformers never met for public worship but they used 
it once or ofteiter ; and they used it as in obedience to our 
Saviour's commandment. Take, for a taste, these instances, 
which I have collected from the Old Liturgy. The " Prayer 
for the whole estate of Christ's Church," appointed to be 
said after sermon, is concluded thus — " In whose name we 
make our humble petitions unto thee, even as He hath 
taught u8, saying. Our Father" &c.l Another prayer, to 
be said after sermon, has the Lord's Prayer in the very 
bosom of it.3 The prayer to be used " when God threatens 
His judgments," concludes thus — " Praying unto Thee with 
all humility and submission of minds, as we are taught 
and commanded to pray, saying, Our Faihsr^ &g.3 The 
" prayer to be used in time of affliction" thu* — ^" Our only 
Saviour and Mediator, in whose name we pray unto Thee 
as we are taught, saying, Our Faiher^ &o.* The "prayer 
at the admiasion" of a " Superintendent," or a minister, thus 
— " Of whom the perpetual increase of Thy grace we crave, 
as by Thee, our Lord, King, and only Bishop, we are taught 
to pray. Our Father," &c.6 The " prayer for the obstinate" 
(in the " Order for Excommunication") thus — " These Thy 
graces, heavenly Father, and farther, as Thou knowcst to 
be expedient for us, and for Thy Church universal, we call for, 
unto Thee, even as we arc taught by our Lord and Master, 
Christ Jesua, saying. Our Father," &c.^ The last " prayer 
before excommunication," thus — " This we ask of Thee, 

« P.39. * P.M. *P.56. 
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heavenly Father, in the boMnesa of our Head and Mediator 
Jesus Christ, praying, aa he bath taught us, Our Fatker^ 
&0.1 The " confesfiion of sina,^ &c., in time of " public 
fasts,^ thus — " We flee to the obedience and perfect justice 
of Jems Christ, our only Mediator, praying, as He hatb 
taught us, saying. Our Father^ &o.^ The prayer of " con- 
secration in baptism," thus — " May be brought as a lively 
member of His body, unto the full fruition of Thy joys in the 
heavens, where Thy Son, our Saviour Christ, reigneth worid 
without end ; in whose name we pray, as He hath taught 
us, saying, Our Father^ ho? 

So many of the prayers used by our Reformers were con- 
cluded with the Lord^s Prayer ; and it is obvious to any 
body that sometimes three or four of them were to be said 
at one assembly. And still when the Lord's Prayer is 
brought to, yon see it is plainly in oMimee to our Saviour''s 
eommand,* from which it is clear our Reformers looked on 



' Bcottiah liturgy, p. 109. ■ P. 170. ■ P. 189. 

* fThe beat prvof whkb can be adduced in rapport of Bishop St^'s 
Hivtioii, tbat ihepr e a cn t pTMbTtoiuu have receded from the priociplea 
of the Reformers (at least) in the matter of the Lord's Prajer, is furnished 
hj the folloiring extract from the printed Bennons of the late Dr Andrew 
lliomson, MiiiiBter of Bt George'a, Edinbni^h, the aathoritj of whose 
name i« stiU of great w«ght in the eotinmtion of BcottUh Presbjt^ianB. 
He tay» — " With the exception of tliat part of the petition respecting 
forgivenoBa, which says, ' As wo forgive them that trespass againgt iis,' the 
whole of it is extracted Irom the Litnrgies that were in use among the 
Jews. Now, the sentiments and laogusge of these Liturgies were of conrae 
aocommodated to the dispensation under which the Jews lived. But that 
dispensation wcbS different from the one under which we arc placed— so 
different, that the former was only a preparation for the tatter. It cannot, 
therefore, be supposed that tlic petitions which were suitable to the me 
should bealtogether suitable to the other ; or that Christ, acting as the 
Head of the Church which beare Ilis oanie, and ^hich siioU continne till 
the end of all things, should prescribe a form of worship borrowed from a 
Church, all whose peculiarities were to cease whenever Bis own was 
established in the world. Had He designed this Prayer for us who live 
in the sunshine of the Gospel, we have every reason to believe that lie 
would have introducid into it petiliotit nuuJ dircctlg and iHitinrtly appiitiMf 
to tht (hararteriitic doetr'iwt of Clirittianiltj, and not limited Himtdf to a 
pirateology adapltd (o l/ie. darter and more istpeT/rri Male of Jndaint" &o. — 
" We cannot suppose that our ^viaur would prescribe to Ul, as a set 
form, a prayer to radically dffectin, at vol to acknoiclcdge iJu nexmlg of 
drprndma «po* Hit alOHtmeat and righlToamar. A prayer destitute of 
this explicit acknowledgement might be suitable enouf^ to the imperfect 
dispensation under which the immediate disciples of onr Ixird were 
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the using of it aa not only lawjid, but ruceggary. Our pre- 
sent Preabyterians will not only not use it, but thoy condemn 
and leriU againtt the tutn^ of it. Indeed, they have not 
retained so much as OM form, except that of hinted, used by 
St Paul, 2 Corinthians xiii. 14. This, indeed, they commonly 
say (though I am not sure they say it in Reform of a hUt»- 
ing) before the dissolutioa of the assembly, but why they 
have kept thit and rejected all other forms, or how they can 
reconcile the retaining of this with the rejection of all other 
forms, I confess I am not able to tell. Let themselves answer 
for thnt, as well as for retaining set forms of praise, while 
they condemn set forms of prayer. 

2. Our Reformers, in their public assemblies, never 
omitted to make a solemn and public confession of their 
faith, by rehearsing that which is commonly called the 
" Apostles' Creed."" It was said after the " Prayer for the 
whole estate of Christ's Church," and it was introduced 
thus — " Almighty and everliving Glod, vouchsafe, we be- 
seech Thee, to grant us perfect continuance in Thy lively 
faith, augmenting the same in us daily, till we grow to the 
full measure of our perfection in Christ, whereof we make 
our confession, saying, / beiime in God the Father,"" &o. 
Herein they are entirely deserted by our present Presby- 
terians also. 

3. The preaching of the Word may be performed two ways 
— ^by the piJtlic reading of the Scriptures, and by sermons, 
&o. founded on the Scriptures. Our present Presbyterians 
in both these have receded from our Reformers. 

1. As for the reading of the Scriptures, our Reformers 
delivered themselves thus in the "First Book of Disctpline" 
Head 8^ — " We think necessary that every church have a 

placed previonsly to His exaltation, but it it nd alt becoming (^ dii- 
pentation of the OotprI, &c. ; and, therefoi^, we cannot reasonably inppoBe 
that He would intend the Form of Prayer which He gave to His twelve 
(ligdplee to bo bindiiiff upon the practice of llis Church in all ogee." 
SeeThomgoD'flLectureeonSelect Portions of Scripture, 12ino. Edinburgh, 
IS28, p. 397, 398. This quolatioo requires no comment beyond the remark, 
that the person who used this fearful Innf^uage about that aacred form of 
devotion which our divine Bedsenier nttered, was not only not called to 
Account for it by thejodicotorieeof theKirk, but continues to be regarded 
by the mcmbeni of the Scottish Establishment as a bigb authority on 
piunta of Chrietiui doctrine. — E.] 

I Spottiawoode, 170. 
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Bible in Engiish, and that the people convene to hear (he 
Sciipturefl read and interpreted, that by frequent reading 
and hearing, the gross ignorance of the people may be 
removed ; and we judge it most expedient that the Scrip- 
tures be read in order, that is, that some one Book of the 
Old and New Testament be begun and followed forth to the 
end.'' For a good many years after the Reformation, there 
was an order of men called jReaderg, who supplied the want 
of minietera in many parishes. Their office was to read the 
Scriptures and the C<nnmon Prayen. The Scriptures conr 
tinned to be read in churches for more than eighty years 
after the Reformation. In many parishes the old Bible* are 
still extant from which the Scriptures were read. Even the 
" Directory" itself, introduced not before the year 1645, 
appointed the Scriptures to be read publicly in churches, 
one chapter out of each Testament at least, every Sunday 
before sermon, as being part of the public worship of God, 
and one means sanctified by him for the edifying of his 
people." Yet, now, what a icandat would it be to have 
the Scriptures read in the Presbyterian churches! The 
last day's sermons taken from the mouth of the power- 
ful preacher, by the inspired fingers of godly George or 
gracious Barbara, in some churches of no mean vcte, have 
been deemed more edifying than the Divine Oracles I The 
Scriptures must not be towched but by the man of God who 
can interpret them, and he must read no more than he is 
just then to interpret I What shall I say ! Let Protestant 
divines ctmt as they please about the perq»icmty of the 
Scriptures, it is a dangerous thing to have them read 
publicly without orthodox glosses, to keep them c^omand tme 
to the principles of the godly ! And who knows but it 
might be expedient to wrap them up again in the unknown 
tongue f But enough of this. * 

2. As for sermons, &c., the " First Book of Discipline" 
gives us the sentiment of our Reformers thus — " The Sunday 
in all towns must precisely be observed before and after 
noon ; before noon the Word must be preached, Sacraments 
administered, &o. ; after noon the Catechism must be taught, 
and the young children examined thereupon in audience of 
all the people."! This continued the manmr of the Church of 
' Spottiawoodp, 1G8. 
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Scotland for full fttmty years after the Reformation, for I 
find no mention of aftemoatu' sermffws till the year 1580, that 
it was enacted (by that same General Assembly which con- 
demned Episcopacy) that — " Ail pastors or ministers should 
diligently travel with their flocks to convene unto sermon 
afternoon, on Sunday, both they that are in landward and 
in burgh, as they will answer unto God."l The whole king- 
dom knows lectures before the /ormoon's sermon were not 
introduced till the days of the "Covenant" and "Directory." 
Yet now a mighty stress is laid upon them, and I myself 
have been told, that they were una good reaKm for /ortaking 
the Episcopal commmtum, where they were not used, and 
going over to the Preibyteriam, where they were to be had. 
I am not to condemn a diligent instruction of the people ; 
but to speak freely, I am very much persuaded the method 
of our Reformers, in having but one termon, and cateckisintf 
after noon, was every way as effectual for instructing the 
people in the substantial knowledge of our holy rehgion,and 
pressing the practice of it, as any method has been in use 
since. Much more might be said on this subject, but from 
what I have said, it is plain there is a great dimmilitude 
between our mod^^ Presbyterian and our Reformers even 
in this point, and that is enough for my purpose. 

4. Theyhave as little stuck by the pattern of our Reformers 
in the office oipraite. Our Reformers, beside the " Psalms 
of David," had and used several other hymns in metre. They 
had the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, 
Ymi CreatoTy the Humble Suit of a Sinner, the Lamentation 
of a Sinner, the Complaint of a Sinner, the Jdagnificai, the 
Nunc XHmittis, &c. They never used to conclude their 
psalms without some Christian Doxology. The Gloria Patri 
was most generally used. In the old Psalm Book it is 
turned into all the different kinds of measures into which 
the Psalms of David are put, that it might still succeed, in 
the conclusion, without changing the tune. It was so 
generally used, that (as Dr Burnet, in his " Second Con- 
ference,'^^ tells ue), even a Pre^yterian General took it in 
very ill part when it began to he disused. Yet now nothing 
in use with our present Presbyterians but the Psalms of 

' MS. Petrie, 404. ' Edition, GUrrow, p. Ih2. 
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David,! and these, too, for the most part, without diacrimina- 
tian. The Gloria Patri, recovered from dttuetwie at the 
lost refutation of Episcopacy, and generally used in the 
Episcopal assemblies these thirty yaarx past, was a mi^ity 
Bcuidal to them — so great, that even such as ouse to 
church hanged their heads, and sat silent generally when 
■t came to that part of the office. 

Having mentioned Doctor Bomet's " Conferences,'*^ I will 
transcribe his whole period, because some other things than 
Uie Gloria Fatri are concerned in it. " Wlien some design- 
ern" (says he) " for popularity in the w>estem parts pf that 
Kirl did begin to disuse the Lord's Prayer in worship, and 
the flinging the concluaion, or Doitology, after the ptalm, uid 
the mtntstorV kneding for private devotion when he entered 
the pulpit, the General Assembly took this in very ill part, 
and in the letter they wrote to the Presbyteries, complained 
sadly that a ^irit of innovation was beginning to get into the 
Kirk, and to throw these laudahle practices oat of it ; men- 
tioning the three I named, which are commanded still to be 
practised, and such as refused obedience are appointed to be 
conferred with, in order to the giving of them satisf^Uon, 
and if they continued untractable, the Presbytoriea were to 
proceed against them aa they should be answerable to the 
next General Assembly.^ Thus he— and this letter he said 
he conid produce authaitieally atteettd, I doubt not he found 
it amongst his uncle Warriaton'flS pajters, who waa scribe to 



' [The vendon noir in uae, and which was BBnctioned hj the West- 
miuBter Assembly, is the production of an Tin gli«timnn, fVuida BavM, 
Warden of Herton Colli^, Oxford.— E.] 

' [These cont^ued " A Vindication of the Church and State of Scot- 
bod," in Four Conferences, in the form of Diolo^es between persons of 
various opinions and saotiroeotB, and were pablished in 1673. — E.) 

* [The noted Alexander Johnston, whose sister was married to Burnet 
of Grimond, the father of the funous Bishop of Saliabiuy. Johnston was 
educated for the legal profession, but being a person of fanatical temper, 
he soon beciimo involved in the polemical disorders of his day, and was a 
ringleader in almost all the illegal and disgrBceful proceedings which 
occurred between 1638 and the Bestoration. He waa a violent opponent 
to the introduction of the lituig^, and was elected Cleric of the reliellious 
Assembly' at Glaegow in 1638. But still, snch was his infliieDce among 
the deluded adherents to the Covenant, that the Government conmdervd 
it necessary to propitiate him by favours. Accordingly he was " knighted 
by Charles I. in 1641, and appointed an Ordinary Lord of Senion for life. 
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the ratapant Aasemblies rrom the year 1638 and downward. 
I wish the Doctor had been at pains to have pnblished more 
of them. If he had employed himself that way, I am apt to 
think he had done his native country better aervioe thwi he 
has done her sister kingdom by publishing " Pastoral Let- 
ters," to be used he knows how ; but even from what he has 
given ua, we may see how much the t^tusinff of the Lonft 
Prayer and the Doxology is a la^ innovation, as well as a 
rteesnon from the pattern of our Beformers. 

witb a liberal peuBion." Bat these honours, and the lucrative emolument 
which accompanied them, did not satid; the craviiigs of Sir Alexander's 
avaridons and aqnring mind. He Imew his power, and suspected Uiat it 
was the weakncos of Uie GoTernment which prompted them to be )ib«id 
to Aim, and this onlj rendered him more arbitrary aDd determined in 
opposition than before. When liis sovereign was in the bands of the 
English rebels, he wonid net enter Into the " Engagement" formed for 
his rescue. He wasone of the Scottish CommissionerB to the Westminster 
Aasemhl/, and after the battle of Phillipbaugh, in which the Covenanters 
were Tictorious, he was among the fondest of the misguided zealots in 
demanding the lives of the defenceless prisoners, whose only crime was 
their having engaged in loyall j defending their rightful sovereign against 
bis enemiee. In the Parliament which met at St Andrews in November 
1046, he mode a most MOguioor; speech, and in the genuine spirit of in- 
tolerance recommended, by way of securing " unity among themselves" 
a severe scrutiny of the conduct of the niembers of Parliament, ** that 
the several Estates mi^t oonsideT what comtpkd " (i. e. loyal and Epis- 
copal) " members were among them, who had complied with the public 
enemy" (i. e. the King and his adherents), " either by themselves, or their 
agents and friends." . It is needless to say that this ferocious harsngue 
WM too successful, and was followed by tbe execution of tiie nnfortn- 
Qote victims, many of whom belonged to the best &milies in Scotland, 
who hod fallrai intjj the hands of the Covenanters. See Iawbou's His- 
tory of the Episcopal Church of Scotland f^m the Reformation to the 
RevolotioD, p. S47-S64, where the reader will find some interesting 
detuls of the indignities and cruelties which the vanquished Royalists 
hod to endure. During the Covenanting reigo Johnston was a prime 
mover of every thing, and snbseqncntly sat in Cromwell's Hoose 
of Lords as Lord Warriston. After the Restoration, it was not to 
be expected that he would be suffered to escape the arm of the law, 
which he had so long violated and defied. One of the first acts of the 
reat«r«d Government was to issue a sumnoDS of bigh treason against 
him. He fled, as a matter of course, hoping to etKape from punishment. 
But the I^al formalities with respect to absconding criminak having 
been complied with, sentence of forfdtnre was pronounced against him 
for treason, his estate confiscated, bis escutcheon solemnly disgraced, and 
an order issued to apprehend him wh««ver he could be found, and to 
bring him to execution at the Cross of Edinburgh. For some time he 
evaded Justice, but being at length discovered, be was brought to Edin- 
burgh, and suSered de^ fbr high treason on the 2Sd July 1663.— E.] 
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5. And as for the decent and laudable custom of kneeling 
for private devotion, used by the minister when he entered 
the pulpit, it m&y be reckoned another Presbyteiian late 
reeettion. It is certain it was used by our Beformers ; it is 
aa certain it continued in lue till after both " Covenants" 
were sworn — the " National," I mean, and the " Solemn 
Leajtue and Covenant." It was not turned autAorUativelt/ 
(I intend no more than the equivocal authority whioh 
schiamatieal Assembties pretend to) into disuse Ull the 
General Assembly, 1G45. Even then it was not condemned 
as either euperttitimu or indecent ; it was laid aside only in 
compliance with the English Presbyterians. By that As- 
sembly a Committee was appointed, to give tfaeir opinion 
about " keeping a greater uniformity io this Kirk in the 
practice and observation of the Directory, in some points of 
public worship." And the fourth Article to which they 
agreed was this, word for word — " It is obo the judgment 
of the Committee, tltat the ministers bomng in the pulpit, 
though a lawful custom in this Kirh, bo hereafter laid 
aside for satif-faction of the desires of the reverend Divtfiet 
in the Spiod of England, and uniformity with that Kirk 
so much endeared to us." And then foUoweth the Assem- 
bIy''B approbation of oil the Articles digested by the 
Committee. Here, it is evident, this Assembly owned it to 
be a lawful custom — a former Assembly called it laudable ; 
and yot it is scandalous, if not super gtitiout, to our present 
Presbyterians. Let me add as an appendage to this — 

6. Another (in ray opinion) very decerU and eommendabU 
custom which obtained in Scotland generally till the latter 
times of Presbytery. This — when people entered the church, 
they commonly uncovered their heads, as entering into the 
house of Ood, and generally they put up a short prayer to 
Ood (some kneeling, some standing, as their conveniency 
allowed them), deeming it very becoming to do bo, when they 
came thus into the place of God's special presence and his 
public worship. This custom was so universal, that the vestiges 
of it may be even yet obsen-ed amongst old people educated 
before the Donatism of the Covenant, who continue to retain 
it. Now-a-days it is plain superstition to a Presbyterian, not 
to enter the church with his head covered. Mass Joftn^ him- 

' [The origin of thb sobriquet for Presbyterian niinietere ia not well 
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self doth it as mannerly as the coarsest cobbler in the parish. 
Id he BtepB — uncovers Dot till in the pulpit' — claps straight 
OD his breech—^ad within a little falls to work as the Spirit 
moves him ! All the congregatioD must sit cl<ae in the time 
of prayer — dap od their bonnets in the time of sermon, &c. 
This is the waj*, and it brings me in mind of an observe an 
old gentleman has frequently repeated to me, which was, 
that he found it " impossible to perform divine worship with- 
out cwremonies, for" (said he) " the Presbyterians them- 
selves, who pretend to be against all ceremonies, seem even 
to superstition, precise in observing the caremoniet of the 
braeci,"" &c. But thus I have represented in some instaDces 
how our Presbyterian brethren have deserted our Reformers 

known. Jamieson is wrong in aajing that it was conferred on them as 
being the succesBorB of the "Man Priests." 'Wbj on tiem more than on 
Episcopal nuDiaters ! It is more likely that the; obtained it trom their 
conatanlly railing agiunat the Mass, for at one time this comiptioo of the 
Catholic doctrine of the euchariatic sacrifice waa the theme of all their 
discoursea, which were full of the moat unmeasured denuDciationa against 
it. Or, again, it nlay be that " Mas or Mess John " atanda for Master or 
Messrs John, for it is remarkable that the Presbyterian teachers were not 
called reverend at first ; and even fet in oSiinal documcnta we believe that 
title ia not applied to them, they being' styled simple JUr or Mrart. But 
however this may be, as they used to call Episcopal ministera Curaieg, 
they themselves have always passed by the names of " Man Jo/ih," or 
'■ Mea Jo/iri3." In writing this note upon the text, which requires ei- 
planation, we cannot sufficiently deprecate the system of applying nick- 
names in controversy. While error and schism exist there will be 
" disputings," but the advocates of true religion and Catholic order 
ahould be careAil to evince to their opponents " of what spirit they are," 
and not return " ruling for railing " — should be careful to draw a broad 
line of diatinclion between prinaplct, and thepfrtont of those who profess 
them. Eveii to the/orm«r, when they are conscientiously held, there is a 
delicacy due ; and controversialists greatly err when they make iten tht 
moU emmeaat prindpUi the subjects of violent vituperation and abusive 
language. In days when party spirit runs high there is the greatest 
danger, and if we have occaraou to find fault with those who have gone 
before on this account, let us profit by their example, and endeavour to 
avoid their mistake. — E.] 

* [As an instance of such irreverent behaviour, the present Editor has 
been informed by a person who has frequently niLnessed it, that (he late 
Sir Henry MoDcriefT, Bart., minister of the West Kirk, Edinburgh, was 
in the constant habit of coming into (hat building,and walking into the pul- 
pit, bis head covered with his hat, which he hung on a p^ behind him, 
and then, without any private devotion, commenced the service ; and as 
soon as it waa finished, he naed to put on hb hat again, and was generally 
among the firat who left the church. — E.] 
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in the ordinary BtaUd parts of puiUc teonhip. I proceed 
sow to the Bacramentt. 

7. Then, onr Beformers bad not only a set form for ad- 
ministering the Saenunent of Baptism, but, beeide the father 
of the child, they allowed of mretiei or ipottion, Thii is 
plain ^m the ooncliunon of the disoouroe conoeming the 
nature and aeoeesity of Baptism in the Old Liturgy ; for the 
minister there addieased to the/athtr and the apontort thus 
— "Finally, to the intent that we maybe assured that you the 
father and the nnvtiet cotuent to the performance hereor' — 
of the conditions mentioned before — " declare bore, before 
the face of this congregation, the sum of that faith wherein 
you believe and will instruct this child.^ After this there is 
this rubrick — " Then the father, or, in his absence, the god- 
fader, shall rehearse the articles of his faith, which done, 
the minister expoundeth the same aa followeth.^ That 
which foUoweth is a large explanation of the Apostles' Creed, 
&c. Thus it was appointed in the Old Liturgy, and thus 
it was practised universally for acme scores of years. But 
oar modem Presbyterians do not only abhor lUl set formt, 
as I have said, but to name sponsors, or ffodfathen, to them is 
to incur the scandal of Popery. The Apostles' Creed is no 
agreeable stiuidard of the Christian Faiih, into which one is 
initiated by Baptism. They cannot endure to hear of it in 
this C^lce. Whoso presents a child to them to be baptized, 
must promise to bring up the child in the faith as it is 
contained in the " Westminster Confeesion" and " the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms.^ This they require gene- 
rally. Not a few require that the child be educated in the 
faith of the " Solemn League and Covenant t" 

8. About the Sacrament of tho Lord's Supper I findmuiy 
considerable alterations. Take these for a taste. 

1. It was administered by our Reformers by a ^ f>rM 
ootttained in the Old Litui^. It continued to be so ad- 
ministered for more than sixty years by Preabyteiians 
themselves, as I have observed already in the instance of 
Sorimgeour. 

2. As for the freqvsney of this most Christian office, the 
" First Book of Discipline," Head 9,1 determined thus — 



■ Spottiswoodc^ 169, ITO. 
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" Four times in the year we think sufficient for administi'a- 
tion of the Lord''8 Table ; albeit, we deny not but every 
ofaurch, for reasonable causes, may change the time, and mi- 
nister the same oftener." The General Assembly holden at 
Edinburgh, December 25, 1562, ordained the " communion 
to be ministered four times io the year in burghs, and twice 
in landward"! The first Bubrick in the Office for the Lord's 
Supper in the Old Liturgy intimates it was oftener adminis- 
tered, for thus it runs — " Upon the day that the Lord's 
Supper is ministered, which commonly is used once a month, 
or ae often as the congregation shall think expedient," &c. 

3. Our Beformers had no proration gennons on the 
Saiurdayg immediately before the administration of tbe 
Sacrament. No vestige of any such termong in the Old 
Liturgy, nor in the Act» of the old Assemblies, nor in any of 
our histories. It is plain such sermom were not required by 
the authority of any — even Presbyterian — Assembly, till the 
year 1645. Then, indeed, amongst the Articles prepared 
by the Committee mentioned before, I 6nd this the seventJi 
branch of the third Article, which was about the Lord's 
Supper — " That there bo one sermon of preparation de- 
livered in the ordinary place of public worship upon the day 
immediately preoediog.'' And it is clear from the Uile of 
these Articles that this was neio, and had not been practised, 
at least generally, before. 

4. Our Beformers thought ae little on thanitginng aer~ 
mom on the immediately succeeding Mondays. Indeed, such 
were not required, no, not by that innovating Assembly, 
1645. Ail it has about " thanksgiving sermons'* is in the 
eighth branch of the aforesud Article, which is this — " That 
before the serving of the Tables there be only one sermon 
delivered to those who are to communicate, and that in tbe 
kirk where the service is to be performed. And that in the 
same kirk there be oae sermon of thanksgiving after tbe 
Communion is ended." 

5. No vettige of aeeUtant ministers at the administration of 
this Sacriunent in the practice of our Reformers. So far as 
I can learn, it was that same Assembly, 1645, which first 
allowed this also io the sixth branch of the aforesaid 

' MS. Petrie, 233. 
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Article, which is this — " That when the GommunioD is to be 
celebrated id a parish, one minister may be employed for 
assisting the minister of the parish, or at the most two.^ 
Indeed, as our Reformers digest«d the matter, there was no 
use for any. The minister of the parish was sufficient, alone, 
for all the work ; for they were careful that it might be no 
insupportable task, as sure it ought not to be. They 
neither made it such as might exhaust a man's spirits, nor 
over burden his memory, &c. Particularly, 

6. In the time of celebration they bad no exhortations at 
all, neither extemporary nor premedUaied ; but the " First 
Book of Discipline" appointed thus — " Daring the action, we 
think it necessary that some comfortable places of Scriptm^ 
be read, which may bring in mind the death of the Lord 
Jesus, and the benefits of the same ; for seeing in that action 
we ought chiefly to remember the Lord's death, we judge 
the Scriptures, making mention of the same, most apt to 
stir up our dull minds then, and at all times. The ministers 
at their discretion may appoint the places to be read as thoy 
think good." And in the Old Liturgy the Bubrick appoints 
thus — " During which time" — tho time the communicants 
are at the table, and participating of the elements — " some 
place of Scriptiu-e is read which doth lively set forth the 
death of Christ," &c. This continued the custom of the 
whole Church for more than eighty years after the Kefonna- 
tion, without any attempts to innovate, till the often men- 
tioned Assembly, 1645. Then, and not till then, it was 
enacted — " That there Bhould be no reading in the time of 
communicating, but that the minister, making a short exhor- 
tation at every table, thereafter, there should be silence 
during the time of the communicants receiving, except only 
when the minister should express some few short sentences, 
suitable to the present condition of the communicants in the 
receiving, that they might be incited and quickened in their 
meditations in the action.*' 

7. Our Reformers never so much as once dreamed of 
keeping congregational fattt some day of the week before tho 
celebration of the Sacrament ; nor of shutting the doors of 
all the neighhooring churches that day it was to be cele- 
brated in any parish church ; nor of having so many sermons 
in the churchyard where the office was performed. Indeed. 
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no such customs entered the thoughts of the very Assembly, 
1645. At least, if they thought on them, it was rather to 
condemn than approve them. Nothing at all, indeed, about 
the preparatorjf fait. But the other two are expressly dis- 
charged, or at least guarded against ; for the ninth branch 
of the Committee's Article is this — " When the parishioners 
are so numerous that their parish kirk cannot contain them, 
so that there is a necessity to keep out such of the parish as 
cannot conTeniently have place ; in that case the brother who 
assists the minister of the parish may be ready, if need bo, 
to ^ve a word of exhortation, in some convenient place ap- 
pointed for that purpose, to those of that parish who that 
day are not to communicate, which must not be begun till 
the sermon delivered in the kirk he concluded.*^ And the 
eleventh this — " That the minister who cometh to assist have 
a special care to provide his own parish, lest otherwise, while 
he is about to minister comfort to others, his own flock he 
left destitute of preaching." 

Thus the Eucharist was celebrated by our Reformers, 
and thus it was innovated by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, anno 1645. Well ! What is the method of our 
preaent Presbyteriana J Whether do they keep by the 
measures of our Beformers, or their own Assembly, 1645 ! 
Or have they receded from hotk ? I shall give an account 
of their method, as just and faithful as I can, and let the 
world judge. 

The practice of our present Presbyterians is this. In 
many places, particularly in the West, a fast is kept on some 
day of the week before the Sacrament is celebrated. The 
congregation meets — a lecture and two long sermons are 
preached — long enough, good enough ; but if they are not 
fowj, they are good for nothing. In all parishes, on Satur- 
day afternoon another long leriaon in the church, and in 
most places a long one, too, in the church-yard preached by 
some neighbour-brother. On Sunday (the day on which 
the Communion is given), «tir, tevan, eight, ten, or twelve 
ministers, leaving their o\vn churches empty that day, and 
without Divine service, convene at the church where the 
Sacrament is to bo administered. The people of their 
parishes, deprived of the public worship at home, resorii 
thither frequently also. If the minister who gives the 
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Saorameiit ia a graaoat roan — a man of reoowned ssoai for 
the good came, most of iko jiret-raio zealots, both tMOMttJtM 
and feminvM, especially the femaiet of iha fira magnitvtU — 
the ladiM, who live within six, ten, sixteen, twenty, thirty 
miles distance, must be there also. In the morning, pretty 
early, some two or three hotm sooner than ordinary they 
fall to work. The minister of the pariah himself commonly 
preaches a long low/ sermon in the church. AfW some two 
hours and an half, sometimes three full hours, spent in bard 
labour (too hard for tvies that are not rery tabstantial), he 
descends from th.Q pv^it to the commimion U^k. There he 
has another hng dueourge before he consecrates the elementa. 
That <ione, he conteereUe* not by a form — that were hig;hly 
sewaddUtut and unspirituai—imt as the rea^ gift serves him j 
after that an exhortation, which wants nothing but the for- 
mality of having a text read to make it a pretty long Krmon. 
Then the elements are distributed to those who are set 
about the table, and that ie called the Fira Table. These 
having participated, arise and remove— others plant them- 
sclres about the table — somettmcfi the parish minister serves 
this Second Table also ; bat if be does not, a freek hrotkgr 
succeeds with another long exkortatvM, and so onward, so 
long as there are people who have not sat down. At every 
table (and sometimes there may be ten, twelve, fourteen 
tables, more or fewer as it happens) there is a new long 
exhortation before the diatribution of the elemmUs, and shorier 
ones in the time the communicsnta (who receive not from 
the minister, but from one another sitting, fifty, sixty, 
seventy, eighty, &c. about the table) are eating and drini' 
ing. After all the tables are served, the minister of the 
parish ascends the jndpit, again declaims another long 
harangue, then praye, &c., and all this without papere, 
from the magazine of his metnory, unles it be sometimes 
supplied from the itoree of the extemporary tpirii. 

But this is not all. All this time the eermotu are timt- 
dering in the e&wch-t/ard, sometimes by pairs together, if 
the con^umce ie great. Brother succeeds after brother, and 
there is sermon upon sermon — indcficient sermomng — till the 
congregation within the church is dissolved, whioh is not, 
for the most port, till much of the day is spent ; indeed, 
cannot readUy be, considering what work there ia of it. 
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The congregation dissolved, there is a little breathing time ; 
then the belhi ring again, and the work is renewed. Some 
other brother than the parish minister momits the pulpit in 
the church in the afternoon, and preaches a thaniigivinff 
termon, and the rest are as busy in the church-yard as ever; 
and then on Monday morning the preaching work ia fallen 
to afresh, and pursued vigorously, oaa preaching in the chwrch, 
another in the church-yard, as formerly. I am sure I am 
just in all this accotmt. I could prove it by many instances, 
if it were needful, but I shall only name two. Thus, 
last year when this Sacrament was celebrated at St 
Cuthberts, whore the renowned Mr David Williamson* 
exercises, on the three days, viz. — Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday, in the church and church-yard there were no fewer 
than twelve or thirteen formal semums, besides all the inci- 
dent^ harangues, and all the emhortationa at the tables, &c. 
And when the Sacrament was given in tbe new church^ in 
the Ganongate in September, or the beginning of October, 
1692, there was much about the same number. I myself 
overheard parts of some three or /oar whioh were preached 
in the chureh-yard ; and that which made me have the 
deeper impresswrn of the unaccountableness of this their 
method waa, that all who were in the ehureh-yard, on Sun- 
day at least, and four times as many, might that day have 
had room enough in the churches of Edinburgh, which were 
nt no great distance ; but it seems the solemnity of church- 
yard sermons^ is now become necessary on such o 



' [This person was miniater of tbe West Kirk of Edinburgh, anil the 
author of four sermana preached on pnbLc occaaioDS, one of whiiji ww 
Beveroljr criticized bj Bisliop Sage. But he ia better knovn as the 
original " Daintie Davie" of the old ballad, and aa ona whose practice 
was quite incoueiitcnt with the sacred character which he aisumed. lie 
died August G, 1706. For a more enlarged acconnt of him, we refer our 
readerB to ilie noU, page 349 of " Kirkton's Meiuoirs," edited by Cliarlee 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq., and to the " Spirit of Column; and Blander 
Examined," &.o. 1693, in which he is accused of borrowing the greater 
port of one of his famous public sermons from Bishop Brownrigg. — £.] 

' [The preeent parish church of the Canongate in Edinburgh, then 
newly erocted.— E-l 

' (The statements of Diahop Sage, respecting tbe "solemnity of church- 
yards," r^er to the tfHl-preaeki»g), as \itej were called, or sermons deli- 
vered from a portable wooden erection, not uoUke a military sentry-box, in 
the chnrch-yard, while the Sacrameut was in the coarse of administration 
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I have narrated oothing in this strange aocount, I say, 
but what is noioriottg matter of fact. All this parade they have 
ordinarily even in the country; and though there are but 
BOme scores, or at most but some hundreds, to communicate, 
yet the commmiion is not solemn enough — there ia a t^oud 
upon the minister's reputation— sometliing or other ia wrong, 
if there ore not some thoiiaands of spectators. 
ID the neighbouring parish church. It ia almost impossible ta describe 
these snniul scenes, which occurred in almost eveiy rural parish in Scot- 
bod for upwards of a centory at the " Ocaaion," as the Presbyterians call 
their Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and which were the resort of 
thousands, who often travelled many miles to be present. On the parti- 
cular days, the tent was erected in the church-jard for the ediffiyig of that 
portion of the assembied multitude whoconid not be accommodal«d in tlie 
densely crowded church. The letit-preachivgi continued from the Thursdaj, 
or whatever day waa the foat-day — for in some parishes it is Wednesday, 
and in others Friday, though generally Thursday, to the following Mon- 
day, incluiliog Saturday and Sunday. While preacher succeeded preacher 
on all tbe appointed days in the parisli church, sud delivered extempore 
sermons and discourses — the excellence and value of which were only 
relished if the individuals could hold out for hours— tbe same process 
was carrying on at the lent by other preachers to the congregated nuus 
outside. To accommodate the pilgrivu from different parishes, bootliB 
covered with blankets or other materials were erected near the church- 
yard wall for tbe sale of refreshments, and copious libations of spirituous 
liquors were quaffed by those ptom Presbyterian votaries. The preachers 
rdievtd each other by singiog Fsnlms, during which the booths were filled 
by the thirsty auditors, who returned again to hear the next hanuigne. 
Those tent-preochingB were nbsoiule nuisances, and were [lie cause of 
much licentiousness, debauchery, and dninkeimess, in Scotland. Thej 
are now abandoned, and numbered among the obsolete customs of &na- 
tidsm, having been completely discouraged by tbe more recent and better 
educated ministers of the Presbyterian Establishment ; but probably none 
did more to bring them into justly deserved ridicule and contempt than 
Robert Bums, in his exquisite satire which he entitled Uie Holt Pub — 
one of his prominent poems. The teni-prmiAing), however, were long 
attempted to be kept np by those Presbyterian Dissenters from the Esta- 
blishment known as Cameronians, or, as they call themselves, P/fomtd 
i'm&yfmoiu, and that class of the Secedcrs formerly designated by the 
sobriquet o{ Anti-Bujyhert, So fond were the peasantry of resorting to 
those" (fcttw'MW," that female servants during the eighteenth century very 
geaerally barg^cd with the persons who employed them, that they were 
to be allowed to attend a certain number of fairs and Oct/uioiu, or Sacra- 
ments, during the year in the surrounding parishes. A singular record 
of tbe inlgrimoffa to such celebrations is preserved in the " Memoirs of 
Mrs Elizabeth West," a fiinaljcol female who lived at, and a number of 
years after, the Revolution, and who, thongh only a common domestic 
servant, was greatly caressed by such men as Wj David WilUainson, Mr 
Gilbert Rule, and other lavouiy preachers, as she calls them. This little 
book has been often printed in Scothmd.— E.] 
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I doubt not, when atrangsra read this account, they will 
think it a very surpiisiDg one.^ And no wonder, for, not to 

' [Ksfaop Sa^'s delineation of the PreabTterion adiniaiatrKtion of the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper in Scotland is remarkably correct, aad, 
tbongh not* in some degree modified, it is still the same, so far as the 
preaching is conoemed, the onlj difference being that the iermona are not 
of such length m formerly. The following ia the manner at present ob- 
served, premising to the reader that even in a small parish five " minieters" 
at least take part in the ceremonial. The first day of preachbg ie called 
the PoM-Day, when all bn»ine«a is sntpended, the shops in the towns are 
closed, and the Established and Dissenting Preebyterian commnnitiea 
resort to their several places of worship to bear sermons. In the large 
cities and towns, stich as Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, Dundee, Perth, 
and Aberdeen, too Fatt-Dof/t are held annually, as the Sacrament is 
sAainistered Mice a-yeor, but in the small towns and rural parishes 
only ottce. Hie PaM-Das <* generally a Thntaday, but in those towns 
where the weekly market is held on that day it is either Wednesday 
or Friday. The reader is to observe, however, that, thongfa called a Fint- 
2)^, it is the reverse of such as it respects the practice of the Presbyterians 
themselves, who do not literally /niC, according to the Primitive discipline, 
while many thousands make it a day of p&amtv and indvlgma. The 
truth is, the Presbyterian Fast Days in Scotland have long become, what 
the InW^MVocftin^i formerly ware, great naiasaces, and are the annual 
causes of much immorality and dissipation, to say nothing of the pecuniary 
loss they occasion to the community by the suspension of trade and labour 
— (acts which are admitted by many Presbyterians them«elvea,and, indeed, 
are too glaring to be denied. This is fiirther aggravated by the circom- 
stance that the Fast-Day is uerer held on the same day throughout the 
district, and even in the neighbouring towns and rural parishes it is always 
held on a different week, for ttie purpose, it is presumed, of procuring the 
osristance of the incnmbeuts, as only " ordained ministers " can officiate, 
bat which, it is obvious, canses the infinx of the idle and disorderly from 
the town or parish, in which it happens to be the Fast-Day, into the towns 
and parishes in which it is not held. But to retnra to the Presbyterian 
oelebration : — On the Fast-Day the minister of the parish commences in 
the forenoon by causing a Psalm to be snng. He then utters a long 
extempore prayer, and is succeeded by another minister, who preachee a 
sermon. In the aitemoon a different minieter preaches, and this generally 
concludes the religions observances of the FaO-Day. The next meeting is 
on the afteroooD of Saturday, which is designated tEe Das "f Prtparatiim, 
when a different minister preaches, after which the " tokint," or small 
nmnd piece* of lead or copper, about the dze of a shilling, having the 
initial letters of the town or parish engraved, are distributed by the 
inonmbent to all those of the oongregatim who ltit«id to communicate, 
without which no one is allowed to participate. On the Sunday the 
incumbent himself oonuneaoes the duties by praise, prayer, and a discourse, 
which is called in Scotland the Action Semum, and is expected to be more 
profonnd than the nsuol pnlpit exhibitions throughont the year. Long 
tables are placed in the centre of the parish church, the ordinary pews 
being removed for their accommodation, and the communicants seat 
themselves at these tables. After the Action Sttmoh is concluded, and 

24 
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inmat how much tiiey have rectdady not onl; from the E^An 
uid praetiea§ of our Beformers, but eveo from the determi* 
nations of their own General Asaembly, 1645 — not osly 
receded from them, but almost in erety particular run quite 
counter to them ; not to ineiBt on what occasions may be 
given to much scandal and many wickedneases by such 

■ome {»«liiiiiiiary exhortations are delivered, the miuister of the coagre- 
gation descenda {mm the pulpit, places himself at the central head (f 
m table, aod, after prayer aod another address, which is caLed Fencing Ii4 
Vabia, he oaeignB the bread (which is cut in htrge slices half an inch 
thick) and the wine to the Elderi, who stand beside him, and who, after 
coUectlng the (otfiu, hand the bread and wine to the persons sitting at 
each of the tables. Each person, oiler bre«kjng off a small [liece of the 
bread, hands the rest to his or her oeighboor. During this {»«ce88 the 
minister continues speaking, and he then seats himself for a few nunutes 
UU all at the tables have otKnmunicated, when he rises, commences some 
admonitions as to what they have profesed and their fotore ooudact, 
and tells them to " j/o in peace." Several verses of one of the metrical 
Psalms authorixed by the Kirk are then sung, until the seats at the tables 
are again filled. Different ministers succeed each other in addresdng the 
coDununicants, in precisely the same form as at the first Table, and ttua 
is called Bermug tht TabUt. The whole is concluded by an admonitory 
exhortation from the incumbent. In the evening another sermon is 
delivered by one of those who had served the tables, who are graeraUy 
those who preaohed on tlia Pott-Day and Pnj>aralion-I><^. On Monday 
forenoon another sermon is delivered by a different minister, though 
formerly it was not uncommon to have two sermons. This Htmdaj is 
called in the Presbyterian phraseology the Thanitgmitg-Daii, and the 
whole proceedings are terminated in the afternoon bj a dinner in the 
incnmhent's house, given to his friends the assisting ministers, and to the 
Elders, at which the wine not used at the Sacrament is produced — that 
being his perquisite. In the Presbyterian Establishment the heritors or 
proprietots of the parish, or the Town Council in a city or bn^h, ar« 
bound to provide the bread and wine, or allow a certain sum to the 
incumbent for CWniunHm BlemetUa. Many printed specimens of the 
extraordinary length of the sennooB formerly preached before and after 
the Preebyterian Sacrament, are preserved. One, by Mr Baljdi Enkia^ 
a founder of the Preshyteriao Sect known as Stcedav, preached at Dim- 
fermline on the 29th of September 1723, immediately afier the " celebr*. 
tiou," from Paalm Ixxxv. 10, extends to seventy very olooely printed 
duodecimo pages of small type, and must have occupied nearly /mh- knn 
in the delivery. It is entitled — " The Harmony of the Divine A ttribnta 
Displayed in the Redemption and SalvaUon of SlnnerH by Jeeus Christ," 
and was published at Edinburgh in 17£4. Another, by the same Mr 
Ralph Erekine, from Jeremiah xxx. 21, and entitled—" The Bmt Bond, 
or Surest Engagement," published that year, is similarly printed, also 
contains seventy pages, and must have occupied four lunm in its delivery- 
It purports to have been preached at Dunfermline, July IS, 1T24, im- 
mediately i^fort the " ndministration of the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper." — E.J 
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indigested, disorderly, confused, and mixed convocations — 
(for who knows not that hwndredt, ^narally stranffgn to one 
another, who have no sense of, no concern for, no care about, 
serious religion, may meet on sucli occasions for novelty, for 
ourioraty, for inirifftiet not to be named, for a thousand such 
sinister ends t) — not to insist on these things, I say, though 
they are of no small consequence, what a vast difference 
is there between attcA communions, and the orderly and 
devout communions of the Primitive Church! What would 
the ancient ligAii and guides of the Christian Church, who 
would suffer none to stay in the church but such as were to 
partidpaie, say, if they saw such promiacwnu routs assembled, 
and mostly for no other end than making a spectacle of such 
a venerable mystery ? Is not such unaccountable parade 
much liker to the Popish proceasittna than the detxmt per- 
formancea of the purer timet of ^enitiW ChriOianitjft How 
impossible were it, at this rate, to celebrate the Sacrament 
once a motith in every parish church I How much more 
impossible to restore it to its due and pn^er /requewy f 
How far is this from looking on this holy Sacrament as an 
ordinary, though a very signal, part of Divine worship ? Or 
rather is it not to make a prodigy of this Divine mystery t 
Certainly, whm people observe how seldom, and, withal, 
with what strange pomp — with what ordinarily impracticable 
solemnity, such an holy ordinance is gone about, it cannot 
but work differently upon their different dispositions. It 
stands fair to be a »eare-er<no to the weak Christian ; he 
dares not approach where there is so raaf^ frightening ad- 
dress. It stands as fair for being a scamdal to the strong 
and understanding Christian, when he sees so much vaia 
show, BO much needless o^entation, so much odd, external 
trickity about it. And the hypocrite can hardly wish any 
thing more useful for him ; for who should donbt of hit 
being a saint, when he approaches amidst so much solemnity ! 
Besides, every body may easily see what is aimed at by all 
this. It is, as they think, a proper method for catching the 
populace — it is to make them admire the devotion, the fWf- 
g!oH, the c^lities of the party I How glorious and aiyutt 
are their communions! What singular preparations have 
they ! How many pouierful prayers ! How many soul- 
searching sermons I Wbo can compare with them for fervour 
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uid xmI, for graces and ffift$, for ipteiat morib of God''8 
peouliar favour and assistance t Most not their way be 
Ood^e way t Moat not thote of th«ir way be the friM — ^the 
on^ pMpfa of G^f I ask God and mj PresbytenMi 
brethren pardon, if this is not at the bottom of the matt^ ; 
bnt if it is, I wish they would considOT from what principles 
it proceeds. How easy is it to discern, in such art» and 
mtt&odt, the clear ^/niptomt-^ibe lively giffttaturet — of a 
tchumaiicaJ temper! How easy to peroeive the plun 
ffotuTM of faction, and the Knsammtt of a preposteroos 
Jbndneas to have their icay and party had in admiration ! How 
easy were it more fully to expose such dangerous axtd 
dreadful methods ! But I am afraid I have digressed too 
mutdi already. 

8. There is another very ooojuderable instance of their 
deserting the principles of our Reformers in the matter of 
this Sacrament — such an instance as may make another 
ibnv^i figure when serioualy considered. Oar Reformers, 
having once established the " Confession of Faitii"" as the 
standard for this National Church, required no more for 
qualifying private persons for the Sacrament of the Eiucharist 
than that they " could say the Lord's Prayer, the Articles 
of the Belief, and the Sum of the Law, and understand the 
use and virtue of this holy Sacrament." So it b expressly 
delivered in the ninth Head of the " First Book of Diaoi- 
pline,"! Supposing the person free from scandal, this was 
certainly a genmne measure, and agreeable to the RiiltB and 
principUt of Catholic unity ; for, however expedient it may 
be, upon some emergent occasions or neeeentim, to require 
suitable obligations of ofBce-bearers in the Church, yet no 
man, I think, who loves Christian simplicity and ooity, but 
will acknowledge it is proper and prudent to make the 
terms of commnnion as catholic md comprehensive as 
Christ^s institutions will allow them to be made. Now, not 
to insist on ou^ brethren''8 separating from the oommunitHi 
of those who keep by the terma of conmiunion required by 
our Beformers, whereby they expressly condemn the oon>- 
munion of our Beformers — not to insist on this, I say, 
though it might be more than enough to prove their 

* Spottinrood^ 170, 
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recettum from the principleB of our Beformers in thia matter, 
our Preabyterian brethren are bound, by an exprett Act of 
the Oeneral Assembly, 1648, not to give the Sacrament of 
the Lord''s Supper to any who do not first Bw>aar the 
Bcienm League and CovmuiTa. The occasion was this : — 

In the beginning of that year 1648, most part of the 
Nobility and gentry of Scotland, having come to a sense of 
the miseries and calamities the kingdoms had been involved 
in by the horrid rebellion which had then prevailed too long 
and too successfully, and willing to acquit themselves for 
once as dutiful eubjecta, for the relief of their euBering 
sovereign, at that time moat aadly oppressed, and kept in 
prison by a prevailing party of his most undutiful subjects, 
entered into a most, dutifttl confederacy, commonly called 
"Ditic ffamilton'i EngagemenT — by the Presbyterians, 
" the Ufdawfid EngagerMfif — and in pursuance thereof 
made suitable preparations, provided arms, levied men, &o., 
to form an army. The Presbyterian preachers were gene- 
rally against it, preached and prayed AamaaAim, and ruin 
to the underiaierB, condemned the undertaking as unlawful 
and perjurious — as traiterous to the cause of Crod, and a 
breach of Solemn League and Covenant, and what nott 
Particularly the Presbytery of Edinburgh — the leading Pres- 
bytery — the Presbytery which sat upon the waicAtower of 
the nation, shewed, I must say, a remariahle, though I cannot 
say, good example to the rest of the Presbyteries in the 
months of May and Jane. Dhey racked their inventions 
for falling on methods to crush and disappoint the designs 
of the Engagers. For instance, they set on foot this politic 
in the respective parishes within their district, that the 
ministers and kirk-sessioos diould form mpplications agiunst 
the Engagement, and give them in to the Presbytery, who 
were to give them in to the Committee of Estates, and 
thereby to represent to them how much their undertaking 
was " contrary to the inclinations of the generality of the 
people." The device took effect in some parishes. The 
kirk-sessione of Edinburgh, Holyroodhouse, Duddingatone, 
Liberton, Batho, Gutrie, Oamond, gave in their supplica- 
tions, declaring that they oonld not be satisfied in their 
coniciencei about the tawftUnets of the Engagmienl. I have 
instanced the forwardness of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
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to give m]' reader a taste of the humour of these times ; 
nor ia it to be imagined that others were asleep while they 
w^ie 00 diligent. 

The General Assembly met on the tv>^h of July. They 
justified the endeavonra and diligenoe used before agwnst 
the Engagement with a witness ! They approved all the 
declarations,^ remonstrances, representations, petititms, &c. 
against it, which had been made by the " Commission of 
the Kirk." Th^ declared there was no possibility of 
securing religion, so long as this unlawful Engagement was 
carried on. They made aett and dtelarationt agaitui Actt of 
ParUamatii, uid threatened all who should obey them with 
the wrath of Ood saA the e»aaiifv» of the Kirk. They gave 
out their public leamingt against it, and wrote to thrar 
Covmanied irethrm in England, showbg their utter abhot^ 
rence of it. They made their act declaring gileace about it 
a crime, and requiring all ministers to make " the main cur- 
rent of their applications in sermons against it, under the 
pain of being censured by their Presbyteries.'" And to show 
their sincerity and real zeal in all this, and for preventing 
aD auoh ungodly Et^agementi for the time to come, &c., th^ 
made this Act — " That hereafter all persons whatsoever 
should take the Covenant at their first receiving of the 
Lord's Supper, requiring Provincial Assemblies and Presby- 
teries to be careful that this Act should be observed, and 
account th««of taken, in the visitation of pajticular kiriis 
Kud the trial of Presbyteries." If this was not to itraigiiea 
Christian communion — if this was not to impose ttrange 
ttrms on all who desired this holy Sacrament, let the world 
judge ; and it is very well known tliat for some years there- 
after this Act was observed. Perhaps it were no difficult 
task to give an account of many strange things which hap- 
pened in pursuance of this Aot. But I shall content mys^ 
at present with one instance. 

In pursuance of the poUiic of the Presbytery of Edinbnr^ 
mentioned before, the ministers of Soutii I<eith proposed to 
that kirk-session the overture of mppHcating against the 
Engagement. The plurality of the elders rejected it. This 
was in May or June. The Engagemmt, as evcvy body 

' ISee Prefsce, p. 84, note.— E,] 
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knows, was unauooessful — the army was routed at Preaton,^ 
&o., uid the Kiri bad opportunity to be avenged of MaUg- 
nania. The Presbytery of Edinburgh, therefore, on the 
m/A of Decemher that same year, kept a mmtatitm at the 
ohuroh of South Loitb — they made diligent inquiry who of 
the eldera refused to sv^Ucaie against the Erigagwieat — 
they dtpoied them from their office, and they ordered the 
nunistere to go about an election of a nev) temon. But 
thia was not all. Upon the 8tb of Deoember they met 
again, to digest a method for rtrnwiitg the Covenant, in 
obedience to the Assembly's Act, and particularly they 
ordained that " aueh seducers as dissuaded others from 
petitioning against the Engagement should be debarred 
from the Covenant," Nay, upon the 24th of January 
1648, it was ordered particularly, that " those in South 
Leith who had accession to the paper drawn in Captain 
Bamsay's house"^ — (which paper, so far- as one can conjec- 
ture, from the depositions of the witnesses about it, was 
nothing but an apologetick, for their not suppUcating)^" as 
also those who were sent from the Corporations^ — (the 
town, as I think, is divided into four Corporations)^ — " to 
the ministers and session, to desire them to forbear suppli- 
cating against the Engagement, should moke public acknow- 
ledgement of their offence, before they should have permission 
to take the Covenant." So that at last, as is obvious, the 
matter resulted in this — the eldera of South Leith, and 
those who cwne from the Corporations to the session to 
diasuade from sttppUeating^ oouM not have the Sacrament 
without first taking the Covenani, and they ouuld not have 
the hme^ of the Covmxmt (as it wa^ then deemed) till they 
should make pubUc achaowledgemmt of the heinous ginlt of 
not BuppUcatir^, and, as seducers, dissuading others from 



' [Preston in Lancaaliire, when the Scottieh troops, nnder the Duke 
of Haniiltoa, were routed by the English armj under Cromirell and 
Lambert with ^eat slaughter, aod the Duke himself was taken prisoner, 
and sent to Windsor Cutlc. — E-l 

• [These Corporations, or properly Incorporaliom, built the present 
pari^ church of South Leith, which is dedicated to 8t Mary, and have 
the ^^intment of the secoud minister. The " Corporations" are under- 
stood to be, 1. Tbo Traffickers, or Merchant Company. 2. The Trinity 
House. 3. The Maltmen. 4. The Convenery of the Trades.— G.] 
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tuppUcating, against the untato/tU BjigagaMmt. For the 
truth of this, I appeal to the /a^ of the pablio ref^ster of 
that Presbytery. 

I know our Presbyteriaa brethren will be ready to say 
that this was only a deed of the particnlar Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, so that, if there was any thing amiss in it, it 
ought not to be imputed to the whole party. If this be 
said, I have these things to reply : — 1. What did the Pre«- 
bytery herein that was not in pursuance (rf the jwMic spirit, 
the times, and the Acts of the Qeneral Assembly ! But, then, 
2. As extravagant as the Presbytery of Edinburgh was in 
this matter, they came not up, it seems, to the fiiU meamret 
otriffidUy which the tptrit of the Assembly required. For 
whoso pleases to turn orer in the Begister^ to the 31st 
of January 1648-9, shall 6nd that the Commission of the 
Kirk (the avtheniio vehicle of the public tpmt of the f tri 
during the interval between Assemblies) wrote a letter to 
the Presbytery — " Requiring greater accuracy in the trial 
of Malignants, and admitting people to the renovation of 
the Covenant ; prohibiting kirk-sessions to meddle in saoh 
matters, and ordering all to be done by the Presbytenee 
themselves, except very difficult cases, which were to be 
referred to the Commission of the Kirk.'" And to secure 
this side also, let him turn over to the Acts of the General 
Assembly, anno 1649, and he shall find first Act intituled 
— " Approbation of the proceedings of the Commissioners 
of the General Assembly,"" by which Act that Assembly, 
acted by that tame spirii with the former, found that the 
Commissioners appointed, anno 1648, " had been zealous, 
diligent, and faithful in the discharge of the trust com- 
mitted to them, and therefore did nnanimously approve 
and ratify the whole proceedings, acts, and conclusions 
of the said Commission ; appointing Mr John Bell, Mo- 
derator, pro tempore, to return them hearty thanks in the 
name of the Assembly for their great pains, travel, and 
fidelity," 

If it be said, farther, that our pretent Prethyteriana 

' [The roister here referred to is not extant, having been destroyed 
by fire, and those registers now existing do not extend further back tluui 
about the beginning of the eighteenth centuiT. — E.J 
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require not now that oondition of taking ibeCovettant of those 
they admit to the Sacrament, I reply, 1. Do not the Came- 
ronians, who, in all true hgie, are to be reputed the tmett 
Presbyteriana, obserre it punctually! 2. How can our 
present re^taat Presbyterians justify their ointMwn of it! 
By their own principles, the Act binds them, for it stands as 
yet unrepealed by any subsequent General Assembly. By 
the common principles of reason, they are bound either to 
obey that Act, or reprobate the Assembly which made it. 
This I am sure of, they oan neither plead the detuttude of 
that Act, nor any peculiaritjf in the reason of it for their 
selecting it, more than many other Aots which they own 
still to be in vigour. But I am afraid my reader has too 
much of this. Thus I have shewed in part how much our 
Presbyterian brethren have deserted the Buieg and rites of 
our JEteformers about the Sacraments. Proceed we now to 
other Liturgical Offices. 

10. Then, our Beformers not only appointed a/orm for the 
celebration of marriage (to be seen in the old Liturgy),.but 
in that form some things agree word for word with the 
English form, particularly " the charge to the persons to be 
married, to declare if they koow any impediment,^ &o. A 
solemn iUsting was also appointed to be pronounced on the 
married persons, and after that, the 128th Psalm to be sung, 
&c. Besides, it was expressly appointed by the " First 
Book of Discipline" that " marriages should be only solem- 
nized on Sunday, in the forenoon, after sermon," cap. 9 ;1 
and this was so universally observed, that the introduction 
of marrying on other days is remarkable, for it vas proposed 
to the General Assembly holden at Edinburgh, July 7, anno 
1579, as a " doubt whether it was lawful to marry on week 
days, a suffioient number being present, and joining preach- 
ing thereunto ;" and the General Assembly resolved it teas 
lawful.^ But our present Presbyterians, if I mistake not, 
make it rather a doubt whether it be lawful to marry on 
Sunday. Sure I am, it is inconsistent with their principles 
to do it by a form, as sure I am though they were for a 
form, they could not well digest the form of our Beformers, 
which tmelled so ranilp of the EngHth eomq>tiont. I know 

< Bpottinrood^ 169. ■ US. Petrie, 400. 
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not if tfa^ uae solemnly! to Men the marri«d pair. If the; do 
not, I know they have deserted their own " Second Bock of 
Diaoipline.'' I think they will not deny but the nnging of 
the 1 28th Psalm in the church, immediately after the pOTsons 
are married is out of fashion with them. 

11. They have abo forsaken our Beformera in the burial 
of^dead.^ It is true, indeed, the "First Book of Biscipline'" 
seems to be against ftmeral lermtmi, neither doth it frankly 
aBow of reading suitable portions of Scripture and singing 
Psalms at burials ,- yet it was far irom condemning these 
offices. " We are not so precise in this" (say the compilers), 
**bnt that we are content that particular churches, with 
consent of the minister, do that which they shall find most 



i pair, but gire tliem ft HryjoIeR* lectnra. At & PrBsbfl«Tun 
nmrriage, which the present Editor iritDeSBcd, anil wluch was Bolenmized 
\yf one of the moat eminent of the parochial miniaters of Edinbiu^b, 
there was so c)a«e an inutation of the English Service, that one mi^t 
almost faaTe imagined that the Fnf er-Book had been the model accrading 
to which the minister, above referred to, endeavoured to conform hia 
miniatration. It ia more likely, howcrer, that he was guided hy the old 
Scottish Litnrgj, for with the exception of the 128th Psalm, the whole 
performance corresponded with the form here de«eribed.— £.] 

' [There ia no defect in the Preabyterian aystem which its members 
feel more acutely than the neglect of their Church towards those who 
' die in the Lord " — the cheerless and irrerereut D3anner in which she 
permits the earthly tabemaclee of her children, which eui immortal sonl 
has jnst left for a period, to be conaigiied to the dnat. Aa an iUustntJoa 
«f this feeling, the following Dote by Mr Cmnming, a{^>eQded to page lOfi 
of his edition of Knox's Liturgy, seems peculiarly sppoate .' — ** It is much 
to be regretted that the Scottish Reformers were so afiaid of the saper- 
Btitions of Romanism, that, in order to avoid them, they rushed, as in this 
instance (the burial of the dead} to an opposite extreme. What can be 
more scriptural or sablime than the Anglican Service for the dead I" 
We may add — what a pity that this service should bo hidden, aa it is, 
from the people of Scoltaod, by being performed in primte (kambtra, 
thus veiling, as it were, one cHT our most attractive offices, which, while 
it would aerve to keep the Presbyterians alive to their own wants, might 
lead them to the Church, which watches over her children fi-om the 
cradle, and de«erte tbem not until tbey are laid in the grave 1 Whenever 
the Burial Service is read publicly in the churchyards, the present writer, 
speakinf! from experience, oau testify that it meets with the deq>eBt 
respect from the multitude, and on ratm than one occasion, when he bw 
performed it at the grave of a soldier, he has seen Presbyterian ministers, 
who have been atliocted to the scene by the sound of the Dead March, 
standing by, and paying the utmost attention while the prayers of our 
Church were being offered to the " God of the npirits of all flesh,** — E.] 
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fitting, aa they will answer to God and the Assembly of the 
0mvereal Church within this Sealm/'^ But the Old Liturgy, 
which was authorized by two General AtsembliM (which the 
" First Book of Diacipline'" could never pretend to), has not 
only tk form for vititing the gUi, (not observed, I am sure by 
our present Presbyterians) but expressly allows of funeral 
sermons. These are ita very words about burial: — " The 
corpse shall be reverently brought to the grave, accompanied 
with the congregatioo without any further ceremonies, which 
being buried, the minister, if he be present and required, 
goeth to the church, if it be not too far olf, and maketh some 
comfortable exhortation to the people touching death and 
the resurrection ; then blesseth the people, and dismisseth 
them." To our present Presbyterians funeral sermotu are 
as the worshipping of r^ct. They are every whit as ill as 
praying for the dead and the doctrine of Purgatory, One 
thing more I shall take notice of in the Old Liturgy. 

12. It is the " Form and Order of the election of the 
Saperintendent, which may serve in election of all other 
ministers." I shall not repeat what I have already observed 
aa to this point, concerning our Presbyterians condemning 
the office of Superiotendenta, and their forsaking our Reform- 
ers as to the ceremony of impiaition of hands in ordinations 
— a point wherein our Reformers, I confess, were somewhat 
unaccountable. That which I ti^e notice of now is, that 
that form continued at least for eixty years to be used in 
ordinations. Particularly it was in use even with the Parity 
mm anoo 1618, as is evident from Galderwood,^ and it was 
inmsted on by them then, as a form which was to be reputed 
so venerable, and of such weight, that any recsnion from it 
was an wttoleraMe innovation ; and yet I refer it to our pre- 
sent Presbyterians themselves, if they can say that they have 
not entirely deserted it. Because the designation of the 
person to be ordained is prior, in order of nature, to his 
ordination, I shall add, as an appendage to this head, tfae 
diierepance between our Beformers and our present Presby- 
terians about patronages and popular electiom of ministers. 

Our present Presbyterians, every body knows, are zealous 
lor the divine right o( popular eleetioiu. The praMr of choosing 

> Spottiswoode, 173. * Cftlderwoodo, 7IS. 
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thoir own miniaten — " the pereons who toe to have tl)6 
chai^ of their aonls,^ ia a primlege whioh Christ by his 
Testament hath bequeathed to his people. It is his Ugacy to 
them — an unaKent^ part of their spiritual property. It 
cannot be taken from them without a dirtct crt>s»Jig ofCkruCa 
ingtUvtion, and the horrid tin of roblmg his people of their 
i%di»pviabl» pripilege. Patronages are an " intolerable 
grievance and yoke of bondage on the Church ; they have 
been always the cause of pestering the Church with a bad 
ministry; they came in amongst the latest antichristian 
corruptions and usurpations,'* &c. This is their doctrine, 
though it is obvious to f^ the world they put struige com- 
ments on it by their practice. Well 1 Wliat were the senti- 
ments of our Beformers in this matter ! The " First Book 
of Discipline,'' indeed, affirms (Head 4,) that " it appertaio- 
eth to Uie people, sjid to ereiy several congregation, to elect 
their own minister ;" bat it has not so much as one syllable 
of the divine iwiitvivm of such a privilege. On the contrary, 
in that same very breath it adds— "And in case they be found 
ne^gent therein the space of forty days, the Superintend- 
ent with his Council may present a man,*' &o. If this man 
after trial, is found qualified, and the church can justly re- 
prehend nothing in his life, doctrine, or utterance, then "we 
judge*" (say our Beformers) " the churoh whioh before was 
destitute unreasonable if they refuse him whom the Church 
doth offer, and that they should be compelled, by the oensure 
of the Council and Church, to receive the person appointed 
and approved by the judgment of the godly and learned, 
unless that the same church bath presented a man better, 
or as well qualified, to examination, before that the aforesaid 
trial was taken of the person presented by the Council of 
the whole Church; as, for example, the Council of the Church 
presents a man imto a church to be tbeir minister, not 
knowing that they axe otherwise provided : la the mean 
time, the church hath another sufficient in their judgment 
for that charge, whom they present to the learned ministers, 
and next Befoimed church to be examined : In this ease, 
the presentation of the people to whom he should be ap- 
pointed pastor must be preferred to the presentation of the 
Council or greater Church, unless the person presented by 
the inferior church be judged unable for the regiment by 
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the leiumed. For this ia always to be avoided, that no man 
be intruded or thrust in upon any congr^ation ; but this 
liberty, with all oare, must be reserred for every aereral 
ohoTGh to have their voices and enffi^ges in eleotioD of th^ 
ministen ; yet we do not call that violent intrumon, when 
the Coanoil of the Churoh, in the fear of Qod, regarding only 
the Balvation of the people, offereth unto them a man suffi- 
cient to instruct them, whom they shall not be forced to 
admit before just examination." So that Book, Add, to 
this this consideration, that at that time the PopUh clergy 
were in possessioa of all the benefices — the Beformed clergy 
had not then so much as the prospect of the Thirds, which 
I have discoursed of before. These things laid together, it is 
obvious to perceive, 1. That it was only from pru<ietUial «on- 
tidaratiofu onr Reformers were inclined to give the people so 
much poteer at that time — it was much for the amveaimcy 
of the ministers who were to live by the Itaewlmes of the 
parish, Sk. They did not grant them this potoer as of tUviiu 
right — no such thing so much as once insinuated as I have 
said — it was plainly nothing but a Uherty. And no injury, 
no violtace, was done to a parish even in these circumstances 
of the Church, when the Council of the Church gave them a 
miiuster without their own election. It ia plain 2. That (so 
tar as can be collected troui the whole period above) our 
Reformers (the compilers of the Book, I mean), abstracting 
from the then circumstances of the Church were more in- 
clined that the election of ministers should be in the hands 
of the clergy than of the people, which I am much inclined 
to think was not only then, but a long time after, the pre- 
vailing sentiment. And all the world sees, I am sure, it was a 
sentiment utterly inconsistent with the opinion of the divine 
right of popular elections. 

I have been at puns to set the " First Book of Disinpline*' 
thns in its due light, that our brethren may not complain it 
was neglected ; not that my cause required it, for that Book 
was never lato, either civil or ea^eiiaitical, and so I might 
fairly have omitted it. Let us try, next, what were truly the 
pubHe and Miikoritat^ tentimentt of our Reformers. 

The first which I find of that nature is the sentiment of 
the General Assembly, holden in September 1505. The 
General Auembly holden in June immediately before had 
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oomplaioed, that " aome vaoant btinefioes had beea bestowed 
- by the Queen od some Noblemen and BaronB.^i The 
Queen answered — " She thonj^ht it not reoaomble to deprive 
her of the patroitage« bdonging to her." And Has General 
ABSMnbly, in Septembw, answer thus — " Our mind 10 not 
that her Majesty or any other person sbrntld be defranded 
of their just patronages, but we mean, whensoever her 
Majesty, or any other patron, do present any person unto a 
benefice, that the person presented should be tried and exa- 
mined by the judgment of learned men of the Church, such 
as are for the present the Superintendents ; and as the pre- 
sentaticm of the benefice belongs to the patron, so the 
collation, by law and reason, belongeth to the Church."3 
Agreeably, we find by the 7th Act, 1 Pari. Jao. VI., anno 
1567— the Pariiament holden by Moray, Regent — it was 
enaoted, in pursuance, no doubt, of the agreement between 
the Nobility and Barons, and the Clergy in the Gentnal As- 
sembly holden in July that year — " That the patron should 
present a qualified person within six months to the Superin- 
tendent of these parts where the benefice lies." See. ; and by 
the Agreement at Leith, anno 1S72, the ri^t of patronages 
was reserved to the rtepective patrons.^ And by the GeuenJ 
Assembly holden in March 1574, it was enacted — " that col- 
lations upon presentations to ben^oes should not be ^ven 
without consent of three qualified ministers,^ &o.* The 
QeneraJ Assembly, in August that some year, supplicated 
the Begent " that Bishops might be presented to vacant 
Bishopricks," as I have observed before. By the General 
Assembly holden in October 1578, it was enacted — " That 
presentations to benefices be directed to the Commissioners 
of the countries where the benefice liea.^^ 

It is true, indeed, the " Second Book of Discipline,'" 
cap. 12, § 10, condemns " Patronages, as having no ground 
in the Word of Got), as contrary to the same, and as con- 
trary to the liberty of the election of pasters, and that 
which ought not to have place in t^ li^t of Beformation.^^ 
But, then, it is as true, 1. That that same General Assembly, 
holden in April 1581, which first ratified this " Second 

■ MB. Petrie, 342. • MS. Petrie, 34* ; Bpottiswood?, 193- 

> Caldenvood, S3. ' Ilnd. 66. ' MS. Petrie, 396 ; Ctdderwood, 84. 

■Me. 8pottinroode,301 ; Calderwood, 114. 
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Book of Discipline," statuted and ordained — " That laiok 
patronages should retnain whole, unjointed and undivided, 
imlees with consent of the patron."^ So that let them, who 
can, reconcile the Acta of this Presbyterian Aaaembly ; for 
to my skill (which, I oonfeBa, is not very ^eat) it seenui, as 
we use to say, to have both burnt and bloi^ patronages — 
iJoion them by this Act, and burnt them by ratifying the 
Book which condemned them. But whatever is of this, that 
which I obaerve, 2. is far more considerable ; for, though 
the Book condemned patronages, yet our Presbyterian 
brethren of the modem cut have no great advantage by it, 
for it had nothing leas in ita prospect than to condemn 
them for making way for popular atectioni. Indeed, it gave 
no countenance to such electionjB, far less did it suppose or 
assert them to be of dimne right. This is its determination 
in the dth section of that 12th chapter. — " The liberty of 
electing persona to ecclesiastical functions, observed without 
interruptions bo long as the Church was not corrupted by 
Antichrist, we desire to be restored and retained Vritbin 
this realm ; so as none be intruded upon any congregation, 
either by the Prince, or any other inferior person, without 
LAWFUL ELECTION, and THE ASSENT OF THE PEOPLE, ovet 
whom the person is placed, according to the practice of the 
Apostolic and Primitive Church." Now, 1. Considering that 
it was the common talk of the Presbyterians of these times, 
that a^iehriitian eorrvptiona began to pester the Church so 
soon as Episcopacy was introduced, it is clear that that 
which they call the uninterrupted praeiiee of the Chv/rc^ 
must have descended, according to themselves, but for a very 
fmo yean : and I shall own myself their humble servant, if 
our present Presbyterians shaJl prove that popular elections 
were in univertal uninterrupted practice during that interval 
of their own making — the interval, I mean, which they 
make between the Apostles' times and the first introduction 
of Episcopacy. lodeed, 2. The Book plainly distinguishes 
between LAWFUL ELECTION and the absent of the people, 
and all the world knows they are naturally distiiiguisiable ,- 
and whosoever knows any thing of the monuments of these 



' M8, Petrie, 410 ; C^denrood, 99. 
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Primitive times, knows they were aetttalfy (RttinguiJitd, and 
that all the people's privilege was to AS3BNT, not to ELECT. 
They were not in use of electing, if I mistake not, till 
towardfl the end of the third centnry ; so that, if we can 
believe the oompilers of the Book, if they were for restoring 
the Primitive practice, it is easy to nnderstand that they 
meant no such thing as to restore popular eleetum». Espe- 
naUy, if, 3. It be considered that we have one very authentic 
explication of Hob ninth Article of the 12th chapter of Uie 
" Second Book of Discipline "" handed down to us by 
Oalderwood himself.^ The stoiy is this. 

King James VI., continually vext with the tmbnlency 
of the Presbyterian temper, caused publish fifty-five Ques- 
tions, and proposed them to be sifbed, thinking that dear 
and distinct resolutions of them might contribute mach for 
ending many controversies agitated in those times between 
the Kirk and the Grown. They were published in February 
or January 1596-7 — ^they are to be seen both in Spottis- 
woode's and Calderwood's Histories.^ I am only concerned 
at present for the third Question, which was this— "Is not 
the consent of the most part of the flock, and also of the 
pabvns, necessary in the election of pastors !" Now, Oalder- 
wood says that " there were brethren delegated from every 
Presbytery of Fife, who met at <^ Andrews npon the 21st 
of February, and having tossed the King's Questions sundry 
days," gave answers to every one of them, particularly to 
the third. This was their answer — "The Section of pastors 
should be made by those who are pastors and doctors law- 
fully called, and who can try the gifts necessarily belonging 
to pastors by the Word of God; and to such as are so 
chosen, the fiock and patron should give their consent and 
protection.''^ Now this, I say, is a very authmiic explication 
of the words of the Book ; for these delegates meeting at St 
Andrews, it is not to be doubted but Mr Andrew Melville, 
at that time Principal of the New College, was with them. 
Probably they met in that city that he might be with them, 
for sure I am it was not otherwise the most oonveoient place 
of the consty for their meeting ; and having him with them, 

^ CMderwood, 388. 
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they had otM, than whom none od earth} was capable of giving 
a more authentic tmu of the worda of the Book. 

It were very easy to adduce more Acts of Geaeral As- 
aemblicB to this purpose, but I am afraid I have insisted 
too much on this subject already. In short, then, the 
groundlets fancy of the Divine right of popular elections is 
more properly an Indepmdent than a PrethyUrian priDciple. 
The English Presbyterians of the ProvincifJ Assembly of 
London wrote zealously against it in their " Jus Divinum 
Minifiterti Evangelici." It is truly inoonHstent with the 
etd Presbyterian scheme — it obtained not generally amongst 
our Scottiah Presbyterians till some years after 1C38 — it 
was not adopted into their scheme till the General Assembly, 
1649. Patronages were never taken away by Act of 
Pariiament till of late, i. e. in the year 1C90. It is true, 
G[ilbert] B[ulej, in his " True Representation of Presby- 
terian Govemment,"2 says, " they «wb taixn away hy laie," 
meaning, no doubt, by the Act of the pretended ParUament,^ 
anno 1649. But he had just as much reason for calling 
that Sout a Parliament, or its Acti, Lawt, as he had for 
making the suppressing of popular elections of ministers a 
Jmt cause for separating from the communion of a Church. 
Thus I have insisted oa the recessions of our present Pres- 
byterian brethren from the sentiments of our Beformers 
about the public ta>rship of the Church, and some of its 
appendages. Perchance I have done it too tediously ; if 
so, I shall endeavour to dispatch what remains more curtly. 

III. They have also deserted our Reformers in the disci- 
pline of the Church. The particulars are too numerous to 
be inaisted on. Let any man compare the two " Books of 
Discipline," the " First," compiled by our Befonnors, anno 
1560 — the " Second,'" by the Presbyterians of the/rrt edi- 
tion, and ratified by Act of the G«noral Assembly holden in 
April, 1581, and he shall find no scarcity of differences ; he 
shall find alterations, innovations, oppositions, contradic- 
tions, kc. Let him compare the Acts of Assemblies after 



' [Iilelville was the chief instrnnient in compitiDg and dnwiug up the 
Second Book of Discipline.— E-l ' P. IB. 

' [This was the Convention which met immediately afUr the murder of 
Charles I^ Lord Chancellor I.oudon presidini;.— K.] 

25 
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the year 1580, with the Acts of Assemblies before, and he 
Bhall find Quuiy more. Indeed, our present Presbyterians 
have made not a few notorious recessions from the " Second" 
— the Prefhyterian Bool of Discipline. To instance in a few. 

The third cliaptcr of the " Second Book of Discipline^ is 
thus entituled — " How the persons that bear ecclesiastical 
function are admitted to their offices." This chapter treats 
of such persons in the general. The particular orders of 
pastors, doctors, elders, &o. are particularly treated of in 
subsequent chapters. This third chapter, treating thus of 
ecclesiastical officers in the general, makes two things ne- 
cessary to the ouiv>ard call, election, and ordinaOtm, Section 6. 
It defines ordination to be " the separation and sanctifying 
of the person appointed by God and his Church, after that 
he is well tried, and found qualified." It enumerates " fast- 
ing, prayer, and imposition of hands of the eldership," as 
the eeremoniet of ordination. Section 11, 12. Now, the whole 
nation knows no ench things as either trial, faating, or impo- 
siition of hands, are used by our present Presbyteri{uis in the 
ordination of rvling elders. 

The sixth chapter is particularly concerning ruling elders, 
B0 contra-distinct from pastors or teaching elders. And it 
determines thus concerning them, Section 3 — " Elders, once 
lawftilly called to the office, and having gifts of God fit to 
exercise the same, may not leave it again." Yet nothing 
more ordinary with our present Presbyterians than laying 
aside ruling elders, and reducing them to a state of laicis ; 
so that, sure I am, if ever they were preshyters, they come 
under Tertullian's censure (De Prsescrip.) — '* ffodie Pres- 
iyter, qui eras laicus" — " A Presiyier to-^y, and a porter 
to-morrow!" 

By the ninth section of that same chapter — " It pertains 
to them (these ruling elders) to assist the pastor in exa- 
mining those that come to the Lord's Table, and in riuting 
the sick." This Canon is not much in use,i I think, as to the 
last part of it. As to the first, it is entirety in desuetude. 



1 [Itisonlyfairto observe tliat, in tbe present ds;, at least in tbe lar^ 
tomiH, thii caoDQ u followed out, and the elders are of great aastBUuce to 
the parish minister in executing both of the daties here specified, more 
enpeciaU; the latter. — E.] 
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Indeed, some of them wouM be wondrou&ly qualified for suoh 
an office i 

The aeventh chapter is about BldersUpt and Assemblies. 
By Section 2—" Assemblies are of four sorts, viz. either of 
a particular congregation, or of a province, or a whole nation, 
or all Christian nations." Now, of all these indefinitely it 
is affirmed, Section 5 — " In all Assemblies a Moderator 
should be chosen by common consent of the wholo brethren 
convened ;" yet no such thing observed in our kirk- sessions, 
whioh are the congregational assemblies spoken of. Section 2. 
But Ma» John takes the citair without election, and would 
not be a little grated if the best laird in the parish should 
be his competitor. Crawford^ himself, the first Earl of the 
kingdom, had never tbe honour to be Moderator in i^iokirk- 
teBsion of Ceres ! 

The fourteenth canon in the same seventh chapter is 
this — " When we apeak of elders of particular congregar 
tions, we mean not that every particular parish church can 
or may have their particular elderships, especially to land- 
ward, but we think three or four, more or fewer, particular 
churches may have a common eldership to them all, to 
judge their ecclesiastical causes." And Chapter 12, oanon 5 
— As to elders, there should be in every congregation, one or 
more appointed for censuring of manners, but not an assem- 
bly of elders, except in towns and famous places where men 
of judgment and ability may be had ; and those to have a 
common eldership placed amongst them, to treat of al! 
things that concern the congregations of whom they have 
the oversight." But as the world goes now, every parish, 
even in the country, must have its own eldership, and this 
eldership must consist of such a number of the sincerer sort, 
as may be able to outvote all the Malignant heritors upon 
occasion, as when a ministGr is to be chosen, &c. So long 
as there is a precise ploughman, or a well^iffected webster,'^ 
or a Covenanted cMler, or so, to be found in the parish, such 
a number must not be wanting. The standing of the sect 

' [Willuim nst«eDth Earl of Crawford, a zpolaiu Presbyterian, and 
the insti^tor of mnch severity to the Episcopal incumbeDts, after the 
RevDlotion. His nutnrion of Stratbers, long the teat of the Crawford 
Family, is ■itonted in the parish of Ceraa, near Cupar-Fife, The title ia 
now dormant, and the fstates are poaseeeed by the Earl of Giasftow.— E.l 
• [Weaver.— E.] 
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is the mprerw late — the good cavee muBt not tuj^er, though 
all the caaom of the Kiri should be put to ihift for them- 
aelvGB. 

IV. The last thing I named, && that wherein our present 
Presbj'terians have forsaken the principles and sentiments 
of our Beformers, waa the govtrnment of the Church ; but I 
have treated so fully of this already, that it is needless to 
pursue it any farther. I shall only, therefore, a« an ap- 
pendage to this, represent one very considerable r^kt of the 
Ohureh, adhered to by our Beformers, but disclaimed by 
oar present Presbyterians. It is her being tfae^r# of the 
three Estates of Parliament, and having vote is that great 
oounoil of the nation. 

It is evident, from the most ancient records, and all the 
authentic monuments of the nation, that the Church made 
still the ^rgt of the three Estates in Scottish Parliaments, 
since there were Parliaments in Scotland. This had ob- 
tained time out of mind, and was looked upon as /mtda- 
meat<d, in the constitution of Parliaments, in the days of 
the BflformatioD. Our Beformers never so muoh as once 
dreamed that this was a Popish corruption. What sophafry 
can make it euchf They dreamed as little of its being 
unseemly, or scandalous, or incongruous, or inconvenient, or 
whatever, now-a-days, men are pleased to call it. On the 
contrary, they were clear for its continuance as a very 
important right of the Church. The " First Book of 
Discipline,^ Head 8, allowed clergymen " to assist the 
Parliament when the same ia called." It is true, Calderwood 
both corrupts the text here, and gives it a false glost. 
Instead of these words — " tchen the game is called,"^ he 
puts these — " if he be catted' ;^ and his gloss is — " meaning 
with advice (says he), not by voice, or sitting as a member 
of that Court." I say this ia a false gloss. Indeed, it runs 
quite counter to all the principles and practices of these 
times; for not only did the EccUsiastical Estate sit actually 
in the Reforming Parliament, anno 1560, and all Parliaments 
thereafter, for very many years, but such etrest, in these 
times, was laid on this Estate, that it was generally thought 
that nothing of public concern could be legally done without 

' Spotliswoodp, IRS ; Caldprwood, 28. 
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it. The counsel of the Ecclesiastical Peers was judged 
necessary in all matters of national importance. Thus, 
anno 1667, when the match was on foot between the Queen 
tmd Bothwell, that it might seem to be concluded with the 
greater authority, pains were taken to get the consent of the 
principal Nobility by their subscriptions. But this was not 
aD. That all might be made as sure as could be, " all the 
Bishops who were in the city were also couvocated, and their 
subscriptions required," oa Buchanan t«lls us.^ And, anno 
1568, when the accusation was intented against the Queen 
of Scotland before the Queen of England's arbitrators, 
that it mi^t be done with the greater appearance of the 
consent of the nation — that it might have the greater sem- 
blance of a national deed, as being a matter wherein al! 
Estates were concerned, the Bishop of Orkney and the 
Abbot of Dunfermline^ were appointed to represent the 
^irituat EsiaUS' Again, anno 1571, when the two counter 
Parliaments were holden at Edinburgh, those of the Queen's 
faction, as few as they were, had the votes of two Bishops 
in their Session, holden July 12, as is clear li-om Buchanan 
and Spottiswoode compared together.* In their next 
Session, which was holden at Edinburgh, August 22, that 
same year, though they were in all but Jive members, yet 
two of them were Bishops, as Spottiswoode tells.^ But 
Buchanan's account is more considerable,^ for, he says, 
one of these two was there unwillingly ; so that it seems he 
was forced by the rest to be there, out of a sense they had 
of the neotttUy of the Ecclesiastical Estate. Now, it is to 
be remembered that those who appeared for the Queen were 
ProteetarOt, as well aa these who were for her gon. 

No man, I think, will deny but the subsistence of the Eccle- 
siastical Egtatt, and their vote in Parliament was confirmed 
and continued by the Agreement of Leith, anno 1572. In- 
deed, when the project for Parity amongst the officers of the 

' Postridie, quod in urbe fiiit EpiBcoporoin convocatur in uilun, ut 
et tpai quidem, ■ubscriberent. Bnclisiuui, 667. 

* [Robert Pitcum, of whom BQciuman mjib that he was ** homo nou 
minoris coowlii quam fidei. — E.J 

■ Buchanan, 69S ; SpottiBwoode, 21S. 

• Buchanan, Tfi6 ; ^tliswoode, 264. 

° ^inttiaff oode, ZSfi. ^ Buchaniui, 76^1. 
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Chiirch WM set on foot by Melville, anno 1575, and some 
of the clergy were gained to his side, and tbey were uaing 
tteir utmost endeavours to have Episoopacy overturned, it 
seems this was a main difficulty to them — a difficulty which 
did very much entangle and retard their purpose ; this, I 
say, that the overturning Prdaey was the overturning one of 
the thrte Estaies of Parliament. This is evident not only 
from Boyd, Archbishop of Oloegow — his discourse to the 
General Assembly, anno 1576, mentioned before, but also 
from the two letters I have often named, which were written 
to Mr Beza, the one by the Lord Glammis, anno 1576 or 
1577, the other by Mr Melville, anno 1579. Because they 
contribute so much light to the matter in hand, I shaQ onoe 
more resume them. <xlammie was then dancellor of Scot- 
land, It is manifest he wrote not indoliberately, or without 
advice. Undoubtedly he stated the question according to the 
wTtw the geniality of the people had then of it ; now he 
states it thus—" Seeing every church hath its own pastor, 
and the power of pastors in the Church of Christ seems to 
be equal, the question is — Whether the office of Bishopa be 
necessary in the Church for convocating these pastors when 
there Is need for ordaining pastors, and for deposing them 
for just causes ? Or — Whether it be better that the pastors, 
acting in parity, and subject to no superior Bishop, should 
choose qualified men for the ministry with consent of the 
patron and the people, and censure, and depose, &o. ! For 
retaining Bishops we have these two motives, one is — the 
stubbornness and ungovomableness of the people, which 
cannot possibly be kept within bounds,^ if they are not over- 
awed by the authority of these Bishops in their visitations. 
The other is, that such is the constitution of the Monarchy ,2 
which hath obtained time out of mind, that as often as the 
Parliament meets for consulting about things pertaining to 
the safety of the republic, nothing can be determined with- 
out the Bishops, who make the Third Estate of the kingdom, 
which, to change or subvert, would be extremely perilous to 
the kingdom.^ So he ; from which we may learn two things 
— the jirH is a farther confirmation of what I have before 



ac ve vU quidem in ofEcio contiueri potest, 
li lon^ USD et inveterata consnetndine recipic 
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ssaerted to haT& been the sentiment of these times con- 
cerning the election of paeiors, namely, that it was that they 
should be elected hy the clergy, and that the people should have 
no other power than that of consenting — the othor is pat in 
relation to our present business, namely, that the JEcclenta- 
tical Estate was judged necessary by the constitution of the 
Monarchy—it could not be wanting in Parliaments — it was 
to run the hazard of subverting the constitution to think of 
altering it, or turning it out of doors. And Melville^s letter 
is clearly to the same purpose—" We have not oeaeed these 
five years to fight against pseudo-Episcopacy, many of the 
Nobility resisting us, and to press the severity of discipline ; 
we have presented unto his royal Majesty and three Estates 
of the Kealm, both before and now in this Parliament, the 
form of discipline to be insert amongst the Acta, and to be 
oonfinned by public authority. We have the King's mind 
bended towards us" — (too far said, I am sure, if we may 
take that King^s own word for it) — " but many of the Peers 
against us. For they allege, if psuedo- Episcopacy be taken 
away, one of the Estates is pulled down ; if Presbyteries 
be erected, the royal Majesty is diminished,'" &c. It is true, 
Melville himself here shows no great kindness for the Third 
Estate, but that is no great mattery it was his hvmour to be 
nngular. All I am concerned for is the public sentiment of 
the nation, especially the Nobility, which we have so plain 
for the necessity of the Ecclesiastical Estate, that nothing 
can be plainer. Nay, so indisputable was it then, that this 
Ecclesaastical Estate was absobUely necessary by the eornti- 
tution, that the Presbyterians themselves never called it in 
question — never offered to advance such a paradox as that it 
might be abolished. After they had abolished Episcopacy 
by their Assembly, 1580, the King sent several times to 
them, telling them — " He could not want otte of his Three 
Estates. How would they provide him with an Ecclesiastical 
Estate, now that they bad abolished Bishops ?" Whoso 
pleases to read Calderwood himself shall find this point fre- 
quently insisted on. What returns gave they? Did they ever 
in the least offer to return, that the having an EccleHastieat 
Estate in Parliament was a Popish corruption — that it was 
an unwarrantable constitution — that it was not necessary — 
or that the constitution might be entire enough without it ! 
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No such thing entered their thonghts. On the costruy, 
they were still dear for maintaimng it — they had no mclina- 
tion to part with such a valuable right of the Chnrch. Their 
answer to the King's demands was still one and the tame — 
" They were not against Churchmen having vote in Parlia- 
ment, but none ought to Tot« in name of the Churoh with* 
out commission fVom the Church.'^ And this their sentiment 
thoy put in the very " Second Book of Discipline," for these 
are, word for word, the seventeenth and eighteenth Articles 
of the eleventh chapter. — " We deny not, in the mean time, 
that ministers hay and SHOULD assist their Princes when 
they are required, in all things ajpreeable to the Word of 
God, whether it be in Council or Pariiament, or out of 
Council; proriding ^ways they neither neglect their own 
ohargea, nor through ftattory of Princes, hurt the publio 
estate of the Kirk." — " But generally we say that no pastor, 
under whatsoever title, of the Kirk, and specially the abused 
titles in Popery of Prelates, Chapters, and Convents, ought 
to att«npt any thing in the Church's niune, either in Par- 
liament or out of Council, without the commission of the 
Reformed Kirk within this Realm.''' And it was concluded 
in the Assembly holden at Dundee. March 7, 1598 — " That 
it was NECESSARY and expedient, for the well of the Kirk, 
that the ministry, as the third Estate of this Realm, in name 
of the Church have vote in Pariiameut."^ So indubitable 
was it in these times that the Ecclesiattical Eaate was 
necessary, and that it could not be wanting without the 
notorious tt^version of the con^itiUion of Parliaments. In- 
deed, it was not only the sentiment of General Assemblies, 
whatever aide, whether the Prdatical or the Pre^Urian 
prevailed ; but it was likewise the sentiment of aU Portia- 
menia. It were easy to amass a great many Acts of a great 
many Parliaments to this purpose. I shall only instance in 
a few. 

Thus, the eighth Act, Parliament^ 1, Jac. VI., holden in 
December 1567, appoints the Coronatum Oath to be »wom 
by the King. And it is one of the articles of that Oatb-^ 



' SpottUwoode, 299 ; CtJderwood, 112. 

> MB. Petrie, 64S ; SpoUiawDode, 449 ; Calderwood, 430. 

' [AoU Pari. Scot. vol. iii- p. 83, 24.— E.J 
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" That he eh&II rule the people committed to his charge 
according to the loreable laws and constitutions reoeiyed in 
this Realm, nowise repugnant to the Word of the eternal 
God." Now, I think, this Parliament made no question 
but that " the fundamental law " of the " constitution of 
ParliamentB^ was one- of those " loveable laws and consti- 
tutions" received in this realm, nowise repugnant to the 
Word of the eternal God. Indeed, the 24th Act of that 
same Parliament^ is this, word for word — " Our Sovereign 
Lord, ^vith advice and consent of his Regent and the Three 
Estates of Parliament, has ratified and ratifies all civil 
privileges granted and given by our Sovereign Lord's prede- 
oesBors to the Spiritual Estate of this Kcalm, in all points, 
after the form and tenor thereof:" — than which there can- 
not be a more atUhmtic commentary for finding the true 
sense and meaning of the Coronation Oath in relation to 
onr present purpose. I shall only adduce two more, but 
they are suob two as are as good as two thousand. 

The 130th Act,2 Parliament 8th, Jac. VI., anno 1584, is 
this, word for word — " The King's Majesty, considenng the 
honour and the authority of his Supreme Court of Parlio- 
mcnt, continued past all memory of man unto these days as 
constitute upon the free rotes of the three Estates of this 
ancient kingdom, by whom the same, under God, has ever 
been upholden, rebellious and traitorous subjects punished, 
the good and faithful preserved and maintained, and the 
laws and acts of Parliament, by which all men are governed, 
made and established ; and finding the power, dignity, and 
authority of the said Court of Parliament of late years 
called in some doubt, at least some" — such as Mr Andrew 
Melville, &c. — " curiously travelling to have introduced some 
innovations thereanent ; his Majesty's firm will and mind 
always being, as it is yet, that the honour, authority, and 
dignity of his said three Estates shall stand and continue 
in their own integrity, according to the ancient and loveable 
custom bygone, without any alteration or diminution : 
TUEBEFORE it is statuted and ordained by our Sovereign 
Lord, and his said three Estatee in this present Parliament, 
that none of his lieges and subjects presume, or take upon 

' [Act 33, in Ad* Pari. Soot. vol. iii. p. 32, 33.— E.] 
■ {Act 3, in Acta Pari. Scot. vol. iii. p. 393.~£.] 
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hand, to impugn the dignity and the authority of the said 
three Estates, or to seek or procure the innovation or dimi- 
nution of the power and authority of the same three 
Estates, or any of them, in time coming, under the pain of 
treason." Here, I think, the necessity of the three Estates, 
whereof the Eccletiaglical was evev reckoned the ^rsl, is 
asserted pretty fairly. Neither Js this Act, so far as I know, 
formally repealed by any subsequent Act ; and whosoever 
knows any thing of the history of these times cannot but 
know that it was to crush the designs set on foot then by 
some, for inuovating about the Spiriittal Estate, that this 
Act was formed. The other which I promised is, Act 2, 
Pariiament 18,1 Jac. yj,^ holden anno 1606, intituled— 
" Act anent the Restitution of the Estate of Bishops,*^ in 
the preamble of which Act we are told — " That of late, 
during his Majesty^e young years and unsettled estate, the 
ancient and fundamental policy, connsting in the main- 
tenance of the Three Estates of Parliament, ha« been 
greatly impaired, and almost subverted, specially by the 
indirect abolishing of the Estate of Bishops, by the Act of 
Annexation of the temporality of beueficeB to the Crown — 
that the said Estate of Bishops is a necessary Estate of the 
Parliament," &o. 

Such were the sentiments of these times — so essential 
was the Ecclenagtical Estate deemed in the constitution of 
Seottwh Parliaments. And no wonder, for no man can 
doubt but it was as early, as positively, as incontestedly, 
as fundamentally and unalterably, in the constitution, aa 
either the Estate of NohUs or the Estate of Boroughg. There 
is no question, I think, about the Boroughs. As for the Estate 
of Nobles, it is certain all Barons were still reckoned of 
the Noblesse — tho lesser Barons in ancient times were still 
reckoned s part of the second — never a distinct Est<U» — of 
Parliament ; and they must quit all pretensions to be of the 
Noblesse when they set up for a distinct Estate. Setting up 
for such, they are no more of the i^oiiVtVj' than the ^orotMr^i 
and then, if two Estates can vote out one, and make a Parlia- 
ment without it — if they can split one into tioo, and so make 
up the three Estates, why may not one split itself as well 

[' AcU Pari. Scot. vol. iv. p. 281-284.— E.} 
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ioto three ? Why vaa.y not ihu tieo parts of the eplHted Estate 
join together, and vote out the Estate of Borough t Why 
may not the NoiiUty of the _firgt magnitude join with the 
Boroughs to vote mit the smaller Barons f Why may not the 
wmaUer Barons and the Boroughs vote out the greater Nobility f 
After two have voted out one, why may not one — the more 
numerous — vote out the othsr — the less numerous ! When 
the Parliament is reduced to one Estate, why may not that 
on« divide, and one-half vote out the other, and then «u&- 
divide, and vote out, till the whole Parliament shall consist of 
the Commissioner for MvihergUn,'^ or the Laird of ,2 or 

the Earl of Crawford? Nay, why may not that one vote out 
himself, and leave the King without a Parliament \ What 
a dangerous thing is it to shake foundations ! How doth it 
unhinge all things ! How plainly doth it pave the way for 
that which our brethren pretend to abhor so much, viz, a 
despotic power, an absolute and unlimited monarchy X But 
enough of this. 

To conclude this point, there is nothing more notorious 
than that the Spiritual Estate was still judged fundamental 
in the con^itution of Parliaments — was still called to Pariia- 
ments — did still tit, deliberate, and vote in Parliaments, till the 
year 1640, that it was turned out by the then Presbyterians ; 
and our present Presbyterians, following their footsteps, 
have not only freely parted with, but forwardly rejected, 
that ancient and valuable right of the Church. Nay, they 
have not only rejected it, but they declaim constantly against 
it as a liwth of antichrist, and what not. And have they 
not herein manifestly deserted the undoubted principles and 
eentiments of our Keformers X 

It had been easy to have enumerated a great many more 
of their notorious recessions from the principles of the 
Eeformation. e.g. I might have insisted on their deserting 
the principles and practices of our Beformers about the con- 
stitution of General Assemblies — about communion with the 
Church of England — about the civil magistrate's power in 
Church matters (justly orunjustlyisnot the present question) 
— and many more things of considerable importance. Nay, 

■ [Joho Scott, a noted partisan in his day, was member in the fiunous 
Convention of Estates which establislied the Claim of Right. — £.] 
* (This blank is in the ori^nal edition.— E.] 
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which at fint sight may seem a little strange, as much a^ 
they may seem to have swallowed dowo the principles of 
rebellion and armed reustances against lawful sovereign 
princes, maintained by our Beformers, yet even herein there 
is difference — considerable difference. 

Our Beformers, as much as they were inclined to rebel 
against Idogs, did yet maintain that they held their crowns 
immediately of Qod. John Knox, in his sermon preached 
on the 19th of August 1565, and afterwards published, 
hath this plain position — " That it is neither birth, in- 
fluence of stars, ELECTION OF PEOPLE, fofcc of arms, nor, 
finally, whataoerer can be comprehended under the power 
of nature, that maketh the dietinctioo between the superior 
power and the inferior, or that doth establish the royal 
throne of kings ; but it is the only and perfect ordinance of 
Qod, who willeth his terror, power, and majesty, in a part, 
to shine in the thrones of kings and in the faces of judges," 
&c. Neither waa this only his private sentiment. The 
twenty-fourth Article of the " Confession of Faith,'' com- 
piled by our Beformers, and ratified by Act of Parliament, 
is every whit as plain and decretory ; for there they " pro- 
fess to believe that empires, kingdoms, dominions, and 
cities, are distincted and ordained by God — that the powers 
and authorities therein are Gk)d'a holy ordinance— that 
persons placed in authority are to be loved, honoured, 
feared, and holden in moat reverend estimation, because 
they are God's lieutenants, in whose session God sits as 
judge, to whom by God ia given the sword, &c. — ^that, 
therefore, whosoever deny unto kings their aid, counsel, or 
comfort, while they vigilantly travel in the executing of 
their office, they deny their help, support, and counsel to 
God, who, by the presence of his lieutenant, craveth it of 
them." So it was professed by our Beformers. How this 
principle could conaist with their practices is none of my 
present concerns — that Is no more than to show how our 
Presbyterian brethren have deserted them ia this matter. 
Now, our Presbyterian brethren make kings, as such, not 
God's, but the people"! creatures ; by consequence^ not 
God's, but the people's lieutenants — the people sets them on 
their thrones — they have their power from tbo people — they 
are the people's trustees — they are accountable to th<* people. 
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So that " whosoever deiiies Ida aid, couiuel, or comfort to 
^hem, while they vigitantly travel in ezecutiof; their office,*" 
in true logic can be said to deny them only to the people ! 
Even here, then, there is thia great difference— our Iteformera 
maintained one good principle in relation to sovereign powers 
—our present Presbyterians have even rejected that on« 
good principle. It is true, indeed, our Reformers seem to 
have been inconsequential in substituting rebellious practices 
in the retinue of an orthodox principle ; and our Presbyterian 
brethren seem to be consequential in having their principle 
and their practice of a piece. But doth this mend the 
matter ! Nothing, as I take it ; for all ends here — that our 
Reformers believed right, though they practised wrong ; but 
our Presbyterian brethren are altogether wrong — they 
neither believe nor practise right. Thus, I say, it had been 
no difficult task to have instanced in many more of our 
Preihjfterian innovations. But the taste I have given, I 
think, is suCBcient for my purpose. For, laying together so 
many ui»2«n>a(^ innovations — so many palpable and notorious 
recessions from the principles and practices of our Keformera, 
as I have adduced, and these in so weighty and important 
matters as the doctrine, worship, digciplins, govemmenl, an 
rights of the Church, I may fairly leave it to the world to 
judge if our brethren have just reason to insist so much upon 
the principles of our Reformation, or to entitle themselves, 
as on aU occasions they are so solicitous and forward to do, 
the only real and genuine tuccestare of our Reformers. 

Neither is thia all that may justly pinch them. They 
have not only receded from our Scottish Reformers, but from 
all other Eeformed Churches. What Reformed Church in 
Christendom maintains all the articles of the " Westminster 
Confession !" What Reformed Church requires the pro- 
fession of ao many articles, not mainly for peace and unitjf, 
but as a test of orthodoxy ? What Reformed Church except 
our Kirk maintains the Divine institution of Parity among 
the pastors of the Church, so as to make all kind of Prelacy 
simply vnlawful f What Reformed Church, except the 
Scottisfi, wants a Liturgy f What party in Europe, that 
assumes the name of a National Church, condemns Liturgies, 
set forms of Prayer, &o. as wilatifuly except Scottish Pres- 
byterians ? What trantmarint Reformed Church, that is not 
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Lvtkeran, condemns the communion of the Cniurofa of 
England? What Reformed Church maintains the Divitig 
inatitvium and the indUpensihle necessity of rvling elders in 
contradistinction to paetort f What Be/ormed Church 
maintaioB the Dimne institution and the unalienable right of 
popuiar elections of pastors f What Reformed Chwch ever 
offered to maintain that the government of the Church by 
Bishops, or a public Liturgy, or want of ruling elders dis- 
tinct from pastors, or doosin^ pastors otherwise than by 
the voices of the people, or usinff some innocent and unfor- 
bidden ceremonies, as circumstances or appendages of Divine 
worship, or observing some days besides Sundays, were 
sufficient grounds for breaking the peace of a Cfaurdi, 
and dividing her unity, and setting up altar against 
altar f What Reformed Church was ever bound, by her 
Rules and Cawns, to require of all such as she admitted 
to the participation of the Lord's Supper, the subscription 
of such terms as are contained in the Solemn League and 
Covenant f What Reformed Church doth not satisfy herself 
with the profession of the Futh contained in the Apostles' 
Creed at Baptism! What Reformed Church requires the 
profession of such a vast, such a numberless, number of 
articles and propositions as are contained in the *' West- 
minster CJonfession" and the " Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms,'" of all those whom they receive into the Catholic 
Church ! What is this less, than to make all these propo- 
utions necessary terras of their Communion ! And how im~ 
possible is it, at this rate, ever to think of a Catholic Com- 
munion among Christians t Is not this needlessly, and, by 
consequence, very criminally and unchristianltf, to lay a 
fund for unavoidable, unextinguishable, and everlasting 
schisms ! Neither, yet, is this all the misery ; for, considering 
the measures our brethren itter by, there is little ground to 
hope that they shall ever turn weary of innovating. The 
first brood of Presbj'terians — ^the old jHelviUians, inverted (as 
I have told) almost the whole scheme of our Beformers. The 
next birth — the thirty-eigM-men, mode innumerable recessions 
from their progenitors the MehiUians ; the present production 
have forsaken most of the msasures of the thtrig-eight-men. 
and what hopes of their fxing f When shall it be proper 
for them to say — We have done inHovaiirig f Hitherto we 
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have tntunated, but we will innovate no farther. How dread- 
ful a thing is it for men to give loose reins to the gpirit 
of innovation ! But I shall not pursue this farther, I know 
the temper of our brethren. It is but too too probable they 
may impute it to malice, revenue, or an imhittered gpirU, to 
some t^ thing or another, that I have pursned this matter 
80 far ; but if thoy shall, I pray Grod forgive them, for they 
are injurious to me. The principle which prompted me to 
represent these things was truly that <i^ fraternal eorr^tion. 
My main design was to toften, not irritate them — not to 
exasperate them, but to bring them to a more manageable 
and coatidering temper. For I can, and do, sincerely pro- 
test, that it is daily the earnest desire of my soul that all 
men may he saved, and come to tke inoicledffe of the truth. I 
wish all men Christians, and I wish all Christians, Chrittians 
indeed. In a special manner I wish our Presbyterian 
brethren and we may yet be so much honoured and blessed 
of Gtod, that in the sincerity of brotherly kindeas we may 
be all miited in one holy Communion. I wish we may 
all earnestly contend, with all Christian forbearance, fellow- 
feeling, and charity, as becometh the members of the one 
Church, whereof Christ Jesus is the Head, to have the ^oor, 
divided, desolated Church of Scotland, restored to that peaoe, 
purity, and unity — that order, government, and stability, 
which our blessed Master hath instituted and commanded. 
May Almighty Grod inspire us all with the Spirit of his Son, 
that our hearts being purified by an humble and a lively 
faith — the faith that worketh by love, and our lives reformed 
according to the laws and great purposes of our holy reli- 
gion, we may be all unanimously and dutifully disposed, for 
so great, so glorious, so desirable a mercy .' And with this 
I end this Fifth Inquiry. 

And now, I think, I have competently answered the end 
of my undertaking, which was to examine this Article 
of our new " Claim of Right," and try its firmness and 
solidity. I think I have comprised, in these Five Inquiries, 
every thing that is material in it, considered either iu 
itself, or as it supports the great alterations which have 
been lately made in the Church of Scotland. It might have 
been more narrowly sifted ; and, sifted more narrowly, it 
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mij^ht have been found liable to m&ay more exoeptions. 
For instance, 

1. It may seem somewhat Burprising tbateuch an Article 
should have been put into a Scotiith " Claim of fiight^ — ^that 
it should have been made so seemingly /tmdamsntal, at least 
in the constitution of the Scottish Monarchy, wbioh is so 
famous, and has been so much renowned for its antiquity. 
Was ever such an Article in a Scottish Claim of lUght before % 
No man, I think, will say it was in the original contract 
made with Fergus I. (if any original contract was made 
with him), for if he was, he was advanced to the throne 
three hundred and thirty years before our Safii^ur's birth, if 
we may believe our historians ; and, I think, it was not an 
article in the original contract then, that the GhrisUau 
Church should be so or so governed. Few men, I think, 
will say it was part of the original contract made with any 
Scottish King before the Boformation. No man can pro- 
duce any such article in uny original contract made with 
King James VI., King Charles I., or King Charles 11., 
unless it was the " Solemn League and Covenant,^ or the 
" Act of the West Kirk."^ It cannot be said that it was 



' ITiua fiunonB document was drawn up for the apeciel benefit of King 
Charles II. after LU lirsl return from abroad, to aeecme what bas been 
well stjied " a kind of mock rojallj' among the Cnvenanlera of Scotland ;" 
andasitfairly iUustrateatheprinripleaof theCovenautera, and their ideas 
of obedimoe to the powero that be, it will not be uninteresHnft to our 
readers to have it subjoined. It ia dated " West Kirk, 13Ui August ISSO," 
and proceeds thus — " The Commission of the General Asscmblie, consi- 
dering there may be just ground of stumbling from the King's Majestie 
refusing to subscribe and emitt the Declaration ofierd to him by the Com- 
miadon of Eslatea, and tbe Commission of the General Afsemblic, cxm- 
ceming hia former carriage and reKoiutiona for the future, in reference to 
the cause of God and the euimies and frinds therof, doeth therfor dectaire 
that this Kirke and kingdomc doe not awen nor esponsse any Malignant 
parties, quarrell, or intregt, but that they fight meirly upon their former 
groundee and principalis, and in defence of the causae of God and of the 
Itingdome, as they have dune thesse twelve yeires bygune ; and Ihrrfor ai 
they diKtaam all llit tin and the ffilte of Oie Si»g and of hi4 AoiUM, n thry trill 
sol <aem him or hit Ititreit norai/a tim irirt a tiUiordinaiim (o God, amd ttm^fart 
tu !it aimet and proteiniaa :it aiiuie of God, and ditdatnttt hii and Hi fatko't 
Oji^wnlion to tht caastt of God, and to lU CovenaM, and I'^na^/a all tkt enimin 
lAtTof; and thai they will, with convenient speed, take in conaideratione 
the papers lately sent unto them from Cromwell, and vindicat themselvea 
ft«ni all the falshoods conleined Ihcrin, especially in these things quhpHn 
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in any origiwd coiOract mftde with King James VII. ; for all 
thfl nation knows it was declared b; the Meeting of Estates, 
that he/or/eited his right to the crown for having made no 
original contractt. These are all the real or pretended 
Kings we have had since the Reformation till the late He- 
volution. Is not this Article, therefore, a new fundamental 
added to the constitution of the ancient Scottish monarchy X 
This is all upon the supposition that it is truly a part of 
our new Claim of Right. 

2. Though, indeed, it may be made a question, whether it 
can be justly called a part of the " Claim of Bight V It is 
very possible for one thing to be in another, without being 
part of that other ; and, one would think, this Article 
looked very nnlike a part of a Claim of Bight. It seems 
not to run in the ttyle that is proper for Claims of Right. 
It is certain, it runs not in the style o{ the reet o{ the Artielea, 
All the rest of the Articles tell us either what is contrary to 
law, or what are the undoubted rights of the people. This 
Article imports nothing like either the one or the othsr — it 
only declares Prelacy to be a grievance, &c. This doth not 
say that it was contrary to law, for laws themselves may be, 
and actually were, declared to be grievances by the Meeting 
of Estates in another paper ; and the Articles declaring that 
Prelacy ought to be abolished, is an argument that it tvhsisted 
by law, and it was abolished as subsisting by law, for the 
Act which abolished it repealed the laws by which it subsided. 
Neither is Prelacy declared by the Article to be contrary to 
the righta, but only to the inclinations, of the people ; and, I 
think, it requires no depth of metaphysical precision to dis- 
tinguish between rights and inclin(Uions. Indeed, it seems 
obvious to any body that this Article had had its ntitation 
more properly and naiuraVy amongst the grievances which 

the qiuureU betwix ns and that partie is miBBtaited, bi if we Kwned the 
late Kinf^B procAedinget, aud were rewlned t« prossecate aod maioteiue 
his preseot Majeetie'e intrest before and witbout acknowledgment of the 
erne of his honaee and former wayes, and aatisfaction to God's people in 
both kingdomes." It boa been remarked by Skinner, in his Ecclenastical 
History, vol. ii. p. 420, that " in this artful p^>er we have an authentic 
explication of their (the Coveoanten') former Tiews and future purposes, 
and from the whole strain of it, may easily see what their sentiments were 
of the late King's fate, and how iudiSerentl; they stood affected to the 
yonng prince whom they had amongst them." — E.] 
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were digested in aiiodier paper ; and, therefore, I «a;, Wng 
only pr€ternatm-allyt and by apparent forcg, thnut into the 
" Claim of Bight," it may be made a question, wheUter its 
being k there, be enough to make it part of the " Claim of 
Kight r or whether its nature should not be regarded 
rather than its pott. And it should be constructed to have 
no more weight than if it had been regularly ranked in its 
own category f But such questions are too hard for me, and 
more proper for lawyers to determine. 

3. Neither shall I meddle with nutny other obvious 
difficulties, which must necessarily result &om this Article 
being made truly a part of the origituU C4>ntract between 
King and people, such as its making the settlement of the 
Crown to depend, not on right of inheritance, or proximity 
of blood, or tfiy such ancient, legal, solid, hereditary title, 
but on the every day dianffeable inclinatunu of the people ; 
for these are the main fund of the Article, and, by the sup- 
posiUon, the Article is intrimieal and fundamental to the 
present settlement. This, I. say, and many more such, 
which might be easily named, seems a very considerable 
difficulty that might be urged on such a supposition ; but I 
shall not insist on them, 

4. Farther, besides all these OfntuNiK; exceptions, whether 
it is or is not a pmi of the " Claim of Bight,'" the ityle of 
it might deserve to he c<HiBidered, particularly that phrase 
of " Prelacy being a great and insupportable grievance and 
trouble to the nation/' It is true, I have in my Third Inquiry 
guested at its meaning, but I do sincerely acknowledge it was 
bat gueuing ; uid even yet I can do no more but guets aboat 
it. Doth it not at first sight appear a tittle too big and 
neetling f la it not hard to find for it a certain and deter- 
mined eoundf To call a thing a '* great and insupportable 
grievance and trouble," seems a little too flashy and fanciful. 
1b it not liker to the flights of the rhetoricians designed for 
popular amutement, than to the plain, solid, significant stile 
which is proper for the grand council of a nation — for 
original-coiUract and daim-of-rig&i-maierg f 

5. Seeing it is plain the Article was fonned for the sbo- 
litifHi of Prelacy, and the introduction of Presbytery, it 
seems a little strange that such an important revolution in 
the Choroh should have been founded on such untAeoIogieal 
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fMiong. It Boems to lie at the bottom of titie Article, that 
the govemmmit of the Church is amhalatory aod indiferait — 
that there is nothing of Divim institution about it — that the 
State ma; alter it when it pleases ; and, as it thinks expe- 
dient, set up alternatively either Prelacy or Parity, or 
neither, hut plain Erafitianism, if it haa a mind for it. These 
are suppositions which, I think, ought not to be very relishing 
even to our Presbyterian brethren. Though hitherto tfaey 
only have got advantage by the Article, yet it seems not 
honoun^U for their government to stand on such a foot, nor 
can they be secure but that it may be very soon turned 
down again. 

6. Though, in consequence of this, by G[ilbertJ B[ule]'B 
measures ihe/ramars of the Article were incapable of voitng 
about the establishment of any form of government in the 
Church; for they proceeded in mtiag this Article cleariy 
upon iiie principles of indiffermcy.^ But, according to him, 
as I have already observed, such, though they may be 
persons both religious and learned, are not to be brought 
into the reckoning with those who have right to vote about 
Church-government. Indeed, according to his scheme, the 
nation by this Article is brought to a very lamentable state ; 
for thus an Article is imposed on it by such as had no right — 
no power — to impose it, because they have fairly declared 
themselves to be for the indi^rency of particular forms of 
Church-government. And yet, by another proposition in 
his scheme, this Article cannot be altered ; for this is ons 
of his portions, that the deed of a Meeting of EikUe* is to 
be interpreted the deed of the xohole nation. From which it 
follows, by unavoidable consequence, that the tchoie nation 
hereafter must be excluded from voting about the govern- 
ment of the Church ; for the whole nation (even Pres- 
byterians themselves not excepted), by establishing this 
Article have declared themselves indi^erent as to the species 
of Church-government. Now, as I said, is not this a lament- 
able state to which the nation is reduced t It lies under 
the burden of an ill-contrived Article, imposed by such as 
were not competent — had no right to impose it ; and yet it 
must lie remedilessly under this burden, because those who 
imposed it, by imposing it while they were not competent 
' Second Vindication, ad Letter III. BectiOD 4. 
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nor qualified for impaling it, have rendered the viM» nation 
iticomp^ent and mupialifiad For altering it, or freeing itself 
from moh a harden. Was ever nation so miserablj' intri- 
oated? But enongh of G[ilbert] B[ule]. 

These, I say, and several other things, might have been 
farther oonaidered and insisted on, but having already 
answered tfae ends of my undertaking, I shall proceed no 
farther. I conclude with this : — If these papers shall have 
the fortune to come to the hand of any Seottith Noblemen or 
gentlemen, and if they ehall think it worth their while to 
peruse them, I earnestly beg one piece of justice from them. 
It is, that they would not apprehend I had the least in- 
tention or inclination to cast ditgrace on such of them as 
concurred either to the/raming or the txtUng of this Article. 
I love my native country — I honour aU persons of true honour 
in it^— I have no where impugned the authority of those who 
established this Article. I had no such purpose — my under- 
dertaking required no such performanoe. All I designed was 
to do service to my country according to my poor abilities. 
I cannot think any ingenuous person — any person of true 
honour— can deny that it is good service done to mankind 
to tell them truth oivUly, and endeavour dtU^nlfy to recover 
them from mistakes, if they labour under any. We are aS 
fallible, and capable of taking things by the wrong handle ; 
and a very mean person may be sometimes a seasonable 
monitor. If I have said any thing /o^ or amitt, I crave aU 
men pardon ; but if I have advanced nothing but trv^:-~ii 
I have done nothing hyiijvMice to this Article — (and I pro- 
test seriously I think I have done no more) — I cannot think 
it vrill be jvtt or generous in any man to harbour picquet 
against me for doing what I have done. The genuine use (I 
am sure it is genuine) I wish my countrymen, of whatever 
station or character, may make of my examination of this 
Article, is, to suffer themselves to be put to thinking by it, 
and inquiring whether there may not be some other Articles, 
every whit of as great importance to the nation, in our new 
" Claim of Bight '^ as Q1 founded as this ; and if any such 
are found, to contribute their joint endeavours, as becometh 
frve SeottitA men and good Ohristiang, to have all righted. 
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— MsraiR. Joint Smith fc Son, TO, St. Vincent Sthebt, ULAsaow ; Mssui. A. Bioirn St Co., 
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b Rowobth, S4 a, KiNa Stbeet, Mancuebtbh ; Mb. Wu. Todnd, I8D, Hien Stbeet, Sdndeklans : 
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BOBEBT GRANT, Jxm., 82, Prince's Street, Edinbcroh. 



The follovti-ag are among the Worh proposed to he PriiUed Jy the 
Spottiswoode Society. 

HotOBT OF »HB CattRCH Avu Statb Of ScoTiAMn, ID Sotco Boc^i, by Archbiflhop Spottiswoode ; 
with B IJfe, Notes, &c. 2 vola. 

HisTOftT o» THE AiTAiiis OF Chdbch abd SfiTE IN 9coTi.AND, ftom (he Heformafion to 1583, by 
Bishcqi Keith ; with Life, and Appendix of lllnstratiTB Documents. 2 vols. 

An HiaTORic*t Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops, from the earliest times to 1688, by Bishop 
Eeltb ; with a CoctianatioD to the present time : Also, an Account of >U the Relicious Houses 
that were in Scotland at the time of the Refonnatioii, by John Spottiswoode, Esq, 1 vol. 

LsTtEBB, AND OTBEE OwoiHAi. pAPEEs, ffom the BalFour MSS. in the Library of the Facul^ of 
Advocates, relatiTC to Civil and Ecclesiastical Mattere during- the reign of James VI., including- 
tb« Letters of Archbinhop Spottjiwoode, with Notes. 2 vols. 

Hbnobials of the Familt of Sfottiswoode, from Father Hay's MS. Collections in the Library of the 
Faculty <rf Advocates i with Appendix of lllostratiTe Matter. 1 vol. 

Tns Works of Akchbisuop LEionTos,with Life. 

A CoKn.ETE CoLLEcno!) OF THE WoREs OF BisHOF Sasb, with Life. 3 vols. 

The Spottiswoodb Mibcbllani ; a Collection of Fuptive Pieces from MSS. and rare Tracts, chiefly 
DhistTBtiTe of the Civil and EcclesiasUcal History of Scotland. Among these will appear, 
KoMces of the OonwpfHidence between the Bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Churdi, BiBhopa 
Collier, Brett, be. in England, and the Patriarchs of the Eastern Church, regarding a formal 
union of their Churches. 

The Akcient EccLEnAsncAL Hisroitt of Scotland, by Thomas Innes, M. A. Author of a Critical 
Essay on the Ancient Inhabitants of Scotland ; from a ccvy formerly in the possesion of George 
Chalmers, Esq., now in the Library of the Faculty of Advocates. 1 vol. 

SiB James JlAi-aviiPLE's CoLLBmoxa reladng to ScoUash History preceding the Bdgn of David I. 
with Illustrative Pamphlets. 2 vols. 

Tbb Wobkb of thb Rev. Hehsv Scocsall, successiTely Professor of FhUosophy in Kii^a Collegp, 
Aberdeen, and Minister of Auchterless; includiiw Bishop Burnet's Preface to the " Life of 
Qod in the Soul of Man," tiie " Notes," on tiiat Treatise published in 1744 ; bis " Nine Ws- 
courses," and his Funeral Sermon preached by Dr. Garden, with Lift, &c. 2 vols. 

COLLECTIOB UF CsAHTEHS AND OTHES DoCUHENTS iUustratiVB of the SCOTTISH CaTHBDBAL CuDRCIIGS. 

I vol. 
BiaeoF Wisbabt's Life of the Mahqois of MoNTaota, with the Second Fart, hitherto unpublished, 

from a MS. bcloi^i^ to the Faculty of Advocates j with a Life of the Bishop. I vol. 
HisTOBT OF THE CuDBcn OF SCOTLAND FHOH 1358 TO 1625, by Archibald Symson, Pastor oTDal- 

keilb, with the original text, truslated thun the Latin M.S. in the Ubraty of the Facul^ of 

Advocates. I vol. 
The LrruBUT of St. Jakes of Jekhbalbs, with Bi^op Battray'i Tramlatiim and Introductiott, PrO' 

liminary Essay on Lituigiea, &«., with Selections from Bishnt HaUraf '■ other WoAs. 

A SB1.ECTI0N FHOH tUIi WBrriNSA OF tOX HmI. AMU BlSHT BbVBBBNP BoBOT AttORtBALD CAMP- 
BELL. I vol. 
Lbttbbb ahd otbbb Documents of AscuaiaBOF Shahi or St. Akdbews. 1 v<d. 
ExTHArrs fsom the Kirk Session Recobds of Febtu, frma a trauaeript made b^ the late Mr. 

J.Scott, oneoftheMinisteraof Perth, Author ofa" History of tbeBarU of Gowrie." I vol. 
EiriLACTS FBiw tub " BuiE OF THE Canonsatb," commendiig 2Sth August 1S64, tnta the 

originij MS. belonging to the Eirb Session of the Canoogale, Ediabvrgh. I vd. 
Tub Fdnkkal Seemons, Orations, anb Epitaphs on tbb Bisbt Retbbbnd Patbux Fobbes, 

BuAop of Aberdeen, fh>m the only edition of 1635. 1 vol. 
The Wobeb of tbe Beverbhd John Fobbes of Coese, Praf^sBor of Divinity in Sing's Ccdl^e, 

Aberdeen. 3 vols. 
Bishop Maxwell's (of Boss, in Scotland, afterwards of EilUa} " Bobdbm op lasAcaBR," and 

'■ Efiscopact not abjched in His MAJESn't Bbalm or Sootlahii." I vrJ. 
PfttnciPAL HoMBo's (of Edinburgh,) Thibteen Sebmons fbeacbxh on sbtbbal Pdbuo Oooasions, 

with his " Letter to Sir Bobeht Howard, occabiohed b* MB Twofold VnmioATMn of 

AbCHBISHOF TlLLOTSON.*' 1 VOl. 

Bishop Qillan's Works. 1 vol. 

Sir Bobbbt SiBBAts'a Minor Wobis, including his Autobiography, Mid ■ SelecUon from bis an- 

pnblished Manuscripts in the Library of the Faculty of Advocates. 1 vol. 
The WOBKs of tub Rev. John Seinheh, Presbyter of the Scottish Episcopal Church at Longside, 

Aberdeenshire, \^tb Lifb. 3 vols. 
The Works of the Ribht Rev. Jobn Skihnbb, Bishop of Aberdeen, with Blograpbical Sketch. 

I vol. 
Collection of tub Tracts, Historical and Critical, occssioned by the publication of Bishop 

Burnet's History of His Own Times. 1 vol. 
Selections from the WutiNU or T8B Bev. Bobbbt Calpbb, U.A. a tOFPokt or Efiscopact. 

I vol- 
Serhons bt sbvbbal Episcopal CLBismBN or EMiimiCB nioi to tbb Dhion; with Sketches, 

of thdr IJvef. I vol. 



A ViKW OF THE Election of Btehofe hi tile Phihititb Chobith i with the " Suppletnent" to the 

" ^ew," hj the Rev. James Dnndis, M.A., PnOyyim <tf the Church of Scotluid. PuUiditd id 

1728 and 1730. t to). 
The WoHca or rna Rienr Betebekd M'illiab CowrAR, Btahop of Oallovay. 3 vols. 
Thb Mastek of Sinclaih'i Mewoibs, HKinected with the Enterprise of ITl'S. I vol. 
A TaAHsLATioN OF BiiooF WiLLiAM FoHBEs' (fimt Bishop of Edinburgh) " CtmridetaUone* Mo- 

deatn et Padfioe CoDtroTenisrum de JuRtillrstioae, Piugatorio, iDvocatione Sauclonun, Chiiit" 

Mediatore, Eucharistia,'' with Life aad Notea. I toL 
Catecdishh of toe Scomin Cbcscii. 1 tdI. 
CoM tBMK Ws OF Faith akd Ca-(oss OF THE SCOTTISH CuoHCH, wlth Hifitoncal Introductiolii, 

Notes, &c. 1 Tul. 
Bltuop DiTiD l.iNticAT'B (of BrGchin) Woku, including his " Trae Narration of the Proceediiun 

in the General Assembly of theChurch of Scotland holdenat Perth, 251h August 1618, WJth'a 

Jast Defence of the Articles tbecein concluded against a aedilious Fsmpblet," with Biographi- 

cd 9fcetch, Notes, &c 2 vols. 
BisBOF Gotuhib'b (of Snnkeld) " Mehoibs, from 1S37 to the Death of King Chatles 1.,'' with 

Biographical Sketch. 1 vol. 
TaE Scottish Liti.'ritt of 1637, and Scottisu Cohmdniok Oftice, with Historical Introductions 

«nd Notes. I toI. 
CflABuEi HBUTBaED On Tabious Occasions bt Scottish Bishops to die CleiSTof thrirTespectire 

Diocese*. 1 ToL 
HiiTOET OP Scots Apfaibs fkok 1637 to 1641, by Mr. James Gordon, Panon of Bothietnay, in 

BanAhiie ; iilUi Extracti t^mn the Eirk-Setrion Roister of Rothiemay. S toIs. 



The following Works have been selected as the Sodety's Publications for 1814 : — 

lit Volume of Bisnor Keith's History of the Affaibs of Cniiiica anh State i» Scotland, fnii 

the Beformation to 1566 ; with Life, and Appendix of IllustratiTe DocumeDts. 
1st Volume of the Wco'ks of Bishop Saoe, with Life. 
1st Volume of the SrorrunrooDK Miscbllakt. 

Should the number of t^e Society's Subscribers permit, an additional Volume will be pubUsbed. 



The following Wnks are in the course of prepuation, with a view to future publication : — 

Hutoht of the Chobch Ann State of Scotland, by Aicbbisbop Spottiswoode ; with a Life, Notes, &r, 

CoLLEcnoNS fob the Ancient Ecclesiastical Statiiitics of ^<vtlanii. 

ToB WoBKs OF thi Het. Hehbt SronoALt, sqccessiyely Professor of Philosophy in King's CoUtys, 

Aberdeen, and Minister i^Aucblerless ; including Bisbop Burnet's Preface to the " Life tJ (io<1 

in the Soul of Man," the " Notes" on thst Treatise published in 1744 ; his " Nine Discounes," 

and his Funeral Sermon prescbod by Dr. Garden, with Life, &c. 
Hemoies of ABCMHisnop Lbiostom, illostrated by documents hitherto nnpublished. 
The Litubct of St. Jahbs of Jebcsalsv, with Bishop Battray's Tiaiislation and Introduction, Pre- 

liminary Essay on Litargiea, &c. 
" CoNsioEEATiosKa MoDEsT* KT PACIFIC*, &c." of Blshop WtHlam Forbes, (Grst Bisfacfi of Edin- 
burgh), with B Translation, Life, and Notes. 
CATBcnisKs OF THE ScoTTisn Chdech. 
Tbb Scottish Lituboi or 1S37, and Scottish Cohhiinioii Office, with Historical Intiodnctioas and 

Notes. 
Tbb Fdnehal Sermons, Obatioxs, and Epitaprb ok tug Risht Retshenij Patuce FouiEa, Bishvip 

of Aberdeen, from the only edition of 1635. 
Thb Works of tqe Hiout Rbtebend William Cowtab, Bishqi of GaUovay. 
OoLLEcTioNs iUustrB^Te of the Life and Times of Hontbobb, from Uie Familj- CharteT'Chest, and 

other authentic sources. 
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Fomiby, Rev. Henry, Ruerdean, near 

MitdieMeane, Gloucestershitc 
Foulkes, Rev. Henry Powell, M.A. Bal- 

liol College, Oiford, Curat*, of St 

Matthew's, Buckley PaiBonage, Hawar- 

den, Chester 
Frascr, Edw., Esq. Adrocate, Edinbnigh 
Fraser, William N., Esq. 23, YoA RaCB, 

Edinburgh 
Pyrie, Very Her. Charles, Dean of Monty, 

Ro^ and Aigyll 

Qallie, Mr WiLLiAu, Bookseller, Edinr. 
Gallon, Iter. John Lincoln, Leamington 
Qandy, Heir. Jsmes H., OakingtOD ■Rcw- 

a^e, near Cambridge 
Oathercole, ReT, M, A.. Great Rford, 

GEOsert, The Riqht Rbt. The Bisbot 

Gibbings, Rer. Richard, Dnblin 
Gibson, Sir A. C. Maitlanci, Bartof Clif- 

tonhall 
Giles, James, Esq. Kutzia, Peebles 
Qiltespie, David, Esq. of Mountquhanie, 

Cupar Fife 
Qiliet, Rev. Q. E., Rector of Wallham, 

Melton Mowbray 
Gladstone, The Right Hon. W, E, 
Gladstone, John, Esq. of Fasque 
Glasgow, The IbaiiT Rev, Tbb Biibop 

Glasgow, Robert Robertson, Esq. Advo- 
cate, Edinburgh 
Glynne, Sir Stephen, Bart. Hawarden 

Castle, Oiester 
Goden, Rev. Walter M., Laurencekirk 
Gotdie, William, Esq. W.S. Edioburgli 
Gordon, Charles M., Esq. of Esalemont 
Gordon, George J. Robert, Esq, U. M. S. 

of Lotion at Stockliol m 
Gordon, Hev, J. F. S., St Andrew's 

Church, Glasgow 
Gordon, John, Esq. ofCairnbulg, Advo- 

cate, Edinburgh 
Gordon, But. Osborne, Christ-Church, 

Oxford 
Gordon, William, Esq, Antigua 
Goufih, Rev. Henry, M. A. Master of 

Grammar School, Csriisle 
Grs^me, Major, of Inchbraikie, Crieff 
Grvme, Robert, Esq, The Boas, Hamilton 
Graham, Dr, Professor of Botany, Edin- 
burgh 
Graham, James Gillespie, Esq. of Orcfaill 
Graham, William Thomaa, ^. 17, 

Upper Buckingham Street, Dublin 
Grant, Her. J., Toronto, Canada West 
Grant, Tbomas Macphcrson, Esq. Ballio- 

daltoch, 17, Moray Place, Edinhnigh 
Grantham Clerical Society 
Gray, RcT. John Hamilton, Bolsover, 

near Chesterfield 
Green, John F., Esq. Aston, near Bir- 



GrDves, Charles, Esq. Liverpool 
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Haddon, Ber. Abtbcb V., Tiini^ Col Hoskiui, GeoiBe, Esq. Bniiubdm House, 

lege, Oxford Portobello 

HEiggud, W. M. R. Esq. of Bndeohun Eoublon, Jtdin Ai^er, Esq. of Halttng- 

Ual[, Norfolk bary Place, Bishop's-SlorUbrd 

Hat), Rev. Unary B^ki, L.LJB. Risley, Houbloo, Rer. T. Archer, Rector of Pmm- 

near Derby ' more, Newbury, Berks 

Ilallowes, Rev. B., Terpelual Curate of Howard, Hon. and Rev. WiUivi], Rector 

St, David's, Uenbigh of WbisUm, Yorhshira 

Halls, Rev. George, Leves, Sussei Howell, Rev. Hinds, Shobrook Rectory, 

Hamilton, AleiaiiLter,I-jiq,W.S, 29, Rut- Devon 

laud Square, Kdinburgb HudHon, Verj Rev. Edward O., Dean 

Btmllton, Re?. James, Camberwell, of Armagb, Glenville, Watei^nshill, 
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Hamitton,Pel«r,£9q. KiogEdwardTI.'a HuntiDgtoii, Charles, £iq. of Branting- 

Schooi, Birmingham ham, Hull 
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burgh, SherilFof Stirlin;'sliire Innea, Rev. Jdbo, Farnboroogh, Kent 

Hargrove, Mr William, York IuDes,Thomas,Esq. Atlvacate.Edinba^ 

Harpcr,I{ev.A.,lnverur7, Aberdeenshire Irvine, Alex. Forbes, Esq. of Drum, 

Harper, Geoi^e, Esq. Commerdat Bank, Aberdeenshire 

Hamilton Irvine, Alexander Fortiea, Esq. founget 

Harrington, Rev. E. C, Exet«r of Drum, Aberdeenshirs 

Harrington, Robert, Esq. Irving, Ooorge Vers, Esq. of Newton, 

Harrison, Edward M. Esq, Banister, Lanarkshire 

Middle Temple Irvine, Rev. J., Vicarage, L^h, Man- 

Hartlej, Leonard L. Esq. MiddletoQ cheater 

Lodge, RicbmoDd, Yorkahira Ivobt, Hon. Loan, Edinbnr^ 

Hartly, Rev. Richard Fleming, Incnm- Ivory, W. Ewj. W.S. Edinburgh 

bent of Waleab; and Thai; Salvia, 

Worksop, Notts 
Harvey, Miss, of CasUe-SempIe, Ren- 

frewabiro 

HawkiQS, Rev , Ford 

Uar> Adam, Esq. W.S. Mutland Street, Jenkins, Rev. Jofan, A. B. Curata of 

Edinburg'h Rothivell, near Leeds 

U«r, J- Stewart, Esq. of BockviUe, near Jerdatt, Qeorge, Esq. Kelso 

North Berwiii Johnson, Mr J. S., Preston 

Hav, Robert, Esq. of Llmplum, Ormia- Johnston, Alexander, Esq. Tnl!o« Hoote, 

bm Hall, Tranent Aberdeen 
Ha}-,Wllliam,Esq.of DunseCaatle.Dmtie Johnstone, James Jdin, Esq. of Annan- 
Hayes, Rev. J. W., Arborfield Reetoiy, dale, M.P. 

near Reading Jofanitooe, Mr lobn, BookaeUer, Huntw 

Henderson, John, Esq. Architect, Edinr. Square, Edinburgh 

Ilendemon, Rev. Alexander, Hamilteu Johnstone, WilLiani,£^q.Advocate,Edin- 

Henderson, Rev. Robert, Messing, Essex burg-b 

Henderson, Rev. Williain, Arbroath Jones, E. K., Esq. 28, Mark Lane, Loodoti 

Henderson, William S., Esq. 39, Albany Jones, Rev. Robert, Branilon Ractocy, 

Street, Edinburgh near Coldstream 

Herbert, The Hon, Algernon, Ickleton, JoD»,Rev.T.H.,SbandwickPIace,Edinr. 

Safiron Walden Joyce, Bev. Robert L., Eden Temoa, 

Hill, E., Esq. Christ Church, Oxford Carlisle 
Hine, Rev, H. T. C, Bury St. Edmunds 

HodgkinsOQ, Rev. George C, Bury St KEm, John, Esq. of Westfield, 32, Ann 

Edmunds Street, Edinburgh 

Home, The Rigbt Honourable The Earl of Semper College Library, St. Looia, 

Hook, Rev. Walter Farquhar, B.D. Vicar Missouri 

of Leeds Kenrick, Rev. Jarvis, Hoisham, Saai«x 

Hope, Hugh, Esq. Solicitor, Ftudjer Ecrr, Christopher, Esq. of Klkraig, 

Street, W'estminster Dundee 

Hope, A. J. B. Esq. Bridgebury Park, Serr,Jiriin,E3q.2S,Castle3treet,Di)i>dM 

Lamberhurst, Kent Kerr, William W., Esq. Oriel CoUeg*, 

Hope, John David, Esq. Warwick Street, Oxford 

Leamington Kehb, The Rev. and Bight HmuuiaUe 

Hopkirk, J. Q. Esq. W.S. of Meadow- LoonUBitar, Torouav 

bank, SUriing Khull, Mr Edward, University Praas, 

Uorsbargh, Andrew, Esq. Pittenweem Glavow 

Horsley, Very Rev. Ueneage, Dean of Kidd, David, E«q. of VeDaUai fc ,<pD, 

Britain, Dundee London • vv^ 
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KiLDAiB, The Hon. ash Bjasr Est. tbi 

l«Hi) Biauop OF — Patkob 
Kilgour, Jm., Esq. Register Office, Edior. 
KiLHORET , The CotTNTE>Ea OF, LeamingtoQ 
King's CoU<ge, London, Libraiy of 
Einloch, Geo. K. Esq. Hope Street, Edin. 
Kinoear, James, Ksq. W.S. Murrsyfield 
Eirhwood, Mr William, Edinburgh 
Elttoti, Rev. John, M.A. Perpetual Curate 

of St. Jcbai, Houghton, Carlisle 
KtlEj'Biqlt Bet. Buuof, Preshome, 

Banffsbite 

Ladt,A, perB, Grant & Son, EdinbnrBh 
Laidlaw, Misses, New Scone, Perth 
Laing, Itobert, Esq. Writer, Jedburgh 
Laird, Mr James, Sen., 4 Adclphi Place, 

Hatch en son town, Glasgow 
Landers, Jin Col., Fenwick^teed^ near 

Beirard, North umbertaud 
Langhome, Rev. Thomas, Alusaelbargh 
Ijuigley, Rev. Thomas, Landogo, Chep- 

atov, Monmouthahire 
Laprimaudayc, Rev. C. J., Leyton, Eaiei 
Laurie, Miss, », Ainslie Place 
Laurie, W. A., Esq, \3, No. Buik Street, 

Lawson, Rev. John Parker, Ediubu^h 
Le Mesurier, Rev. John, Messing, Essex 
Lee, Rev. J. P., M.A., King Edward Vf. 

School, Birmingham 
Lee, Rev. Robert, D.D., Minister of Old 

Qreyfriara, Edinburgh 
Leslie, MrJ.,BookselIer,52, Great Queen 

Street, Lincoln's- Inn -Fields, London 
LIgertwood, J., Ebq. Advocate, Aberdeen 
Lightfoot, Bev. N. F., Stockleigh, near 

Credit<Hi, Devon 

LiNDSAT, RiOBT IIoM. LoBIl— pATBOM 

Lindsay, Colonel, of Balcarras 

Little, Rev. John, Uiniiter of Manner, 
Peeblesshire 

Ijttio, W., Esq. High School, Uverpool 

Loch, C. R. F. Esq. St Colme St.. Edior. 

Loch, James, Esq.M.P. — Pateoji 

Loch, Mr^ Vf. 7, St Colme Street, Edin. 

L(yan, W. 11. Esq. National Bank, Edinr. 

London Library (The), i9, P*U Mail, 
LondM 

LoNo, The Ladv Mart, Bath 

LoTHiAH, The Most IIoeiodrable the 
Habchioness of, Nevbaltle Abbey 

Low, RcT. A. Longside, by Mintlav 

Low, John F., Esq. Univenitf Ctdlege, 
DurbBRi 

Lowe, Very Be». T. Hill, Dean of Eieter 

Luke, Vim., Esq. Merchant, High Street, 
Ediuliurgh 

Lundy, Rev. Dr., M'GiU College, Mon- 
treal, Canada 

Lusk, John, Esq. Buchanan Street, GUtg. 

Leak, Rev. V^. Trinity Church, Orer 

Lyon, Ber. C. J., StAndrews 
Lyona, T., Esq. Uonisey Head, London 
LiTTLBTOM, RiBHT HoK. LoBo, llagley, 
Stourbridge, Worceslenhire 
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Hacdonald, William fieU,'£Bq. of Buf 

merscales, Lochmaben 
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Mackenzie, Sir James, Burt, of ScatweU 
Mackenzie, John, Esq. Manager of the 

Scottish Widows' I'und, Edinburgh 
Mackenzie, J. D., Esq. Cobourg, Canada 
Mackenzie, John Whiteford, Ein- W. S. 

Edinburgh 
Mackenzie, Kenneth, Esq. 3S, Qaeen 
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Mackenzie, Thos., Esq. orApp]ecross,H. P. 
Mackenzie, William, Esq. of Muirtown 
Maekenzie,W.F.,Esq.M.P.orPortmoi'^ 

M'Lacblau, Rev. A. N. Campbell, Tliaw- 
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M'Laren, Major, Portobello 
M'Lclland. George, Esq. 51, Abbotsford 

Place, Glasgow 
M'Lennan, Aleiander, Elsq. 10, Albany 

Street, Edinbui^h 
Maclennan, Rev. Aleiander.Fjrt- William 
Macleod, Rev. Nor., Minister of Dalk« A 
Macmillan, Rev. J., Strathtay, Dunk eld 
M'Murray, Bev. W., Dundas, Canada 
M'Neil, Miss Catherine, Portobello 
M'Neil, Alexander, Esq. Advocate 
M'Phail, Mr John, Edinburgh Printii^ 

Company, 12, South St David Street 
M'Queen, Bev. John, Eidderpore, near 

Calcutta 
M'Bae, Rev. J., Hawick 
Hadoi, William, Esq. younger of Pit- 

reavie, IS4, Albany Street, Begent'a 

Park, London 
Haidment, James, Esq. Advocate, Edinr, 
Malthmd, Th<nnas, Esq. Advocate, Ediii- 

Makgill, George, Esq. of Eemback 

Mak-cdm, Bev. H., Dunblane 

Molcolni, Robert, Esq. M. D. George 
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Malcolm, Niel, E^q. of Poltailoch, Loch- 
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Mapeiton, H. M. Esq. 

MapEeton, Rev. B. J., B.A. Berkiwell, 
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Martin, Bev. Oixirge, Exeter 

MAaTLAND, The Bfout Bav. The Bishop 

HaaoD, Rev. H. B.,Brewood,StaffiuvIshire 
Matbeson, Rev. Alexander, Rector of 

Stiell'a Hospitikl, Tranent 
Mhatr, The Lodd Bisuor of — Patbon 
Melville, Jainea M., Esq.W.S. Edinburgh 
Melville, John White, Esq. MooDt- 

Melviile, St Andrews 
Memes, Rev. Dr. Minister of Huniltm 
Mercer, Ommo R., Esq. younger of 

Gorthie 
Miller, Uiaa, 1 1, Ainalie Place, Edivbtagh 
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Milli, Eer. Bobert IVyford, B. A. St 
Mary M*fcd>]e»e College, Oxford, 
Cunte or St Jftmes's, Qloucester 



Guudk 

Moir, C. A., Esq. of Lediie, by Stirlii^ 
MooteiU], Itobert, £«q. ;«iiiger of Cu- 

stun, Lanark 

HoNTBOtE, HU Gk4CB TBE DuXK OF — 

Moodie, W., Esq. Pilrig Street, Edinr. 
MosAT, Tub Riqbt Hob. tbe Eail op — 

HoRAT, Rou, »Tid AnaTLL, Tbb Bisht 
Rbv. tub Bisitor op — Patron 

More, John Shuk, Esq. AdvacBle, Edin. 

Morrell, Frederick J., Esq. St GUei', 
Oxford 

Morrison, Jamei, Eiq. Banker, Stirling 

Mowbr«y, John T., K«i. W. 3. 

Mowbraf , Wm., Esq. 7, Hut St., Edinr. 

M. S, 

Mulr, J., Esq. 6, Rofal Temue, Edinr. 

Muir, Wmiam, Esq. S.S.C. Edinbamb 

Munn>,JuiMi,Eiq. Malta Temce, Edin. 

NiPiBE, C.H., Esq. Smith's Place, Leith 

Walk, Gdinbui^b 
Na^rier, Mark, Esq. Advocate, Edinburgh 
NeaTe, Rev. Henry L., Epping, Esiex 
Neeld, Jowph, Esq. M. P. UritUetOD 

House, Wills 
Newcastle^m-Tyne, Clerical Society 
Nichol, Antony, Esq. Cardrona, Peebles 
NicoII, Lewis, Esq. Advocate, Aberdeen 
Nixon, Charles H., Esq. of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford, CasCIeg^te, Nottingham 
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Donegal 

NORTHDHBERLAHD, HlB QxACB THE BcKE 

or,Alawi6k 

Oaket, Mr. H., Bookselter, Preston 

OsiLVT, Sib John, BABT.Baldoran House, 
Dundee— Patron 

Oldknov, BcT. Joseph, Bordealey, Bir- 
mingham 

Orred, GeOTge, Esq. Buokeld 

Oolton, Bev. lUchard, CookstowQ, County 
of Tyrone, Moneymore, Ireland 

Owen, BeT. B., Llaivhaiadr, near BenlH^ 

Page, Sev. Lokb Flood, Hector of Wool- 
pet, Bury St Edmunds 

Paine, Cornelius, Esq. Jun. 2, Mountfort 
House, Bamsbury Square, London 

Palmer, Ber. W., St Maiy Magdalene 
Cotlege, Oxford 

ParkinaoD, Rev. J. P., East Bavendale, 
Qreat Cirimsby 

Paterson, George, Esq. M.D. 16, Dundas 
Sbeet, Edinburgh 

Palon, Bobert, Esq. W.S. Selkirk 

PatUsoo, Bev. Mark, M.A. Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford 

Patton, George, Esq. Adrocate, Edinbu igh 

Pedder, Bichan), Eiq. Broi^ton, near 



Penny, Bov. Edward, Aih Ticang^ 

Whi^am, Gent 
Perceval, Hon. and Bev. Arthnr, Eaat 

Horiley, Ripley, Surrey 
Peterborough, The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Peterborough, The Dean and Chapter of 
Pelhenun, Mr Jidin, Bodudler, ChaiiCM; 

Line, Loudon 
Fillans, J. Wilson, Esq. NewingtOD, ESa. 
Pine, Alexander, jun. Esq. Abenleen 
Pirie,UenryG.,EBq. 43, Watling Street, 

L<»idoD 
Rtaligo, St. John's Cbapel 
Plait, T. P., Esq. Bramshot Place, Lip- 
book, Hants 
fticock. Rev. Nicolaa, Queen'i College, 

Oxford 
Poole, Rev. George Aylifi^ Velford 

Vicart^ 
Pope, Bev. Thomas A., Jesos CoUage, 

Cunbridge, LitUobuiy, near SaSita- 

Waldeu 
Pott, Alfred, Esq. of Magdalons Callege, 

Oxford 
Powell, Bev. Bichmood, M.A. Incom- 

bentof Bury, Arundel, Sussex 
Pratt, Bev. J,B., Incumbent of SUamea's, 

Cm den 
Freailey, Bev. Charles, Fraserbunh 
Frevost, Bev. Sir George, BarL Stinch- 

com'>e, Gloucestershire 
Pridden, Bev. W., Bioited ^ncar^^e, 

Prideaux, Rev. WilliMo, Broxted, Dun- 
more Vicarage, Essex 

Price, Bev. Bartbolomew, M.A. Pem- 
broke Colle^o, Oxford 

Pyke, Rev. J., Panel! & Cavaznal, Canadft 

Rait, D.C, Esq. Buchanan Street, Glasg. 
Ramsay, Very Rev. E. B., Dean of Edinr. 
Bahsat, Sib Jahes, Babt. op Bahff — 

Banken, Bev. Artbnr,Old Seer, Mintlaw 
Besy, Rev. S., B.B. Laudian Professor of 

Arabic, Oxford 
Reid, Charlea G., Esq. W.S. Edinbni^h 
Reid, Archibald, Esq. Uty Oerk, Perth 
Bbind, MrJobn, Drum lithie, Stonehaven 
Bbinil, John, Esq. Accountant, National 

Bank, Edinbuish 
Bichardson, Bev. Ralph, Qremfield, Holy- 
well 
Ritchie, Alexander, Esq. Writer, Arbroath 
Bobb, Mr John, Builder, Boyal Grcu^ 

Edinburgh 
Roberts, Rev. Levis, Whitewell, Cl!- 

theroe, Lancashire 
Bt^rtaon, David, Esq. Solicitor, LoodoD 
Bobcrtion, David, Esq. Mcrdiant, Aber- 

Bobortson, Bev. J. C., BoiIey,Haidil4»e 
Robertson, Joseph, Esq, 64, " " " ' 

Street, Glisgo* 
RoBBBTsDM, Hon. Lord, 3i 

Place, Edinburgh 
Bobertaon, Mrs. 10, Moray Place, Edinr. 
Bobertson, Miss, 16, Moray PtaM, Edinr. 
Robertson, Rev. WUIiam, Old Mddnun, 

Aberdeenshire CiOO'-^ Ic 
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BobinwD, Rev. Richard Barton, H^., 

Ljthim, near Preston, Lancaitiira 
Bollo, Hobert, Esq. Advocate, Edtabargh 
Bose.NelBOQiEaq. BanoingtonnearLeith 
Robs, J. Esq. Architect, InTemess 
RosB, William, Esq. Writer, Perth 
Roath, RcT. M. J., D.D. President of 

Hagdalsne College, Oxtbrd 
BitsMll, Jas., Esq. Aden House, Mintlaw 
Buraell, J. B., Esq. 37, Dalhoime Street, 

Gla^w 
Hossell. ReT. M. W. Watts, Rector of 

Benefield, near Oundle 
RasuU, J. Watts, Esq. Ham Hall, Asb- 

boam, Staffordshire, 2 copies 
Rnoell, Rer. Samuel H., 1, PriDtiug 

House Square, Black&iarsi Loudm 

SAKDrORD, £. D., Esq. Advocate, Edinr. 
Sandilaads, Hod. and Rev. John, Costoa 

Racttny, Mellon Mowbray 
Swida, Warren H. Em. W.3. Edinbrn^h 
Sondvith, Miss E.M., 14, MelvUle Street, 

EdtnhuTRh 
Scotland, John, Esq. Glen-Dougla*, Jed- 
burgh 
Scott, The Bight Hon. Ladj- John 
Scott, BoT. George, Ltith 
Scott, Rev. William, Christ Church, Hoi- 

ton, Middlesex 
Seton,Mr Robert, BookseUer, Edioburgh, 

12 copies 
Semour, Bev. Bidiard, Etnvartou 

Rectory, Alcester 
Shackell, William, Esq. Hammerarnith, 

London 
Sliand, C. Farqnhar, Esq, Advocate, 

Edinborgh 
%and, John, Esq. W.S. Bojal areas, 

Edinburgh 
Shand, Rev. George, Mendham, Harle- 

Bton, NorfoDi 
Sharpe, Henry, Esq. 50, Fenchurch 

Street, London 
Sfaarpe, Rev. Lancelot, M.A., F.S.A. 

Prebendary (^ St Paul's 
%arpe. Rev. Samuel C, Newp<ni,Barti- 

■taple, North Devon 
Sharpe, Mr Thomas Bowdler, Bookseller, 

15, Skinner Street, Snowbill, London 
Shaw, Rev. J.Allen, Aricbat, Cape Breton 
Shaw, Thomas, Esq, Writer, Cnpar-Fife 
Shea, Rev. Bobert Francis, The Lea, 

OiirtoD Heath, Chester 
Shillitoe, Rev. , Curate or Hartbili, 

Torii shire 
Shipton, Rev. John NoUe, D.D., Vicar of 

Ottery, near Bridgevaler, Somerset- 

Shirreff, Rev. S. B., BerkiweU Bectoiy, 

Meriden, Coventry 
Short, Rev. Augustas, ^car of Ravens- 

thorpe, Northampton 
Signet Library, Edinburgh 
Sm, George, Eaq., Aberdeen Bank 
Smpaon, George, Esq. younger of Pi tcOT' 

thie, Colio^urgh 
Skinner, FiUoweD, Esq. 25, Eeppel 

Street, London 
Skinner, John B., Esq. W.S. Edinbnrgh 



Sligo, Miss, Seacliff House, North Berwick 
Smith, Rev. Charles F., St John's Par- 
sonage, Eccles, Manchester 
Smith, David, Esq. 120, Brunswick 

Street, Glasgow, 2 copies 
Smith, Cunnii^bBm, Esq. 61, StTiDcent 

Street, Glasgow 
Smith, Rev. Edwin Treveiyan, BA. Wan- 
stead, Essex 
Smith, Bev. James, Porgue, Diocese of 

Aberdeen 
Smith, John, Esq. of Crutberland, LL.D. 

Glasgow 
Smith, Jobti, Esq. Kelso 
Smythe, Rev. P. M., Tatiworth, Heoley- 

in-Arden, Warwickshire 
Sommerville, Samnel, Esq. M.D. 17, 

Hart Street, Edinburgh 
SpoBcer, Hey. Peter, Ewell, near Dover 
Specs, Nathaniel, Elsq. of Croigsanquhar, 

Walker Street, Edmburgh 
Spens, Nathaniel, Esq. Drummond Pisc«, 

Edinburgh 
Spottlswoode, Andrew, Esq. 17, Carlton 

Terrace, London 
SpotUswoode, Colonel, Gladswood, Melrose 
Spottlswoode, James B. Esq. Muireak 

House, by Turriff 
Sfottiswoode, John, Esq. of Spot^g- 

woode — Pa tbon 
SpotUswoode, Miss, 16, Moray Place, 

Edinburgh 
St Andrews Episcopal Church Libraiy, 

Aberdeen 
St Andrews, Univeruty of 
Stevenson, George John, Esq. Quay, 

Great Yarmouth 
Stevenson, Rev. James, Eaterlioe, by 

Stonehaven 
Stevenson, Rev. Joseph, Durham 
Stevenson, Rev. Bobert, Paisley 
Stevenson, Mr Thomas G., Bookseller, 

Prince's Street, Edinburgh 
Stewart, George, Eaq. of Braco, Crieff 
Stewart, John, Esq. 6, Marshall Place, 

Perth 
Stewart, Miss, 9, Bijghton Crescent, POr- 

tobetlo 
Steuart, James, Esq. W. 3. Doune Ter- 
race, Edinbuivh 
Steuart, Miss, 17, St Andrew's Square, 



Stillie, Mr Jamesj Bookselter, EdinbutKh 
Stillingfleet, Rev. E. W., Hotliam 
Stirling, Jidin, Esq. of Kippendavie, 

Dunblane 
Stirling, J. P. Esq, Writer, Dunblane 
Stirlii^, Wlliam, Esq. Younger of Eeir 
Storey, J<Aia, Eaq. Merchant, Leith 
Stsath ALLAN, Bjoat HoK. VucouNr — 

Street, Joseph, Eaq. of Lloyds, London 
Street, William F. Esq. 13, Austin 

Friars, Kty, London 
Strong, Mr W., Bristol 
Stuait, Charles, Eaq, of Ballachelish 
Stuart, J(*n, iiq. Advocate, Aberdeen 
Stoart, Miss, Carslogie, by Cupar-FIfe 
ijtuart, Robert, Esq. Advocate, EdiiMoli' 
Smait, Dr., EelsD (^ 
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Stomck, Jdm, Esq. TiA Place, Dundse 
Sutfaer, Rev. T. G., Edinburgli 

StTTBBKLAini, HlB QuCE TBI DuKE Or 

Smanani, Bev. C. A. Cbrirt'i College, 

Cambridge 
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